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PREFACE. 

This collection of separate University Lectures here 
brought together under one cover, hardly needs any 
introductory statements, for I have been obliged to 
explain in the course of editing them particulars usually 
reserved to a preface. 

I have been especially careful to forestall any criticism 
on the part of my readers in regard to the unavoidable 
rejietitions. Sometimes years have jtassed between the 
occasions upon which the several treatises have been 
delivered, and I could not eliminate all allusion to 
pre\'iously stated facts without tearing the lectures to 
pieces. Moreover, some of them have been read aloud 
to audiences in Bombay, and this mode of extending my 
teaching may be repeated, in which case the connection of 
thought between the lectures will not be so apparent, 
and the disligurcment ol repetition will disajipear. Yet 
while ajjologising for such occasional redundancy, I 
must add that I endeavour to increase the directness of 
the pointing, and also to e.x'pand the issues at every 
recurrence. 

1 here are, however, .several interior considerations in 
the treatment of the subject of which large numbers of my 
readers may have had no opportunity whatever to become 
aware, nor of what I have endeavoured to do to meet the 
obligations which rest upon me with regard to them. 

Without meaning' to be in the smallest degree irre- 
sponsi\'e. some .scholars may well share in that general 
apathy upon these subjects which it is the one object of 
these [lieces to dispel, — for I wish above everything to 
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arouse and fix attention upon these matters as being of • 
paramount and immediate interest. The epoch-making 
chain of ideas lies clearly before us in the chapters ; — and if 
they are not astonishing, then I ha\m failed in my effort to 
e.xpress myself, or else the susceptibility of my public is at 
fault. 

My ‘ opposition ’ may object that by my own showing we 
possess these doctrines now ; — and they may ask : ‘ where 
is the use of reviving their historical origin’; — we are, 
moreover, ‘used’ to them. I answer that this latter in 
one sense of it is not the fact ; — our long-standing indilTer- 
ence is not the result of a real familiarity. \Vc need these 
discussions now to dispel our sinful inattention. Ttike 
what I regard as the finest prockict of the entire svstem, 
next tifter, or next before, the beautiful thought of the 
‘Attributes' as the ‘Archangels’; — I refer to the ‘sub- 
jective recompense ’ ; — how many myriads of refined dis- 
ciples need just such relief as this doctrine offers, namely, 
the view that both Heaven and Hell lie chiefiy within 
ourselves? It is nothing less thtin splendid as an intellect- 
ual result, making Avesta far and away the deepest and 
most refined hjrc of all equal antiquity ; — for the Ave^ta 
is the ‘document’ of such a necessary thouglit — tliat is to 
say, its first full presentation in the history of religiiais 
distinctions. Where has even the early Bible anything 
to compare with it?t It is now widespread, of course, 
among the more enlightened of the clergy, but I very 
greatly doubt whether the main body of the kuLy feel it 
as they should, d'hc threats of a llaming Hell inav be 

* tt'li.a liyht h.ivc wc to iH-clfCt mattLr-; whicli concL-rn not only tho 
past recora of our own sjiiritual development but ilb present heaiihfulness ? 

t It was directly in connection with tho ( rucial charai;terisiic ih it an 
incident occurred which greatly sur[)nsed and charmed me. Haviny come 
into contact witir a jyroup of >oung academ-c hrenchmen, my 'ion lent a 
copy of my Gilthas to one of them. On returning the hook, the reader 
cited with much interest Yasna 46, where the souls of the evil are 
their own executioners. Out of all the 650 pages the keen-sighted young 
Parisian instantly fi.xed his attention upon thi--. 



more effective toward the embruted masses, but the lime 
has surely come when every human bein" should be forced 
to understand that his t^'ood or evil thoughts, words, and 
deeds arc actually preparing' and mouldinc;' Ins e.ternal 
future destiny ; — that they constitute the very quintessence 
of Heaven or Hell ; — and they will surely brinq- their own 
reward or their own revenp'e, as beinp; the central element 
in tile ‘ yreat assize' and the ‘last sentence.’ 

but we have our ‘ oppositi(jn,’ some of whom may l)e 
honestly alarmed at the rlistraction ot attention trom the 
primary question of ‘ conversion ’ f and the lonq-established 
views which tend to brinq- it on, while others care only 
for the academical prominence of their personal studies. 
Their first tactics miqht be these : — while acceding at once 
to the undeniable identities between the chief doctrines of 
the dtvesta and the Txilic bihle, they miyht retort that there 
has been 'no historical C(.)nnection between them.' but 
this is e.xactly the grandest as;^ertion which could possibly 
be made in the entire connection. If the identities e.xist 
without ‘historical connection," then they arose- spon- 
taneously, irresistibly, and incvitabl\- from the instincts of 
universal human nature — a proposition which take.s its place 
amoiiw the very hiqdiest themes in a serious psychology and 
natural {jhIlosophy.:|: The histor\- of the human soul is 
acutel)’ in\'olvcd. If this absence of historical connection 
can be accfqued, we have here the one jianunount curiosity nf 
all reiiqious literature, so p.ir-eminence — a truly maqnilicent 
fact, deejih' touching' us at e\ery moral fibre. I call tqion 
all labourers in this field to fix their attention closely upon 
it, and to pursue it exhaustivi-lv ;is a matter of urqent dutv, 
1 he sccr'iid device, whether In mostly presented or not, 

X’s}-, only lines the Aiesia prc'-erve ih'- tlr>t i iTeclivc of 

tliLse vital Djv.nauis, hut actuahy need Avest.i tu-d.iy to e.a'orro them 
upon us. We arc not at all so full} 'umiI’ to tls-iii as ve sup;)03C, — 
far from it. 

t And with thus aharni I have full sympathy : see tlie Senopd [.tclute. 

I See Zaratuushh-a, Phih^, the APur/):- ,i/iJ IsruP. 1005-6, 


is to accede again to the identities, but ascribe them to the 
influence of Judaism upon Persia. Here again we have 
something as startling in the way of propaganda as the 
other was important as an element in the original 
development of man from an inferior condition, — and it 
is difficult to decide which of the two is the most inter- 
esting. If the Jews taught all Persia the illustrious 
catalogue, this not only shows what the Jews believed 
during the time that they were Persian citizens, but it 
presents a result of religious propagation beyond con- 
ception for all time, ancient or modern. What ardent 
missionary will not kindle with enthusiasm over such an 
opinion? Israel was then in that case not only stated to 
be, but proved to be. ‘a light to lighten the Gentiles.’ 
with results incalculable ; — how can religious teachers 
venture to neglect such a thing ? 

While u[)oit a third hypothesis, I do not know what 
they would like to .say. To ticcede to the identities, and 
ackn(.)wledge that they all come from Persia, would be to 
avow a debt of religious gratitude which according to one 
view involves our everlasting salvation : — recall the tur- 
moil of the Pharisees in the riot reported in Acts xxiii 
when .St. Paul a[)pealcd to their sentiment in this matter of 
the resurrection ; — see the autlnw of the First Flpistle to 
the Corinthians, where he rests our very salvation upon 
that article of the Creed. 

Xo self-respecting historian could conceal such a theme 
for a moment if he were really aware of its existence ; — 
while my own theory leaves it almost equally imperative. 
F'or if the Persian creed helped on, defended, and en- 
couraged — [jcrhaps saved — the Jewish which was (wiginal 
with the Captives, this was in its turn a momentous and 
an effective reality. Wdiichever view we take of it, the 
system of eschatological ideas, whether studied in connection 

^ If the vast Persian Empire was taught futurity by a handful of 
inspired captives, surely this was a religious result unequalled in 
‘ missionary ’ records. 
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• with Judah or not, is in a good sense of it sensational to 
the last degree ; — to neglect it would be folly, to suppress 
it would be crime. Scores of seminaries of religious 
learning are touching upon the subject every year ; — let 
them now dwell upon it and search it well as a prime 
duty, for by universal verdict it involves the history of 
all moral life in man. Even literary persons bereft of all 
immediate interest in theology do not fulfil their scope 
of enterprise until they examine this most striking of all 
literary rarities. 

What I have to say as to the identities of the .-\vesta 
and the X’^eda is in the same general line, though ot course 
to us at least the interests involved in Avesta arc incredibly 
more acute than any which concern the Veda. Yet as 
Avesta and Veda are but parts of one and the same original 
lore, \'eda itself has some share in the great propaganda. 
Though upon the view that it was Israel who taught 
Persia her eschatology, we can hardly see how Israel could 
have imparted that same eschatology to the still more 
distant Indians with whom she had no such connection as 
she had with Persia. 

My policy in view of my ‘opposition’ has been two- 
fold, or rather it has been one single policy in two 
branches. I have been compelled to be both compre- 
hensive and then impartial (see my chapter on Avesta’s 
history). I have represented nearly every serious exegetical 
possibility, ancient or modern, with my own opinions 
independent of each. Though I have met with some 
small combinati(jns who will not let me even agree with 
their (jwn teachers, their falsifying is so irresponsible that 
it does little harm; — I warn all readers of their pettv 
irregularity (see Chapter XI.), while I express my profound 
gratitude to the eminent persons who have shown their 
dee[) appreciation of my results in this truly dangerous 
task. As 1 have treated my subject u[)on a scale never 
before attempted, I have been exposed to the inevitable 
poignant jealousies which utterly dethrone the sanity of 
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those wluT harbour them, — yet never has work been re- « 
ceived with such an impressive recognition. 

\\ ith regard to the Appendix, I have only to sav that 
it grew naturall)’ out ot my previutes labotirs. I entered 
upon the entire investigation in i873(?)-76, while working 
up a history ot the Gnostic philosophy, and it is congruous 
eitough that 1 should conclude this collection with one 
further attem[)t to harmonise philosophy with religion. 

L. II. M. 

( ), / tV } I ; I 
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OUR OWN RELIGION IN ANCIENT 

PERSIA^ 

(ZOROASTER (ZARATHUSHTRA) AND THE BIBLE). 


Bv Professor Mills. 


[(This essay, which is here for the fourth time edited in 
English and enlarged, was, in its original form, delivered 
twice as a public lecture before distinguished audiences in 
Oxford some years ago. It was soon after, or before, 
printed in the Nineteenth Century Review oi January, 1894, 
also in its shorter form ; — and later, with the consent of the 
editor of that periodical and of the author, it was translated 
into Gujarati by Mr. D. N. Coorlawala, an accomplished 
Parsi of Bombay. In the second edition, see the Open 
Court of July, 1909, I mentioned that, as I then remem- 
bered. it was Mr. Palanji Madan who translated it. I am 
now happy to correct myself, while I repeat what I then 
wrote in recognition of the important service rendered by 
Mr. Palanji Madan in translating my XXXIst Volume 
of the Sacred Books of the East into Gujarati so far as 
the translation of the Gathas extended in that work. 

That translation of this essay into Gujarati was published 
by the Trustees of the Sir J. Jejeebhoy Translation Fund 
of Bombay in a large edition. The late very distinguished 
Editor of the monthly mentioned seemed gratified that the 
article was to be thus reproduced in that Oriental language, 
and he would beyond a doubt not object to this enlarged 
edition of it appearing as a ‘ University Lecture ’ here. 

The third edition appeared in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
October, 1911, and in a later number under the title ‘The pre- 
Christian Religion in Ancient Persia.’ 

I * 
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(It has also just lately been translated into Italian by a 
talented author, entirely upon his own suggestion and 
initiative, and has now been issued in that form,— and also 
by a gifted French auditor, but not yet published in that 
language.) 

Those who may happen to compare this lecture with its 
original in the Nineteenth Cenhiry Review or in its Gujarati 
translation, will notice at once that it has been re-arranged, 
and somewhat amplified, and also that I seem to have 
altered my opinions somewhat as to one of the essential 
points, since I delivered the piece first, and since I gave 
it to the eminent publication. This, however, is more 
apparent than real, although I have certainly felt, and 
somewhat pointedly, the necessity for putting the possible, 
or probable, independent origin of our Jewish immortality 
in a clearer light. Readers will also easily recognise the 
later insertions, from the difference in the stylistic flow 
of the language, as a later and to some extent a more 
pointed animus imparts greater pungency and vivacity 
to one’s mode of expressing one’s self)] 


LECTURE. 

Many interested but necessarily hasty readers of the 
Zend Avesta overlook the fact that in the ancient docu- 
ments comprised under that name we have works of many 
different ages : and even scholars eminently endowed with 
the critical faculty as applied to other specialities sometimes 
fall into a similar error, and ignore a characteristic which 
the Avesta possesses in common with nearly all other 
writings of its description for they sometimes turn over its 
pages without perceiving, or seeming to perceive, that from 
leaf to leaf matter comes before them made up of fragments 
nearly or quite dissimilar, and sometimes separated as to 
the dates of their authorship by many hundreds of years. 
They are accordingly apt to make themselves merry over 
absurdities which prevail in the later but still genuine 
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Avesta, as if they were peculiar to the original Zoroastrian 
writings.* 

But the author, or authors, of the earlier Avesta had no 
immediate or certain connection with the superstitions of 
later centuries and as to these quaint myths and trivial 
ceremonials which are preserved in the less original Avesta, 
are we not apt to exaggerate the disadvantages which they 
bring with them t How can their presence affect the value 
of the nobler elements in these relics of ancient faith ? 

We are pained to read them, but analogous superfluities 
survive in many modern systems. And indeed some of the 
cruder passages in the Zend Avesta which describe the 
battle with the Demon of Putrefaction, and which might 
seem to some of us most grotesque, were hardly superfluities, 
for they showed a sanitation which it would be better for 
us to follow rather than condemn. f In tracing the fol- 
lowing analogies, which I take from the genuine, yet still 
newer, Avesta]; as well as from the Gathas. I shall leave out 

* It is even not uncommon to speak, or write, of the Avesta as if it 
were identical with the later Zoroastrianism, the revived system of 
Sasanian times, which is, however, as different from both the earlier 
and the later Avesta as the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ for instance, are from 
the New Testament record. 

1 Consciously or unconsciously they anticipated much modern 
theory upon this subject, and led the way in the most practical of all 
sciences — sanitation, — and their suggestions as to this particular seem 
to some disinterested critics to have been indirectly reproduced in the 
Book of Leviticus. 

i The earlier Avesta consists of the Gathas, the remnants of the 
original hymns of Zavathusldra, and his immediate associates or fol- 
lowers. They are most dissimilar to the rest of the Avesta and still 
more so to the apocryphal Zoroastrianism. They were carefully trans- 
lated by me in the Sacred Books of the East, \’ol. XXXI., so long ago as 
October 1687, and their Zend, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian texts 
were edited, and the first three translated, by me with a Commentary 
in my Study of the Gathas, some 650 pages, 1902-04. They may be 
provisionally placed at about 700 to 900 b.c., though they astonishingly 
ignore the cults of Mithra, Haoma (Soma), and of the sun, moon, etc., 
etc., which might argue a still earlier date for them. The remaining 
parts of the Avesta are of different ages, say in their origins at least 
from 600 to 300 B.C., while, as in the case of every other ancient 
book, interesting additions of an indefinitely later origin occur here and 
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these inferior details generally, abandoning \hem as rare 
morsels to the collectors of ancient bits. What is here 
intended is to call attention to the little-known, though long 
since reported, fact, that it pleased the Divine Power to 
reveal some of the fundamental articles of our Catholic creed 
first to Zoroastrians, though these ideas later arose spon- 
taneously and independently among the J ews secondly, 
I wish to emphasise the peculiar circumstances of this 
separate origin among the Jewish tribes of the Exile 
and thirdly, I wish to show that the Persian system must 
have exercised a very powerful, though supervening and 
secondary influence upon the growth of these doctrines 
among the Exilic and post-Exilic pharisaic Jews, as well 
as upon the Christians of the New Testament, and so 
eventually upon ourselves. 

After this brief preface let me proceed at once to 
cite the documental facts as to the whole system, only 
remarking that they are practically uncontested by any 
persons whose views are worth considering, for it is by no 
means necessary just here to go into the closer technical 
linguistic distinctions* in such a delineation as this. Let us 
now first trace the Iranian ideas where their analogy with 
the Jewish seems most important. 

To begin with our excerpts from the Sacred Book of the 
Iranians, we may consider the connection where it is also 
most obvious, that is to say, as to the Nature of the Deity. 

I. First of all He is Supreme, and therefore One. The 
usual throng of sub-godlets which appear with Him no 
more impair His Supreme Unity than our own Archangels 
impair the Supreme Unity of Jehovah of Hosts or of 
our own misunderstood Tri-Unity. There can be but 


there. Some writers, while holding the Gathas to date from about 700 
B.C., put even vigorous parts of the later but still genuine Avesta at a 
thousand years later. W hat happened then in that long gap ; — did 
Iranian literature produce nothing? 

* While even the original passages could be learned by any apt 
scholar with a competent teacher in the course of a very short time. 
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one* ‘ Greatest of the Gods who made the others, with this 
earth and yon Heaven, who made man, and amenity for 
him.’t But He is a moral God, His Supremacy is limited 
by His own character, which is not irrationally dishonest ; — 
tor He is not logically responsible either through origination 
or through permission, for the existence of sinners and their 
sufferings, the Universe being divided into two immense 
departments. ‘There were two first Spirits, a better (they 
two), and an evil, as to thought, as to word, and as to 
deed, — and when these two spirits came together to make 
life and non-life (they arranged) what at the last the world 
should be, — the best life of the faithful, but for the faithless 
the worst mind ’ . . — a doctrine of mighty import indeed 

and consequence, and we must discuss it fully and at once. 
For it would be a clumsy history of philosophy which would 
allow the present noble monotheism of the Farsis to cheat 
us of the speculatively precious element of dualism as it 
exists in their genuine writings, {a) [(As regards the later 
doctrinal development among the Zoroastrians whereby 
they entirely extinguished the vital elements of Dualism, 
making the Supreme Good God at last completely vic- 
torious, all evil being eliminated in the final restorations 
see just below ; — but this was hardly a part of the original 
concept.)] To resume. The good and morally Supreme 
Ahura is exalted as the one only real God in our modern 
sense of the term ; — but He was One in adoration as well 
as’ in definition, supreme because His ‘goodness’ makes 
Him great, ‘His Unity’ being that of His Truth, Bene- 
volence, Authority, and sacred Energy ; see above and 
below, — though the equally original evil God, as being 

‘ See also the very name of the so-called and really one God ; — it 
was Elohim, meaning ‘ Gods,’ — and it once referred to a recognised 
plurality in Deities ; — while Ahura created the highest of the sub-gods, 
even Mithra, at times otherwise His close companion. 

1 See Behistun. Dualism in the Inscription ? — Auramazda is 
signally the creator of what is ‘ good.’ — ‘ He did not make evil ’ as 
Yahveh Elohim is said to have done in Isaiah xliv., xlv. 

; See Y. XXX, 4. 
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independent, limits Him, completely exculpating Him 
from all share in crime ; — in fact, entirely aside from any 
personal Devil, He would be sufficiently limited by His 
own Attributes*; see above. 

{b) Does analogy fail ns here as between the Iranian 
and Jeiihsh concepts ? — and if so, to what extent ? 

The Jewish pre-Christian, but post- Exilic thought was 
doubtless as replete with diabolic demonism as the Chris- 
tian and the post-Christian, though that of the Christian 
epoch was obviously under the control of the exorcising 
Redeemer. Does this last particular, which implies the 
inferiority' of Satan, destroy all analogy here between Iran 
and Christian Israel as to this essential matter? — Not fully, 
in the sense in which we should here view the matter. 
Though Angra Mainyu was obviously inferior to Ahnra 
in power, neither one of the two could be logically regarded 
as the possible annihilator of the other; so that the one 
inferior in power was to a certain point independent ; 
— the Saviour might temporarily frustrate, or seem to 
frustrate his, Satan’s, malign purposes, but He plainly could 
not annihilate him, — otherwise he would at once have 
done so. — (What is eternally original could not logically 
be regarded as coming to an end through the power of any 
other being, though an eternally Original force might yet of 
course be inferior within the scope of its legitimate effec- 
tivity to another equally independent force, — for there can 
be but one all-inclusive force which has no inferior ; — yet 
there can be relatively independent and eternal forces which 
have no immediate connection with one another, and here 
inferiority and superiority are greatly widespread but such 
a force could have never met any other in the past capable of 
annihilating it, otherwise throughout a past eternity the meet- 
ing must have taken place with the result under considera- 
tion) : — No theology should, however, be pushed too closely 
to all its logical results ; — and we might indeed even infer 
such an ‘ annihilation ’ of the evil powers from those ‘restora- 
* As a God of Honour. 
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tions ’ of all men see above ; — and this from some expres- 
sions made use of even in the later but still Genuine Avesta 

o 

as well as in the Gathas themselves, together with those in 
the later Zoroastrianism see above and below; — though, as 
seen above, this would sacrifice all logic, — for if the Good 
God could save all men, He should have done this earlier in 
their career. To allow human, or other spiritual beings to 
commit revolting crimes for the purpose of letting them see 
through experience how evil sin is, would be a policy ot 
which a Good and Omnipotent God would hardly be 
capable. [( — And who of us really believes that he was ? — )] 

But if, on the contrary, the Good Iranian God, even He 
of the Gathas, is indeed to bring in universal salvation at 
the end of any period, however restricted or protracted 
this period might be supposed to be, then, in that case, the 
difference between such a phase of Zarathushtrianism and 
some forms of Judaism and of liberal post-Christianity in 
this respect fails, and they, these systems, are here, if only 
illogically, one , — and but for the ‘forever and forever’ of 
the Gathic Iranian Hell, one might yet claim for the analogy 
between the systems a persistent validity even as to this 
fundamental particular. 

But no similarities, however protrusive, should blind us 
to the real and apparently radical difference here between 
the creeds as mainly expressed by their original authorita- 
tive exponents ; — and the striking facts of opinion, as they 
existed among important sections of both parties, remain in 
all their monumental force. 

(r) Can zve not, however, in regard to some large sections 
of the early f ewish population, modify this apparent difference 
from an opposite and unexpected quarter, abysmal though 
the difference referred to mav well seem to most of us 
to be ? — It is rather a colossal question never before, so 
far as I am aware, mooted but we must grapple with it 
none the less. 

Is, then, Yahveh Elohim Himself {sic) always actually 
so supreme as to be independent of all limitation on the part 
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of the evil Gods of the Gentiles? If not, were not the , 
Jews themselves sometimes in a certain essential sense of 
it ‘ dualists ’? 

I very seriously raise the solemn question whether the 
Jewish writers of the Old Testament earlier or late at all 
really believed their Yahveli Elokim to be absolutely supreme 
in so far as to have been the creator of cither Satan, or of 
Baal, or of any of the Demon-gods. We know indeed that 
they, the Jewish prophets, accredited the existence of these 
Beings as a matter only too emphatically real, and by no 
means uninterruptedly regarded them as being altogether 
creatures of the imagination (see the frequent comparison of 
them with Yahveh Elohlm). But when, and in so far as, they 
thus believed them, these gentile gods, to be really existing 
spiritual beings, in how far did they then suppose their own 
Yahveh Elohim to have been their original creator, either 
bringing them into existence as being holy in their nature be- 
fore a fall like ‘ Lucifer’s.’ or causingf them to arise as beinsf 
originally of evil character ? — The question is very serious. 

The foolish relief offered us by the doctrine that Yahveh 
Elohim, as God the Father, was not responsible for the fall 
of beings who He foresaw would become evil when He 
created them, is no longer available, and could not have 
long continued to satisfy any sober-minded sage but if the 
leading Jews in large numbers thus in due sequence uncon- 
sciously, or openly, rejected the view that their good God 
Yahveh originally created the Evil Gods of their enemies — 
directly or indirectly, in any shape or chain of causality or 
responsibility whatsoever, then such ancient Israelites were 
in verity, though they may not have been consciously, 

dualists* not far indeed from the type of Zarathushtra ; 

they held to the existence of a Being, or Beings, who was, 
or who were, originally evil, and so they held, to an original 

Recall also the very expression ‘ God ’ applied to Satan as the 
‘ God of this world.’ If Satan was a ‘God of this world,’ and Yahveh 
was the ‘ God of Heaven, we have here at once something extremely 
like the ‘ Pair ’ at Y. XXX. ' 


\ 
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evil principle, which is dualism, and that dualism remains 

one of the most interesting suggestions which have ever 
been presented, and one indeed which, in its elements, if 
not in its detail, is still unconsciously but largely followed.* 
So much for this most fundamental of all discriminations. 
Others of the utmost interest offer themselves here at 
once as being closely connected, — but, in the leading of a 
more stringent logic, we should postpone them for later 
expansion, now facing that other most practical of doctrines 
which often really gives the whole discussion its immediate 
importance and this is the great question of the Human 
I mmortality although, many might indeed well say that 
the two subjects could be profitably studied quite apart,— 
and, in fact, that they ought to be so studied separately. 

II. I fear that we too little realise how very uncertain 
the doctrine of a future life was in the minds of pious Jews, 
even at the time of our Lord. The Sadducees, as we 
understand, believed in ‘ neither angel, nor spirit, nor 
resurrection,’ and they quite held their own with the 
Pharisees ; — see even the street riot of Acts xxiii. ; — 
several princely high - priests were of their clique, the 
entire party of the Asmonaean or Hasmonaean princes 
inclined to this opinion. It seems to many of us most 
curious that the sect among the ancient people of 
God, which especially claimed the title of ‘purists’^ and 
sticklers for the ancient Pentateuch, should have been well- 
nigh absolute disbelievers in what are now considered to be 
the essential elements of religion see also the expression 
‘who only hath immortality,’ and also ‘who brought life 

* What is the present advancing pessimism (so called) but the 
recognition of the original necessity of evil co-existing with good ? The 
Avesta here anticipates momentous distinctions :-recall the later 
schemes of the Gnostics ; — as to which see also Jakob Boehmc, Fichte and 
Hegel, Some writers have here indeed compared the supposed Baby- 
lonian dualism especially in regard to Isaiah xliv., xlv., etc., but such 
‘ pairings ’ of the throngs of Gods should hardly be here mentioned. 

1 Though the name, being derived from the proper name of some 
prominent teacher, Zadok, did not necessarily imply any especial claims 
to ‘ Righteousness’; — yet the force of the word, as analogously elsewhere 
in similar cases, was doubtless sometimes felt. 
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and immortality to light through the gospel, as if the 
subject had been till lately obscured. 

If such a state of things existed at the time of our Lord, 
when both the doctrine of immortality and that of resurrec- 
tion had long been familiar as theories, what must have been 
the condition of opinion upon these subjects while the 
influence of the Pentateuch, in which these doctrines were 
not distinctly revealed at all, was as yet not affected by the 
large addition to canonical Scripture made later ? 

Few scientific theologians will deny that the full doctrine 
of a conscious and accountable immortality was scarcely 
mentioned before the later Isaiah*; that is to say, not 
before the Captivit)-, whereas the Zoroastrian scriptures 
are one mass of spiritualism, referring all final results to the 
heavenly or infernal worlds.— We shall return to the details 
for their necessary amplification further on. 

{a) This is, however, also the proper place to emphasise 
the main essential moral and intellectual elements of this 
future immortality which we have indeed already inclu- 
sively adumbrated. In close accordance with the moral 
character of G(jd is the deep subjectivity of the Religion, 
Holiness is [grayed for, and Heaven and Hell are chiefly 
mental states ; O .\sha (Angel of the Holy Law), shall I 
see thee, and \'uhumanah (the Good Mind), I finding 
Sraosha (God's Heeding Ear and man’s), the way to 
Ahura (or •finding His throne'), Y. XXVI 11 . 5. 

The last line in the passage cited above. Y. XXX. 4, 
seems t(j imply that the future life ot the righteous was the 
‘Best Mind'; from this the word ‘Best’ occurs as used 
by the Persians for ' Heaven.’ 

Rewards and punishments are self-induced, Y. XXX I . 
20 ; ‘ and this which is your life, O ye vile, with (your) 
own deeds your own souls have brought you.' ‘ Cursed by 
their souls and selves (their being's nature) in the Druj- 

The future existence of souls after death was as dim in the pre- 
exilic Bible, as it was in the older Greek classics; — in fact this latter, 
the Greek immortality, seems to show rather the more of animation. 
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Lie-Demon’s Home at last their bodies lie (or, ‘ their 
citizenship (?) is),’ Y. XLVI. 12 

III. Having endeavoured here at the outset to engage- 
attention by putting the two most vital elements into point, 
we can now return to the scarcely less imposing extended 
detail which presents itself in regard to the chief concepts 
already touched upon. 

ia) .^hura Mazda, the Living Lord, the great Creator 
(or possibly the ‘ Wise One’), has a most Bountiful, or most 
Holy Spirit, who is sometimes identical with Him, and 
there is precisely the same difficulty in distinguishing 
between Ahura and His Holy (?) Spirit, which meets us 
in the Semitic when we endeavour to decide positively in 
the analogous obscurity. (Often we cannot tell whether 
Yahveh’s attribute or His creature is meant.) 

Yasna XXVI 11, i : 

‘ With hands outstretched, I beseech for the first 
(blessing) of Thy most Bounteous or (holy) Spirit.”* 

See also Yasna 1. i : 

‘ I invoke, and I will complete my sacrifice to Ahura 
Mazda, the Creator, the radiant, the glorious, the greatest 
and the best, the most firm, (who sends His) joy-creating 
grace afar, who made us and has fashioned us, who has 
nourished and protected us, who is the most bountiful (the 
most holy) Spirit.'! 

{U) In the seven Bountiful (or ‘holy’) Immortals (the 
Amshaspends of literature) we have a union which re- 
minds us of the Sabellian Trinity (Yasht XI 1 1. 82 ): — 

‘ We sacrifice to the redoubted guardian spirits of the 
Bountiful Immortals who are Morious, whose look itself 
has power (their look produces what they wish), who are 
lofty and coming on to help us, who are swiftly strong 
and divine, everlasting and holy, who are Seven,! and all 
of one thought, of one word, and of one deed, whose 
thought is the same, whose word is the same, and whose 

About 700 to 900 B.C., or earlier. t Somewhat later. 

I Literary confusion ; — they were seven only with Ahura. 
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deeds are the same, who have one Father and Commander, 
Ahura Mazda ; — each of whom sees the other's soul re- 
volving good thoughts, thinking of good words, contem- 
plating good actions, whose abode is the Home of Sublimity 
(or ‘Song’), — and shining are their paths as they come 
down to us to offering. 

While they are thus unified. Ahura Mazda being 
illogically-included within their number, they are yet 
separate. X^ohumanah is the divine benevolence, the 
good mind of the Deity, likewise alive within His saints, 
and later personified as a separate .Archangel, while even 
in the Gathas it repre.sents the holy or correct citizen. 
Asha, the Vedic Rita, is the divine Order, the sym- 
metry and perfection in the Law, the ritual, and in the 
soul, while at the same time a poetically personified Arch- 
angel. Khshathra is His sovereign power realised in a 
kingdom oj' righteousness, and yet also poetically per- 
sonified. Ar(a)maiti is our energetic zeal and piety, the 
Active mind, inspiring energy of the Deity first thought 
of as the ‘ ploughing of agriculture to aratrum, and from 
this latter called the ‘ earth ’ in both Veda and Avesta, as 
against the non-toiling and theft-murder schemes of the 
raiding Turks. She is also in figurative conception God’s 
daughter, and this even in the Gathas, where ‘ God ’ is 
otherwise only in general the ‘ Father of the good,’ the 
Fire being ‘God’s Son,’ exclusively in the later Avesta. 
She is also implanted within the minds of the faithful as 
a divine inspiration. 

Haurvatat is Gods Perfection consummated through 
His foregoing Truth, Love, Power and Vital Energy, while 
the name is borrowed, or promoted from the haurvatat 
‘wholesomeness’ — i.e., ‘the health and success’ of man 
[(It was God’s completeness like that of man's as reflected 
in the body’s health, then soon perfected in the weal of 
soul and mind as well as of body, an idea evidently 
necessary to the roundness of the scheme, and added 
■ Say 300 to too b.c., in its origins at least, or greatly earlier ? 
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in rfiost modern theologies)]; — while Ameretatat is their 
Immortality, God’s Eternity and man’s Death’s absence, 
a veritable victory over death begun in its long postpone- 
ment to old age here,— which last was indeed the original 
point-meaning of the word,— but continued in eternal 
Deathlessness in a future state.* 

From the second to the seventh they are therefore the 
personified thoughts sent forth from the mind of God to 
ennoble and redeem His people. That the general de- 
scription of such notorious and striking conceptions as 
these, immensely widespread as they w'ere in the dominant 
power of Asia, and lying at the logical root of Zoro- 
astrianism, should have become known to the Jews of the 
Captivity and to their descendants before the date of some, 
if not all, of the Exilic Prophets, is scarcely less than 
certain, for they were also signally identified by the dis- 
tant Greeks with the general theology of Persia far and 
wide, without distinction of provinces,— and the Greeks also 
heard of them, in their deepest and purest sense, before 
the date of Daniel (see the ‘ invaluable’ passage in Plutarch 
evidently reproducing the ideas of Theopompus, whom he 
quotes, also cited by me elsewhere). If the priests of Cyrus 
conferred to the smallest degree with those of Ezra, then 
not only the Gnostics felt its influence, but the pre- 
Christian and Christian theology. And in the Book of 
Tobit, which also contains prominently the name of an 
Avesta demon, we have an allusion to these Sevent Spirits 
(chap. xii. 15) at Ragha, the Zarathushtrian centre (let it be 
noticed), one of whom, those Spirits, is actually mentioned 
as Raphael, the Jewish Archangel, so positively ‘identify- 
ing ’ the two ‘ sets ’ of ‘Seven Spirits,’ though in a somewhat 

* The ‘ hundred autumns ’ of the Rik were the hope of all, and 
this idea of a praeternaturally extended life upon earth — that is to say, 
of a ‘temporal immortality’ — merged into that of another ‘deathless- 
ness ’ beyond the grave, becoming an universal aspiration with the 
Irano-indians, as it is, indeed, elsewhere for what nation ever existed 
without some form of it ? 

1 One edition (!) omits the word ‘Seven’ amply supplied elsewhere. 
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loose manner. So also in Zechariah (iv. lo) we have' the 
‘ Seven which are the eyes of the Lord, and which run to 
and fro upon the earth — and this is further expanded in 
Rev. V. 6 ; ‘ And I saw in the midst of the throne a Lamb 
standing as though it had been slain, having seven horns 
and seven eyes, which are the "Seven Spirits” of God 
sent forth into all the earth.’ (How sublime it all becomes 
when we look upon it in the light of parallel development 
in unassisted growth.) — 

[((r) Negative arguments as regards the extent of terri- 
tory reached by these doctrines, drawn from the absence of 
the named ‘Seven' from the Inscriptions, are the mistakes of 
non-experts, as well as are the negative arguments with 
regard to their dates. These names are equally absent from 
large portions of the Avesta, and no inference can be made 
from their absence from the Inscriptions. (Certainly not, 
as we may pause to state, upon the ground that they, the 
Inscriptions, are in themselves a completed unit, while they 
yet omit some of these personifications, which should, as an 
objector might suppose, be included within all complete 
documents dealing with the Iranian Religion, and that, on 
the other hand, the portions of the Avesta which omit these 
personifications are but parts of a whole, and therefore 
might not be e.xpected to contain allusions even to leading 
concepts this negative point has little force, from the fact 
that the Acha;menian Inscriptions, while perhaps the most 
important and extensive of sculptured writings upon rocks 
are yet, nevertheless, necessarily very circumscribed when 
regarded as literature. (And how long must it have taken 
to complete them, by workmen who could neither read nor 
write in any language, while the composers also should not 
have been expected to mention all particulars.)) 

The number ‘ seven,’ together with the very names of 
the Ameshas, though not visible upon the Inscriptions, 
found, as we have seen, its way to distant shores, and 
the report of Plutarch just cited, concerned, as we have also 
emphasised, the general religion of all Persia, so that it 
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couW not havfe been intended to exclude that form of the 
so widely extended Faith which prevailed about Behistun 
and Nakhsh i Rustam. And that these same ideas at least, 
which are expressed in the names of the Amesha Spentas 
were prominent in Farsistan is illustrated by the fact that 
two of them are combined in the name of an Emperor, 
Artakhshatra, which is Asha (A[r]sha) plus Khshathra. 

[(-To be complete it may be well to pause here again 
for a moment, and on the other hand guard my readers 
against a false identification. 

In the case of Arachosia the eastern province (better 
Harachosia, as the first ^ of the Indian Sarasvati requires a 
corresponding organic li), the name stands only as Harauvati 
upon Behistun, so in the Elamatic (Susian) there is no Ii, 
for the organic second ‘s’ of Sarasvati ; h appears only in 
the Babylonian ; — though in other cases ‘/E is a letter easily 
dropped ; see India — (Greek) — instead of H India ; com- 
pare Hindoo and Sind/iu. I think we had better restore 
the Ai' and read Harauhvati. Otherwise Harauvati might 
be simply the equivalent of Av. Ha(u)rvatrit(i), Indian 
SarvataU, the fifth Amesha. Religious names were not 
unusual when applied to countries; recall Arminiya (adj.), 
which seems clearly related to Ar(a)maiti, the fourth 
Amesha ; — see also the name of the great Province of 
Azarbaijan (Adarbaijan). named from the ‘ Fire-altars.’ 
But, as said, these remarks are a mere interlude. — )] 

Angra Mainyni does not indeed occur upon the 
Inscription, but His Chief Creature, the Female {?) Devil 
of Deception, the draitga — draogha — that is, the Druj(k), 
see above — is present everywhere, though her, or ‘ his ' (?), 
essential characteristics are more frequently expressed 
under the verbal than under the nominal form. ‘ He lied ’ 
thunders everywhere from the monumental surfaces ;-those 
reprobations must have been constantly repeated in greatly 
varied forms ; and these ideas in their original, or later, 
shape may well have helped to mould Jewish and Christian 
expressions. 
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Mithra and Anahita too seem to have stepped bodily 
out of the Avesta. Many turns of speech are strikingly 

common to the Avesta and the Inscriptions.)] To 

resume. 

IV. Then as to the attributes of God more definitively 
considered in their relation to man He is our Creator 
(so already necessarily alluded to above upon the Attri- 
butes), and perhaps also, in a theological sense, sovereign ; 
cf. Yasna XXIX. 4 in X. B. E. XXXI., and in the 
Gathas : — 

‘ The Great Creator is most mindful of the utterances or 
commands which have been fulfilled beforehand hitherto by 
demon-worshippers,' and by faithtul men, and of those 
which shall be fulfilled by them hereafter; — He, Ahura. is the 
discerning arbiter, so shall it be to us as He shall will (see 
also Y. XXX 1 . 14). — He is omniscient (see Y. XXXI. 1 3. 14). 
He is our lawgiver ( Y. X X X 1 . 1 1 ) and teacher ( Y. XXX 1 . 5 ; 
Y. XXXH. 13). — He will establish a (Y.XXVHI. 
4). It is for the poor . XXXIV. 3): “What is your king- 
dom, what are ycjur riches, that I may become your own in 
my actions with the righteous order, and thy good mind, to 
care for your poor,^" (Y. LI 1 1 . 9): — “ O IMazda, Thine is the 
Kingdom, and by it Thou bestowest the highest of blessinos 
on the right-living poor," — It is endangered, and yet in the 
end victorious. It has a propaganda (Y. XXXI. 3) ; “ With 
tongue of thy mouth do thou speak, that I may make all the 
living believers." God is our friend, protector, strengthener, 
and unchangeable (Y. XXXI. 7). “ These, O Spirit, mayst 

thou cause to prosper, Thou, who art for every hour the 
same." — He is our Judge (Y. XLIH. 4).'"' — d'here is a day 
or period of judgment (Y. XLIH. 5, 6) : “ Yea, I conceived 
of Thee as Bounteous, O Ahura Mazda, when I beheld Thee 
as supreme in the actions of life, when, as rewarding deeds 
and words, Thou didst establish evil for the evil, and 
blessings for the good by Thy great virtue or ‘ great 
wisdom ’ in the creation’s final change. In which last 
* These Gathic passages may be placed at about 700 to 900 b.c. 
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changing Thou shalt come, and with Thy bounteous Spirit, 
and thy sovereign power (see also Y, XLIV. 19).’ 

V. Then to return for expansion to the evil element in 
the dualism, we have again, upon the other hand, the more 
detailed description of Satan's counter-activity toward 
man. While criticism casts its doubt upon the presence of 
Satan in the serpent of Genesis, we gather from the Genesis 
of the Avesta that the Scriptural reptile may well be recog- 
nised as that ‘ old Serpent, the Devil.’ A serpent tempts in 
Genesis, and the consequence is sin and the expulsion from 
Eden. In the Vendldud, the Evil Spirit* opposes every 
good object of creation, and the implied consequence is an 
expulsion ; — the point is closer here. 

Vendidad I. Ahura Mazda said unto Zarathushtra 
Spitama : 

‘ I, O Zarathushtra Spitama, made the first best place, 
which is Airyana Vaejah, — thereupon Angra Mainyu (the 
Evil Spirit) created a counter-creation, a serpent in the 
river, and frost made by the demons. . . . The third 
place which I, Ahura Mazda, made the best was Mouru ; 
thereupon Angra Mainyu (the Evil Spirit) created a 
counter creation, which was backbiting and lust. . . . The 
fifth place which I, Ahura Mazda, made the best was 
Nisaya ; thereupon, in opposition to it, Angra Mainyu (the 
Evil Spirit), full of death, created a counter creation, which 
was the curse of unbelief. . . . As the seventh best place 
I, who am Ahura Mazda, created Vaekereta . . . there- 
upon, in opposition to it, Angra Mainyu (the Evil Spirit), 
full of death, created the evil fairy who clave to Keresaspa. 

. . . As the ninth place, I, who am Ahura Mazda, created 
Khnenta as the best . . . thereupon Angra Mainyu (the 
Evil Spirit) created a counter creation, the inexpiable deed 
of Sodomy f . . . etc.’ 

* Though hardly Azhi Dahaka, who was nevertheless a serpent. 

f About 500 to 300 B.c. ; in its main prior elements greatly earlier ; 
but, except where guarded by the metre, extraneous matter universally 
finds its way in places into ancient texts ; — many portions of the later 
Avesta must have been repeatedly, seldom fatally, written over. 
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These memorable fragments must have struck the atten- 
tion of every learned Jewish scribe who studied the Lore of 
his great Persian Protectors and what Zarathushtrian who 
was at all religiously instructed had not at least known of 
these items in their earlier form ? — See the allusions to them 
swarming everywhere. 

(а) Then the Asmodeus (Asmodai) of the Book of Tobit 
(see above) is positively the Aeshma-daeva of the Avesta 
and Aeshma was the Wrath-demon of Invasion contend- 
ing with the Seven Spirits in the Gathas, as he did with 
other fell aims against the same Seven Spirits in Tobit 
(see Y. XXVIII. 7, etc. ; — see above and below). 

( б ) A ‘ fall of man ’ is included in the successive expulsions 
just above related, but we have also in the original Avesta, 
which was written still earlier than the Vendidad, a fall of 
man, as of spiritual beings, distinctly stated (Y. XXX. 3) : — 

‘ Thus are the prirnteval Spirits (see above) which, as a 
pair, each independent in his actions, have been famed of 
old (as regards) a better and a worse, as to thought, as to 
word, and as to deed : and between these Two, the demons 
(or ‘ their worshippers ’) could make no righteous choice, 
since theirs (was) deception ; — as they were questioning 
(in their hesitation) the Worst Mind approached them that 
he might be chosen. — Thereupon they rushed together 
unto Aeshma, the Demon of Rapine, that they might pollute 
the lives of mortals.’ 

(r) So much for the more definitive, and, so to speak, 

‘ applied,’ attributes of the Evil Deity, the ‘ Ood of This 
World! The fell characteristics here manifested are not 
indeed so categorically arranged in a recognised order in 
the Gathas, nor in the later, but still genuine. Avesta. 

The ‘Good’ Immortal Seven are so constantly presented 
together in those productions that a formal correspond- 
ence in antithesis is more nearly approximated in the later 
Zoroastrianism, yet we may easily trace out a marked and 
most important informal grouping of the opposed intel- c 
lectual forces even in the Gathas. As Angra Mainyu 
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there is opposed to Ahura Mazda, the One, the first, being 
the God of Heaven, and the second the God of Hell, 
so the Drnj Lie -demon of the Infidels is opposed to 
Asha (Arsha) the Truth -Law everywhere; — the Akem, 
evil, (sometimes called Achishta= ‘ the worst’) Mind is 
opposed to Vohu Manah, the Good Mind, at times 
Vahishta, ‘the best.’ The Dush-Khshathra = evil Kings, 
are opposed to Khshathra, Archangel of the Sovereign 
Authority; Taromaiti, surpassing insolence, is opposed to 
Ar(a)maiti, the zealous Piety ; while Av(a)etat= ‘ dejection,’ 
etc., opposes Hauravatat the Universal Weal of Health 
and of Salvation, and Ameretatat, the deathless-long-life, 
here and hereafter, is opposed everywhere by Merethyu, 

‘ death,’ etc. 

VT. As to a virgin conceives. It is not how- 

ever, to produce Zarathushtra, but the restoring Saviour of 
the latter age ; — nor does she conceive without seed although 
she is still a virgin. She conceives from the seed of 
Zarathushtra, which has been miraculously preserved. 

The details, which show a gross deterioration from 
Gathic times, are presented in their rounded form only in the 
Bundahish, which is perhaps as much as a thousand years 
later than the date of the original passages in the genuine 
but still later Avesta. ‘ Zarathushtra approached his wife 
H v6v . . . the angel Neryosangh received the brilliance 
and strength of that seed, and delivered it with care to the 
angel Anahid, and in time it will blend with a mother. 
Ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine myria'ds 
of the guardian spirits of the saints are intrusted with its 
protection’ (see the Bundahish. A. B. E., vol. v., p. 144). 
It is preserved in the Lake Kasava till, at the end of the 
earthly cycle, a maid Eretat-fedhri, bathing in the lake, 
will conceive from it, and bring forth the last Saoshyant, 
or future benefactor, while two of his predecessors are 
similarly engendered. These several items are likewise 
visible in a scattered state in the ancient but still com- 
paratively later Avesta. In Yasht XIII. 142, we read : 
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‘ We worship the guardian spirit of the holy maid Eretat- 
fedhri, who is called the all-conquering, for she will bring 
him forth who will destroy the malice of the demons and 
of men.’* 

While in Yasht XIX. 92, we read that — 

‘ Astvat-ereta (the Saviour of the Restoration) will arise 
from the waters of Kasava, a friend of Ahura Mazda, a son 
of Vispataurvairi, the all-conquering, knowing the victorious 
knowledge which will make the world progress unto 
perfection.’ t 

And in Yasht XIII. 62, we learn that many myriads of 
the spirits of the faithtul watch over the seed of Zoroaster. :j; 
[(That we have here the hope of a virgin-born Redeemer 
admits no doubt. Whether such intimations, repeated 
under various forms, came from the hint of the Israelitish 
prophets or vice versa is of course a question, but that 
Zoroastrian or Mazda-worshipping Magi, if they came from 
the East to do honour to the virgin-born babe of Beth- 
lehem, were familiar with them is certain. And as they 
expected a virgin-born Saviour themselves, it is but reason- 
able to suppose that this pious hope may well have lain 
at the foundation of their divine call to discover him who 
was born ‘ King of the Jews.’)] 

VH. According to the record, evil Powers aroused 
themselves at the birth of the Semitic Deliverer, and so 
at Vendidad XIX., 43 we have : 

‘ He shouted, and shouted forth again, he Angra 
Mainyu, the evil Spirit who is full of death. He pondered, 
and he pondered deeply, the demon of the demons, and he 
thus said, he who was the evil-minded Angra Mainyu, 
“What! will the demons be assembled in an assembly on 
the top of Arezura,'‘§ they the wicked, evil-minded?’ 

* In its origin, say 300-500 b.c. (?), or greatly earlier. 

t In its origins, at about 300-500 b.c. ; the much later repetition of 
this myth argues its long previous growth through centuries. 

I Compare this drivel with the grandeur and simplicity of the 
Gatha, S.B.E. XXXI., pp. 1-194. 

§ Recall the ‘ exceeding high mountain.’ 
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They rushed and they shouted,*^ they, the demons, wicked, 
evil-minded, and with the evil eye : — ‘ Let us assemble in 
an assembly on the top of Arezura, for born indeed is He 
who is the holy Zarathushtra of the house of Pourushaspa. 
Where shall we find destruction for Him ?— He is the 
demon’s wounder,— He is the demon’s foe.*^ He is Druj of 
the Druj (a destroyer of the destroyer). Face downward 
are the demon-worshippers, prostrate is the death-demon,'' 
and down is the Draogha of the lie.’* 

{a) Then as to the Temptation.— our Lord approached 
that great event in the spirit of a wide humanity, one would 
surmise that he felt some sympathy with sages who had 
gone before Him in similar signal encounters, — and there 
exists a temptation of Zoroaster of which He may have 
known through supernatural cognition, and to which for 
colour that of Hercules, for instance, bears no comparison. 
The myth containing it doubtless expresses in its fragments 
what was once a real struggle, which, if it in any sense saved 
Zoroastrianism, was one of the world’s crises. Zoroaster is 
besought by the Evil One to abjure the holy Mazdayasnian 
religion, and to obtain a reward such as an evil ruler got 
(Vend. XIX. I ). A rally from a first defeat having been 
made, Ahgra Mainyu, the evil Spirit coming from the 
• north region of the North,’f orders the Lie-demon to assault 
and slay the holy Zarathushtra, now no longer just born, 
but in the vigour of his age. The demon, again discouraged, 
returns to Angra Mainyu. She says : 

‘ O baneful Evil Spirit, I see no death for him, for 
glorious is the holy Zarathushtra.’ :|: 

Zarathushtra (seeing through their thoughts, says within 
himself) : 

‘ The Demons plot my death, they, evil-doing as they are.’ 

■'*' In its origin, say about 300 or greatly earlier (?). The foot-note 
signs expressed in letters refer in each case to the corresponding 
analogy ; see the note below, p. 23 ; (recall, ‘ cried with a loud voice ’). 

t An accursed quarter. 

t Recall : ‘ I know Thee who Thou art, the Holy One of God.’ 
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Then Angra Mainyu again heads the throng. 

‘ He (Z.) arose, he went forth uninjured^ by their plan 
and the hardness of their words. And Zarathushtra let 
the Evdl Spirit know 

‘ O evil-minded Aiigra IMainyu, I will smite the creation 
made by demons ; I will smite the Nasu (putrid demon) ; 
I will smite the evil fairy (that seduced the early sages), 
till the Saviour is born victorious from the waters of Kasava, 
from the utmost region of the East.* * * § — 

And Angra IMainyu answered, shouting as he spoke : — 

‘ Slay not my creatures, s holy Zarathushtra. Thou art 
Pourushaspa’s son, for from thy birth have I invoked (thee).'‘f 
Renounce the good religion of those who worship Mazda.* 
Obtain the reward! which Vadhaghan, the murderous 
(ruler), gained.’— 

And Zarathushtra answered : 

‘Never shall I abjure the good faith’^ of those who worship 
Mazda : (no), let not my body, nor my life,j; nor my senses 
fly apart.’— 

And to him then shouted the Evil Spirit of the evil world : 

With whose word wilt thou thus conquer .!* — With whose 
word will thou abjure With what weapon as the best 
formed wilt thou conquer these my creatures i*— 

And Zarathushtra answered :— 

‘ With the sacred Haoma plant, with the mortar, and 
the cup, with the word which God pronounced.^ With these 
my weapons (will I slay thee), they are best. With that 
word shall I be victor, with that word shall I expel thee,“’ 
with this weapon § as the best made, O evil Angra Mainyu. 
The most bounteous Spirit forged it" ; in boundless time He 
made it; — and the Bountiful Immortals gave it, they who 
rule aright, who dispose (of all) aright.’ 

* A blessed quarter. 

t First aorist mid. ‘All these things will I give thee,’ 

( Other translators introduce an ‘if’ to gain a better meaning 
‘ Not if my body, nor my life, nor my senses fly apart.’ 

§ Recall ‘ the sword of the Spirit.’ 
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Zarathushtra chanted 

‘ As the higher priest is to (be revered and) chosen, so 
let the lower chief (be one who serves) from the righteous 
order, a creator of mental goodness, and of life’s actions 
done for Mazda, and the kingdom " is to Ahura, which to 
the poor may give their nurture.’*— 

Here we may well introduce the closing verse of the 
chapter (XIX. 147) : f— 

' The demons shouted, the demons rushed, the evil- 
doing and the wicked ; they rushed and they fled to the 
bottom of the place of darkness ; that is, of frightful Hell.’? 

Few Medo-Persian subjects in the streets of Jerusalem 
being presumably Mazda-worshippers, like their Emperors, 
here lingering in the Persian subject city soon after, or 
long after the Return, could have failed to know this 
striking myth probably in a much fuller form and none 
who knew it could have failed to tell it, if creeds were at 
all discussed. 

VIII. We can now trace the records of the soul's indi- 
vidual experiences in its salvation, and here the astonishing 
subjectivity of the system comes once more fully out. In 
Vend. XIX. 30, the soul is met on its arrival after death at 
the Chinvat, or J udge’s. Bridge by a female form accom- 
panied with dogs.J and in Yasht XXII. we learn who this 
female was. It was none other than the believer’s conscience. 

* The texts cited are all of them metrical, from this the rhythm of 
the renderings. 

t For detailed analogies in the above citations, which are not very 
close, recall perhaps ‘ the exceeding high mountain ‘ cried with a 
loud voice. My name is Legion, for we are many ‘ Art thou come 
hither to destroy us before the time T Death and Hell shall be cast 
into the lake that burneth '“'‘The Holy One was led up into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil’; '^'‘And the devils besought 
Him,’ etc. ; '■''‘I know Thee who Thou art’; All these things will I 
give Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship me 'J" I will give Thee 
this authority’; '‘‘"Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God’; ">‘It is 
written ’; Get thee hence ’; The sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God ’; ‘ him only shalt thou serve ’; ‘ Then the devil leaveth 

Him ’; ' into the abyss.’ 

J Related to Cerberus (?). 
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The figure presents the typical features of female attractive- 
ness she is beautiful, she is noble, and in the flower of her 
youth.— ‘ What maiden art thou,’ he asks her, ‘ who art the 
most beautiful of maidens that ever 1 have seen And she, 
who is his conscience,* * * § answers : ‘ I am verily, O youth, 
thy conscience, thy good thoughts, and words, and deeds, 
thy very own.’ But he asks her : — ‘ Who hath desired thee 
hither with his love, coming with thy majesty, thy goodness, 
and thy beauty, triumphant and an enemy of grief?’ And 
she answers ; — ‘Thou hast loved me and desired mef hither, 
O youth, even thy good thoughts, and words, and deeds. 
For when thou sawest idol-worship . . . thou didst desist, 
chanting the Gathas, and sacrificing to the good waters 
and to Ahura- Mazda’s fire, contenting;!; the righteous saint 
who came to thee from near and from afar.— It is thus that 
thou hast made me, who am lovely, still more lovely, and 
me who am beautiful hast thou made still more beautiful, 
and thou hast made me who am beatified still more 
beatified . . . through thy good thoughts, and words, and 
deeds.’ (Here we may observe, in passing, the same 
element of pleased surprise which we have in the sublimer 
Matthew XXV. 37; the soul is incredulous; ‘When saw 
we Thee a hungered and fed Thee ?’, — and the answer is, 

‘ Thou hast fed and lodged Me ;’ so here there is surprise : 
‘Who hath desired thee hither with his love?’ And the- 
answer is: ‘Thou hast; — for thou didst content the righteous 
man coming from near and from afar.’) As the soul 
proceeds further, it passes the Judge’s Bridge and comes 
before the golden throne, where the Good Mind is seated § 
(Vend. XIX. 31). He rises to meet it, and welcomes 
it : ‘ When didst thou come hither from that perishable 
world to this imperishable world ?’;— and the saints who 

* Some writers render, the believer’s ‘ soul others, the believer’s 
self,’ so varying the identical idea. 

t ‘ Invited me.’ 

I The later Zoroastrianism e.xplains ‘ lodged and entertained.’ 

§ Recall the ‘ Son of Man ’ ; — V.M. also equalled ‘ the good man.’ 
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have passed away before him ask him the same : — ‘ How 
long was thy salvation ?’ Then said Ahura Mazda : ‘ Ask 
him not what thou asketh of that cruel way which is 
the dividing of the soul and body’ (Yasht XXI I.).~And 
the first step, as he advances, places him in the entrance of 
the three-fold Heaven, which is again the Good Thought, 
and the second step places him in the Good Word, and 
the third in the Good Deed. — Then the soul passes on 
contented to the souls of the saints, to the golden throne 
of Ahura Mazda, and to the golden thrones of the Bounti- 
ful Immortals, and to the abode of Sublimity (or ‘Song’), 
even to the home of Ahura Mazda and His blest* (Vend. 
XIX. 33). A corresponding evil spirit awaits the wicked ; 
a hideous female is his conscience, — the wicked and Ahgra 
Mainyu mock him, and he rushes at last into the Hell of 
evil thoughts, and words, and deeds. f 

I X. Corporeal resurrection seems to be placed after the 
reception of souls into Heaven as if they returned later 
to a purified earth.;}; 

As to this doctrine, — which is, properly speaking, 
not identical with that of ‘ immortality,’ but which may 
be said to be closely associated with it. — aside from 
the constant implication of it throughout, we have in 
Fragment IV., ‘ Let Angra Mainyu, the evil spirit, be hid 
beneath the earth, — let the Daevas disappear, let the dead 
arise, and let bodily life be sustained in these now lifeless 
bodies.’ And, in Yasht XIX. 83, we have resurrection 
together with millennial perfections : — ‘ We sacrifice unto 
the Kingly Glory which shall cleave unto the victorious 
Saoshyant and His companions, when He shall make the 
world progress unto perfection, and when it shall be never 
dying, not decaying, never rotting, ever living, ever useful. 

About 300 B.C., in Us origins at least, probably greatly earlier. 

I A perhaps misunderstood echo of this would be Rev. xxii. 1 1 : 
‘ He that is unrighteous, let him be unrighteous still : — and he that is 
filthy, let him be filthy still.’ 

I Recall the same uncertainty among Christians as to the detail of 
their future beatification. 
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having power to fulfil all wishes, when the dead shall aVise, 
and immortal life shall come, when the settlements shall 
all be deathless.’ Contrast this with the earlier Scriptural 
passages, void as they are of any genuine statement of this 
important dogma compare these, then, with statements 
which appear after the return from the Captivity, a captivity 
during which the tribes had come into intimate contact 
with a great religion* in which the passages cited express 
predominant convictions what do we find in therh 
First, we have the jubilant hope expressed by the later 
Isaiah: ’Let thy dead live, let my dead body arise; — 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust ; for thy dew is 
as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the 
shades.’ And then the full statement in Daniel : ‘ And 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.’— And yet God’s people, as we 
have seen abov^e, had by no means univ'ersally accepted 
the meaning of this language even at the time, of Christ. 
We draw the inference — the religion of the Jcivs ivas 
originally Sadducaic.\ 

X. Such then are the historical literary facts, — uncon- 
tested for the most part, the great mass of them (see above), 
and also incontestable ; — and this, whatsoever may be their 
possible or impossible, exterior historical connection or 
disconnection with the Hebrew theology, or with our own. 
The points deduced from them clearly show that they 
contain the very most essential elements of ‘ our own 
religion ’ in its advanced, if still formative, condition, from 
the date of the Captivity, or before the time of Christ, and 
after the Restoration from the Exile. [{ — Let us now 
for convenience compactly collect the points made in the 
above copious citations. First of all there was God’s unity 
as the greatest of the deities and with a name far more 
appropriate than our own for Him.— He has the Attributes 

=■ Within a vast Empire in which they had become citizens. 

t Sadducees before Zadok. 
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of justice, Benevolence, Authority, Inspiring Energy 
(compare the Holy Spirit), Universal Weal and Eternity. 
There were these latter at times personified as Archangels : 
so, rhetorically or otherwise ; — there was His ‘creationism’ 
of ‘this world and yon Heaven,’ as of man, with optimistic 
aims and results, no evil appearing as His product, and of 
the other Gods and Archangels, these last having been at 
first His Attributes ;-there was a human Immortality also 
certified as to the eternity of its duration by the application 
of the word ‘Amesha’ in the next oldest portion of the 
Avesta to the ‘ Immortal’ Archangels, ‘amesha’ being an 
adjective to Ameretatat.— There was a dominant subjective 
susceptibility in all the three personified better elements, 
God, the Archangels, and sanctified man, extending to 
thought, word, and deed.— 

There was a Demonology with the most pronounced 
Satan of all literature, a v^ery ‘ God of this world ’ as 
against the ‘ God of Heaven.’ He has his evil Attributes 
in antithesis to the beneficial ones of Ahura Mazda. One 
of them is positively personified in the Gathas, and perhaps 
two of them ; — there is a fall of man as of other spiritual 
beings from successive Edens through his, Ahgra Mainyu’s, 
maliorn influence.— 

o 

There was to be a judgment personal and universal, 
discriminating thoughts, words, and deeds, with an approval 
experienced in the saved man’s soul, and continued as a 
recompense,— and also a future Heaven itself partly con- 
sisting in the person’s own good thoughts, and words, and 
deeds, but with various additional particulars of beatifica- 
tion. Millennial periods of intermitting righteous felicity 
here intervene, with a final restoration upon a renewed 
and supernaturally beatified earth. This latter seems to 
take place as a sequel to the first beatific reception of 
the soul in Heaven, a resurrection being an essential 
element in this restoration, while the entire redemption 
is brought about by a Virgin - born Beatifier. (—There 
may be some possibility of a ‘sevenfold’ gradation of 
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felicity, in connection with the Seven Karshvars of* the 
Earth, or with the Seven Spirits) ; — For the evil, a corres- 
ponding Hell exists in equal grade.— These are, as I need 
hardly repeat, the vital essentials of ‘ our own religion ’ as it 
existed in its earlier stages in the Exilic period during and 
after the Captivity and before Christ, being conspicu- 
ously manifested in the orthodox Pharisaism, while these 
elements existed in the Persian documents for unknown 
previous ages ; — see also the Veda at places.* — )] [a) It 
can now be fully seen why I used the expressions in 
the title to these lectures. Contrary, however, to many 
acute and sincere searchers, I hold that the two forms of 
this same religion were originally each of separate origin — 
see again above and below, — each being a regularly spon- 
taneous and parallel development from unchanging universal 
laws, proving the original man-unity, and strongly sup- 
porting the view that it was impossible to prevent the 
origin and development of similar ideas, entirely aside 
from all borrowing of them from one nation to another. 
(/;) But while I hold that these views arose from 
‘ parallel development ’ having been caused by the dis- 
astrous afflictions of the Captivity, I lay no illogical straw 
in the way of those who hold to the view that the doctrines 
were, under God, taught directly to the Jews by their 
protectors. In fact, I would strenuously repeat, and with 
emphasis, what I wrote in 1894 — viz., the principle, that 
any, or all of the historical, doctrinal, or hortative state- 
ments recorded in the Old or the New Testament might, 
while fervently believed to be inspired by the Divine 
Power, be yet freely traced, if the facts would allow of it, 
to other religious systems for their mere mental initiative, 
— that the historical origin of particular doctrines or ideas 
which are expressed in the Old or the New Testament 
does not touch the question of their inspiration, plenary 
or otherwise — [c] [(That, for instance and to illustrate, as 
St. Paul freely discloses his mental peculiarities, and (as to 

* Further citations on the contents of the Vedas are given later in 
the lecture bv the author upon ‘ The Avesta and the Veda.’ 
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citations) quotes a poet of his youth, so our Lord Himself 
also reveals a mental constitution, and to a certain degree 
expressed, as all others express them, the convictions and 
enthusiasms which he has absorbed from earlier associa- 
tions. And still more than this, unless we are prepared to 
accede to a docetic heresy doubting the very reality of 
our Saviour’s human nature, every sentiment of veneration 
ought to induce us to trace, if it be possible to trace them, 
not only the fountain-heads of His human convictions, but 
the supplying rills of His expression. (—If we carefully 
study the genealogy of His body, with how much greater 
earnestness should we examine that of His mind.—) For it 
was His thoughts, humanly speaking, and sometimes His 
earlier ones, which not only constituted a part of His 
momentous history, but actually determined His career. 
In the source of His thoughts, therefore, the great 
motives of His subsequent history are to be sought. 
{d) Recall, for instance, what I also have just alluded 
to above * in the citations as to the recorded temptation 
of the Persian Saint : — as He was gathering up his re- 
solves for such a mental scene as that described in the 
fourth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel ; see above,* in 
which He purposed to meet in one decisive encounter a 
spiritual power which, as He believed, was threatening 
His creation, as there had been something memorable 
of a similar kind in the experiences of prophets of kindred 
religions, and if these were known to Him, as I have 
suggested, through His omniscience,! it does not seem to 
me to be at all deniable that such preceding ‘ temptations ' 
(as He revolved them, with all that they signified) in- 
fluenced Him, — if He possessed that larger intellect which 
could see over the trivial paraphernalia of superstition, and 
look at the soul struggling in its sincerity for spiritual life, 
and for the spiritual lives of many who revered it, then 
the humblest of His forerunners must have led him on. 
It would seem, therefore, to be a very pious act to search 

* Page 21. 

t See the Talmud article by Dr. Deutsch (Remains, 1874). 
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diligently for everything which Christ hallow'ed by His 
reverence, and it would seem a very mistaken religious 
sentiment which would arrest one in such a course.)] 

Reflections. 

The most obvious place to search for the doc- 
trines and opinions amid which our Lord grew up, has 
been, as of course, the Jewish literature of His period, and 
of that which preceded His appearance ; — this has been 
examined to a considerable extent, and much of the greatest 
interest has been brought to light ; — the theologies of 
Babylon and Egypt should be also searched as well as 
those of Greece and Rome. From India we have what 
seem a throng of rich analogies from the Buddhist 
Scriptures, but our highest authorities upon the subject 
are, or were, inclined to doubt the possibility of the 
historical connection ; there remains then this ancient 
Persian theology, where, as we have seen, an effective 
historical connection amounts, at one stage of it at least, 
to historical identity, — and it is as such, I believe, uni- 
versally recognised. Cyrus took Babylon, say, about the 
year 539 a.c., and with it the Jewish slave colony, 
whose tribes continued to be Persian subjects till the 
Achtemenian power broke. Jeremiah, foreseeing this 
future invasion of the dominant and restless Aryan, voiced 
his anathemas against his Semitic Babylonian oppressors 
in view of it ; — the ‘ Kings of the Medes ’ were to avenge 
him, and in due course they did so, and later sent the 
Jewish people back from their Captivity, rebuilding the 
Holy City when it had become an ‘heap,’ decreeing 
also the restoration of the Temple. The later Isaiah 
speaks in most astonishing terms of this Restorer ; — the 
Book of Xehemiah discloses further scenes with Persian 
monarchs ; — section after section of the Bible dates from 
their reigns, while IMagian* priests, who were of the 

The word ‘ Magian ’ is with little doubt Avestic ; the Maga was 
‘ the Holy Cause,’ occurring repeatedly in the Gathas ; the changed 
suffix u m 'Slagu is of no importance, and the 0 of the Avestic moghu 
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religion of Cyrus, came later to do honour to the Son of 
Mary, and one of the last words uttered by Christ upon the 
Cross was in the Persian tongue. [( — The fact that Cyrus 
may have coquetted politically with the Babylonian priest- 
hood, if it be a fact, is one which redounds somewhat to 
his credit and corroborates our argument. How much 
better that he should show some respect to the religion of 
his fallen enemies, who now became fully acquiescent in 
their submission, than to crush them all wholesale with the 
usual slaughter. Were it even true that he was accurately 
depicted upon a stele as present at the worship of one of 
their chief deities, this would be but one proof the more of his 
considerate courtesy. He did not conquer to annihilate. 

Whether the precise form of Mazda- worship now upon 
the Inscriptions was that of Zoroaster e.vactly or not is 
just at this point of our inquiries again a question which 
we need only glance at, as it is of little moment. f It seems 
likely, indeed, that it was an especially original form of 
Mazda-worship remaining undeveloped in an original sim- 
plicity, while elsewhere throughout Media and South Persia 
the particulars of the general creed advanced till they 
became identified with those of the Zoroaster of Plutarch. 
But whether this were the fact or not, it must have pos- 
sessed the main features which have been more or less 
exactly preserved to us in the Zend Avesta. — )] Further. 

The word Mazda (perhaps -rfa/^), meaning ‘the Great 
Creator,’ or ‘ the Wise One,’ is, as said above, with 
Ahura, the Life-spirit-lord, an especially well-adapted 
name for God, much more so than a name derived 

results from epenthesis ; cf. vohu for vahit, Sk. I'asu ; <'/; also=G.ithic g. 
Maga, as being pre-Gathic by centuries, may have been carried down to 
Akkad by Turanians ; cf. Y. 46, 12. Some writers have, I believe, 
assumed that the expression rab mag in Jeremiah could not have 
originated from across the border ; that it was purely Semitic : — but no 
one doubts that the Magi of the Gospels were Aryan and Persian. 
And they naturally came into once-Persian Judaa. Here is the same 
word as mag beyond all doubt non-Semitic : the mag of rah mag may 
well be one of the hundred odd Persian words in our Semitic Bible. 

'' Luke xxiii. 43. Paradise = Av. 

t See my remark in Vol. XXXI., S.B.E., Introduction, p. 30. 
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from a Heathen Deity, it being the name used for HiiVi by 
that great Mazda- worshipper, who, under the providence of 
God, determined the entire later history of the Jewish people. 
For had Cyrus, the Mazda-worshipper, not brought the 
people back, the later prophets might not have spoken 
at Jerusalem, nor might Jesus have been born at Bethlehem, 
nor taught in the region. Indeed, the influence of the 
Great Restorer and his successors over the city w’as so 
positiv^e that in the opinion of some writers Jerusalem was 
for a considerable period after the Return in many respects 
almost ‘a Persian city.’* 

The Age of the Gathas. — I have omitted to place the present 
note under the text, not wishing to accumulate too much of such 
matter at the foot of the pages. 

My argument for the age of the G.ithas has been very carefully 
thought out. Fivd, any \-erbal statement within the Hymns them- 
selves directly mentioning their age would be regarded by me as a 
mere cut iosity aside from internal evidence; — it is what the documents 
reveal of themselves, as it were, in passing and without intention, which 
alone possesses \'alidity in my eyes. 

Secondly,— CIS to this internal evidence.— Are the Gathas the produc- 
tions of a person or persons living amid the actual scenes to which they 
unconsciously allude ? If they did so allude to interests which were 
real, immediate, and vital, the Hymns must have been composed in a 
language generally spoken as vernacular at the time. Reasons first (a), they 
are hake formally addressed to assemblies ‘ coming from near and from 
far ’ (see "V . XXX., i, and \ . XL\ ., i) ; secondly (i), they aWndis pointedlv 
in the first, second, and third personals to persons immediately and 
vitally involved in the religiouspolitical situation of which the Hymns are 
the expression (see Y. XX\'HI., 8, ‘ to Vishtaspa and to me,’ ‘to Frasha- 
oshtraand to me — see even a vocative in Y. XL VI., 15,16); while their 
whole tone, so personal and at times impassioned, clearly precludes the 
hypothesis of a ‘ dead language ’ in a scene so rudimental and in a 
climate so severe as Iran, where energies would be directed rather tO' 
the necessities of life than to a hyper-artificial literature of such a 
character as would use a dead language for a careful imitation. Even 
in swarming India a fabricated structure exactly of such a type as the 
Gathas would be if artificially composed, is really unheard of. There 
was nothing there like such a supposed Avorked-up romance. Sanskrit 
when a dead language was, indeed, widely used ; but never in close 
fraudulent imitation of a personal crisis. It would have demanded 
inimitable art to imagine and fabricate such a forgery. If, then, the 
Author or Authors of the Gathas used a language familiarly spoken at 
the time, we know' at once when they used it. For, thirdly, no one 
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doubis the date of the Achaemenian Inscriptions, nor that the language 
in which they were sculptured was that spoken by Darius and the 
Persians of his day and neighbourhood ; — and this language is well 
preserv'ed on the mountain rocks ; — but upon comparing it with the 
Gathic we see that it appears in a form much degenerated from it. 
Two hundred years, say, more or less, are needed as time to account 
for the change ; for that change was almost as great as that from 
Anglo Saxon to Elizabethan English. If, then, the Gathic language was 
in vernacular use at the time at which the Gathas were written, and that 
vernacular could not have prevailed at Behistun later than 200 years 
(about) before Darius had his Inscriptions chiselled, we have at once 
the latest date at which the Gathas could have been produced, say 
700 B.C. 

To suppose them written in a vernacular near the time of Christ is 
therefore wholly absurd, for the G.athic language had been dead for 
centuries, I’ahlavi having taken its place; — and to regard them as having 
been written in a dead language preserved among the priests is likewise 
excluded by the nature of the compositions ; -see above. The language 
must, indeed, have lingered amid the priestly schools as Sanskrit and 
Latin did, and much later Avesta must have been written or rewritten 
in it. For such matter as we have throughout the later Avesta would 
be naturally reproduced from time to time amid the priestly schools 
written over in the then ‘dead language’; cp. again the Sanskrit 
literature. Yet the intense ‘ personality,’ so to express it, of the Gathas 
could hardly have been so radically reconstructed, much less fraudu- 
lently originated, with the metres, had he even so much desired it, 
by anyone living at the time of Christ; — [(such an hypocrisy would 
imply an advanced cynicism incredible in the circumstances)) . 

Pious fraud of the type indicated would have also no visible 
motive ; — and without such an artificial misrepresentation intentionally 
practised, the authorship of the Gathas at about the time of Christ is 
unthinkable. Even if the allusions to the Gathas which occur in the 
other books may have been, some of them, later inserted and in- 
corporated with them, yet it cannot be denied that they pointedly sug- 
gest a very early date for them ; — while the full view that the Gathas 
were genuinely composed at the time of Christ by a then living Zara- 
thushtra of a then living Frashaoshtra and Jamaspa, etc., needs 
hardly to be considered; see above; — no living poem composed in a 
contemporaneous national crisis could have been popularly spoken in 
an unknown tongue. And as to the personality of Zarathushtra, — not 
only is it irresistibly implied in every allusion to the Persian religion 
from Herodotus down, but we have Zarathushtra mentioned by Plutarch 
as if his name were positively familiar to Theopompus, circa 350 b.c. 

To sum up : the Gathas could not have been written in a vernacular 
tongue later than 700 b.c., and they may have been written much earlier; 
— and they could not have been written in the ‘ dead language ’ at all. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LECTURE TO THE EIRST 


[(Fearing to include too many points in summing up, 
I have separated some remarks which originally appeared 
in the main body of the First Lecture, but which may yet 
be useful. Should this Lecture be read publicly in Bombay, 
where that much-appreciated honour has already been con- 
ferred upon some of my well-meant productions,* the main 
points of the previous Lecture should be here recapitu- 
lated.)] 

. . . Many indeed have been the erroneous statements 
made by well-meaning tyros in Christian pulpits, as by my- 
self too, once among them, with regard to the ‘ impossibility ’ 
of all later connections between our great doctrines and 
analogous truths once held by nations foreign to the Jews 
who may yet have been brought into connection with 
them ; and the fervent novice may well be pardoned if, 
in his first sincere efforts, he is too decided in a negative 

O 

sense ; but in men of maturer years let us hope for better 
things. P'or surely — to be sentimental, if only for a 
moment, — the first object of religion next after the 
suppression of unlawful violence or appropriation should 
be the suppression of inaccurate statement, and to deny 
without any effort to become an expert what every 
expert knows to be the truth is, so it seems to me, to 
commit a crime in the name of Christianity for which 
Christianity will be one day called upon to account. It is 
therefore to help the Church against well-furnished gain- 
sayers, and to re-establish her character for conscientious 
investigation, that Christian specialists in Orientalism have 

Indeed, without any previous knowledge of it on my part. 
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givefti the best years of their lives, — to save the endeared 
religion which once inculcated every honourable principle 
from continuing herself to be a victim if not the agent 
of that most sinister of equivocations known as ‘ pious 
fraud.’ * 

My procedure is thus, I hope, now clear to all. The 
connection between Persia and Israel has been found to 
approach identity, as was only to be expected from the 
fact that the two nationalities, — if indeed the Jewish could 
really be called a ‘ nationality,’ — were parts of the same 
Empire for close on, or more than two hundred years. As 
this is a point unquestioned a posteriori, so the doctrinal 
analogies were as probable a priori as presuppositions, as 
they have been proved to be historically actual through 
our Oriental research. And with this, note the unparalleled 
expressions of theological sympathy. If we have found a 
pictorial sculpture representing Cyrus as worshipping in 
a Babylonian temple, a sort of political manifesto,! — and, 
if we regard this as showing clearly a strong leaning toward 
the Babylonian Baal-worship, what shall we say as to the 
astonishing language of this same Cyrus, with that of 
Darius, and Artaxerxes recorded in our Bibles, re-reading 
also what the Jewi.sh prophets and historians have left 
written in response to it. 

I hardly think that anything of their kind approaches 
these extended statements in the history of literature as 
an expression of religious identity of feeling between two 
peoples similarly situated, or even more closely connected, 
certainly not at their date ; — that is, not, when all the other 
circumstances are held in view. Recollect that the Bible 
is beyond all other documents regarded as hyper-sacro- 
sanct, and by nearly, or quite one-third the human race ; — 
even sceptics as to its detail acknowledge harmoniously 

* To emphasise such a point should be hardly our secondary object 
throughout such discussions as the present, 
t See above. 
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its unspeakable influence — then let us re-read attentively ^hat 
the Bible records of its own great Jewish- Persian Emperors. 

The psychology of the development was, more distinctly, 
this : — During the shock and sorrows of the Captivity God’s 
people turned their thoughts from earth to Heaven, — ^just 
as we so often do, — for the eventualities had proved that the 
emporal rewards so persistently promised to the ‘righteous,’ 
had in some way, and for the time being, proved illusory. 
Then came their Deliverer with His thronging forces, and 
with a change in their immediate circumstances which 
might well have re-assured them that the Psalmist had 
indeed ‘ never seen the righteous forsaken ’; see above. 
And also that very same enormous event, which might 
well have convinced them that this world should at last 
show them better times as a reward for their fidelity, 
actually itself brought with it the same settled and worked- 
out doctrine of another life which the Jews had just ac- 
quired, but which had been believed in from their birth by 
those same large masses recruited from all parts of the 
Iranian Empire, while priests of this Immortality accom- 
panied every battalion, or made many groups for each 
corps, with an illustrious King of Kings at the head of all 
of them, who never dictated a word for an Inscription 
without attributing every victory to the ‘ Life- Spirit- Lord, 
the Great Creator, Auramazda ’; see Behistun and else- 
where. What wonder then, as I have so often implied, 
that the Jews listened to the unconscious expressions of 
their new-found friends, whose fire-altars at times glowed 
at evening widely, and that, listening, they began the 
more to vie with these Persian fellow-believers in the 
hopes and fears of what was now the common Faith, — and 
so the doctrine grew. While the historically more con- 
servative party amidst the Jews, that of the Zadokians, 
(the Sadducees) clung with aristocratic tenacity to the old 
simplicity, and opposed this growing Zoroastrianism of the 
masses. Yet the new views, adapted as they were to 
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appeal to the feelings of an afflicted humanity, prevailed, 
having first concentrated themselves in a sect which termed 
itself, or which was termed by its indignant predecessors 
Pharisees, Far sees, hardly ‘separatists,’ ‘ dividers.’! 

So that, at the time of Christ, it could be said, and upon 
His own authority, that ‘the Scribes and Pharisees sat in 
Moses’ seat,’ and it was from him ‘ who lived a Pharisee ’ 
that our own future hopes were chiefly handed down 
to us.J 

For additional literary focus to our results, I would say, 
as if speaking from the orthodox point of view, that while 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are un- 
rivalled in their majesty and fervour, constituting perhaps 
the most impressive objects of their kind known to the 
human mind, and fully entitled to be described as ‘ inspired,’ 
yet the greatly more widely-extended, and as to certain 
particulars, long prior religion of the Mazda-worshippers 
was supremely useful in giving point and body to many 
loose conceptions among the Jewish religious teachers, and 
doubtless also in introducing many good ideas which were 
entirely new, while as to the doctrines of immortality and 
resurrection within a restricted sphere the most important 
of all, it certainly assisted and confirmed, though it did not 
positively originate belief. 

But the greatest and by far the noblest service which it 
rendered was the quasi-origination and propagation of the 
doctrine that ‘virtue is chiefly its own reward,’ even in the 
great religious reckoning, and ‘vice its own punishment.’ 

The time is now past, let us hope for ever, when the 
Christian apologist recoiled from recognising the very im- 

* The modem name of the original province of Persia is 
Farsistan. 

f It is bad etymology to trace words to an abstract. 

J Of course our Lord Himself as an eschatologist adhered to the 
tenets of the Pharisees ; — this while He denounced the practices of 
some of their chiefs who were contemporaneous with Him. 
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portant services which have been rendered to the holy faith 
by peoples foreign to the Jews. And surely no one will 
look askance at the happy fact that not only a small nation 
to the west of the Jordan held to those great truths on 
which rest our hopes beyond the grave, but that the teem- 
ing millions of Persia also held to them in successive 
■generations long earlier than the prophets. These con- 
siderations entitle their ancient lore to our veneration and 
investigation. It now lies open not merely to the laborious 
specialist but to the intelligent student, — and it is to be 
hoped that from the mass of human energy devoted to 
so much that is trivial, some fraction may yet be spared for 
the study of this rich and influential monument of the 
past which holds such a conspicuous place among the 
records of our own religious history. 



SFXOND LECTURE. 


CONTINUED RECAPITULATION WITH EXPANSION, 
AND FRESH POINTING. 

Anvone who has been disposed to treat this great 
subject with respect has already seen what my plain issue 
is. I do not in any way object to my readers or hearers 
denying any possible or probable original influence of the 
Persian theology upon the Jewish-Exilic. I wish simply 
to place in clearest light the undeniable fact that two such 
systems existed, one in North Persia,* — and the other in 
Per.so- Babylonia and in Jerusalem, and that they contained 
certain crucial and fundamental elements which were ap- 
proximately identical. There can be no doctrine more 
angularly practical than that of the one-God-ism+ with 
creationism, and this was expressed by the Persian in a 
manner which left no room for a plurality ; — Ahura was 
supreme as the ‘greatest of the gods.’ having created the 
others as Yahveh created our own Archangels + : ‘ He 
made this earth and yon heaven’; ‘He made man and 
amenity for him ’ ; Genesis is not stronger while the 
elohist in Genesis uses the plural § word for the Deity. 

As regards an outcropping dualism in the one and the 
fundamental dualism of the other, see the first Lecture. So 
also for the animated personal immortality |j with judgment. 

Or focussed there while universally diffused throughout Persia. 

t There can be but one ‘ greatest ’ ; see the First Lecture. 

[ Both from the same source (?). 

S In some occurrences actually meaning a literal ‘ plurality.’ 

j| Some critics may, indeed, be surprised that I make so much of 
‘ Immortality ’ when placing it among such supreme principles as 
Truth, Love, Order, and Energy; but manifestly ‘Immortality’ gains 
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etc. These vital constituent elements, then, exist in the 
two systems as a matter of fact, and their identity is 
unquestioned totally aside from all external historical 
influence, mutual or other, between the two. 

[(But a very urgent moral side-question may here arise 
among circles acutely interested in the immediate applica- 
tion of these supposed or real facts to individual believers, 
especially to the young. ‘ May it not be dangerous ’ — so 
they might say — ‘ to our practical results to occupy the 
attention of the young or simple with religious matter even 
when it is only externally foreign to their desired personal 
experience, if it be outside of the point of immediate con- 
version or edification ?’ My more advanced readers may, 
indeed, not understand why I pause to notice such a 
suggestion, but 1 do so, nevertheless. — and I would answer 
the query first of all with an emphatic acquiescence. 

Scientific religionists will not deny that the most solemn 
and beneficial effects result from our manifold forms of 
Christianity far outweighing their defects ; — and God, if 
He is anywhere as a spiritual force, is in the immediate 
application of the good elements here. To block the 
application of holy ideas is to negative their value. All the 
greatest historical doctrinal truths of the most sacred systems 
are in themselves of infinitesimal value aside from what 
they effect in the moral redemption and edification of man. 
The salvation of one human soul from sin, so to speak of 
it, is of more importance than all the doctrines of all the 
religions without it. Better by a heavy multiple that the 
young romanist should never hear a word of ‘ reforma- 
tion,’ nor the young liberal a word of ‘ Church ’ than 
that the new-born hunger for holiness in either of them 

all its dignity as an effort to justify our creation. How else, says the 
religionist, can w^e possibly ac(]uit the Author of our being ? All men 
born into the w'orld should each certainly be willing to bear his share 
of fraud, bereavement, illness, and poverty; — but none the less the 
doctrine of a judgment on high, with rewards and punishments in a 
future state has its chief value to us in rectifying the uni\ ersal sense of 
wrong. Immortality with a judgment well e.xpressed a keen moral idea. 
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should be bafifled by conflicting claims. Let me not be 
misunderstood. Settled interior tendencies to sin are the 
cause of the worst of human sorrows. With universal 
goodness spurring on activity, almost the entire mass of 
calamities would be forestalled ; — and while completeness 
could never be reached owing to unavoidable pain and 
bereavement, — yet a state of great happiness could always 
be indefinitely evermore approached. 

So much for the immediate as the focus of benefits. 
Yet closely linked with it is that past which the present 
becomes at every moment. And this for every reason 
demands our earnest attention, for it not only helps on the 
present, but is pregnant with the future. As the perfection 
of human character is the most wonderful work of God, it 
manifestly both encourages and guides us in the present to 
study its history, and this wherever it may be found, 
though, again, we should first arduously e.xamine that past 
which lies nearest to us — once more the immediate.)'] After 
this, to shut out the great events which have transpired of 
this nature in places even far distant, and in times long 
gone by, is not to be permitted, for the broadening of our 
minds demands it. Of all the ancient religions of the earth 
the Persian should be the dearest to Jews and Christians 
on account of its close intimacy with their own, and also 
because of its depth, i.e., its ‘interior’ spirit. For we 
can freely claim that the Zend Avesta is the ‘ earliest docu- 
ment ’ of interior religion searching the ‘ thoughts, words, 
and deeds.’ See also the emphatic iteration of personal 
religious hopes in the Inscriptions. — Egoistic they may 
be, but there is no mistaking their sincerity. And there 
is also no vulgarity in numbers here, for who of us has not 
felt aglow at the ‘ multitude whom no man can number, 
presumably, among the ‘ saved ’; and coarseness is especially 
excluded from religious statistics when the widening of 
numbers carries with it the narrowing of ‘ perdition.’ 

Here, again, Persia fills out our sphere of vision. No- 
where else on the face of the earth had such numbers been 
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affected by such views. They were in general characteris- 
tic of all Persia (see Plutarch*). If God was anywhere 
present in any human event He was active at the taking of 
Babylon, even when regarded as an external circumstance. 
H ow much more if the Persian army was animated, if only 
dimly, with an interior faith. Had Cyrus failed there, 
where would our post- Exilic Judaism and our pre-Christi- 
anity have been now as historical facts i^''' Somewhere, 
doubtless, and in some form, — but where 1 Cyrus and his 
successors not only saved the Jewish national existence, 
but restored the Jewish worship with its very Temple. 

Time likewise works with these considerations of vast 
populations. If but one in a thousand;*; among the Persian 
public had ever really felt the effective influence of these 
interior ideas, yet that alone must have accumulated to a 
vast psychic force within successive generations. 

Political motives doubtless played the larger part with 
the Emperors in determining upon the Restoration of the 
Jews, yet it is wholly unreasonable for us to suppose that 
religious sentiment had nothing to do with it. Recall the 
altogether remarkable statements in the Book of Ezra — 
the announcement by Cyrus himself, the requests for 
Jewish prayers by his successors. See also the marked 
friendship between the Persian and the Jew as opposed to 
the bitterness of the as yet unconquered Babylon. 

To itrnore what Persia did under the hand of God for 
the Jews as for ourselves would be more than ingratitude ; 
— to deny it would be sacrilege, impugning either the 
Divine omnipotence or benevolence in one of their most 
glorious manifestations. 

As noticed above at the head of the supplementary Lecture, I 
have been much gratified to know that some of these Lectures have 
been read aloud to sympathetic audiences in Bombay ; — and I am pleased 
to hope that others of them may be so honoured. It is this which 
explains the recalling of ideas already once before expressed. I am 
reminded of the continual repetitions inevitable in a volume of sermons, 
t See the first Lecture. 

t Are more than this average affected by Christianity ? 
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If it was at all effective in the sense which I have 
urged, it cannot be described as less than the most 
wonderful pre-Christian religious work of the Divine 
Power outside of Israel.* Arithmetic itself becomes 
sacrosanct.t 

As to both of these elements — ‘ numbers ’ and ‘ time ’ — 
Israel stood far in the second place, owing her supremacy 
alone to the intensity of her religious feeling. Being insignifi- 
cant in numbers, she also reached these results much later. 
Her immortality was for the most part a dim, shadowy, 
half-conscious state very like the classic Hades — with little 
judgment and heaven or fiery hell, and with but transient 
gleams of vivacity. J 

[( — This is notorious.§ Let the reader take up his pre- 
Exilic Bible and read Kings and Chronicles — ten chapters 
at a time — he will be profoundly struck with this marked 
negative peculiarity : — the evil kings did their ‘ evil ’ in 
the sight of the Lord, died, were buried in their appropriate 
sepulchres, ‘ slept with their fathers,’ and their varying sons 
reigned in their stead; — so the good kings did ‘good’ in 
the sight of the Lord, died, and were buried in their several 
tombs, and where is there any judgment for the evil or for 
the good, and where any Hell for the one or Heaven for the 
other — the ‘Semitic future state’ before the e.xile ignored or 
scarcely hinted at these last, as every scholar knows, jj Look 
at the very Ten Commandments — the place, of all others, 
where we should most expect to find it — where is there 

‘ Can even this exception hold as valid ? 

t If this interior system operated upon a vast population tenfold, 
if not a hundredfold, more numerous than any other analogously 
affected, then every century through which that influence has persisted 
multiplies the bulk of this effect ; — but this system had been at work in 
Persia for prehistoric periods ; — the numbers seriously influenced must 
therefore have been very great. To the element of numbers must 
therefore be added that of time, which, indeed, combines with it. 

; Expansions to the first Lecture. 

§ And it was preached in my pulpit close on forty years ago, the 
speaker not having been then thought particularly ‘broad.’ 

II .^nd as has been long since popularly ceded. 
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any Last Judgment, even there ? — where is there any just re- 
ward or punishment ? — The future state is not even men- 
tioned. Who has not been shocked by this t It was during 
the horrors of the Exile that God’s people began to doubt 
whether, indeed, the righteous ‘ never was forsaken ’ in this 
life ; — like ourselves, when similarly situated amidst financial 
ruin,''-' they turned bitterly to God, and sang the finest, if, 
at the same time, the most terrific, of their hymns (see 
Ps. cxxxvii., with its close, if, indeed, that close be 
genuine'*'). [Then, soon after, we begin to hear of ‘ awaking 
from the dust,’ of a judgment, rhetorically majestic beyond 
description (see Daniel ; — ‘ Revelation,’ is its echo) ; then 
we first hear of a ‘golden age,’ culminating in the thousand 
years of Chiliasm (N.T.) ; — then, first, the angels assume 
their names and forms, becoming ‘princes’; — then a con- 
scious ‘ immortality ’ becomes defined ; — then the Saviour 
was ‘ promised long ’ — and ‘ the Gentiles were to rejoice in 
His light,’ and ‘the earth’ — not alone Judaea — ‘was to be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.’ It soon became a complete pre-Christianity, with 
the known results.)]! 

But may not the Persian system, in spite of all just said 
above, have likewise acquired these views suddenly ? — By 
no means; for such beliefs as these — a God-Unity, a 
developed Angelology, an Immortality, Resurrection, Judg- 
ment, a Heaven (of recompense) with a definitive Hell, a 
millennial Restoration with a virgin-born Restorer — inexor- 
ably presuppose far-distant antecedents foreshadowing their 
coming-on in the same literature in which they became at 
last embodied, unless that literature conspicuoiisly lacks suck 
antecedents. In Persia this foreshadowing stares us in the 

* Reprinted from the First Lecture. 

t [(Hell itself was not quite quick enough for their fierce ven- 
geance.)] 

I Extract from a speech delivered in London at a reception kindly 
given by the late iMr. N. M. Cooper (a leading Parsi), at which 
Sir George Birdwood and Professor Moulton were also guests, in 
June, 1910, — and from articles elsewhere communicated. 
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/ace*{ — see also the Rig Veda), but in pre- Exilic Israel 
there is no trace of it.* 

[( — Interlude and Excursus, with continuous recapitula- 
tion, upon the separate and parallel movement. 

The Religions were the same — that is to say, as to their 
main higher elements, and this without external historical 
connection within historic or even otherwise ‘ memorial ’ 
times, for it was seventy odd years before Babylon became 
Persian, after the Jews arrived there. Do we think that 
we have any right to ignore this or to belittle it, in- 
volving, as it does, a most signal work of God, and dealing, 
as no other question does, with the human psychic unity, 
new to Israel, immemorial in Iran?; — and do we regard 
these facts as only fitted to arouse our orthodox suspicions ? 

I think, on the contrary, that we shall be called to account 
for it if we neglect them.— 

If these vast multitudes of persons — on one side vast — 
in those regions throughout such long periods of time were 
so marvellously reached by them, elaborating them further 
to quasi-identical conclusions — recall the list above — in 
places and times so far separated from each other that 
neither one of the two races had, up to a certain date, ever 
yet heard popularly of the other, speaking reciprocally un- 
known tongues, and yet evolvingviews so essential to spiritual 
growth, — surely this proves that this development was inevit- 
able and beneficial. Please to remember that I am not here 
vapidly considering loose items in credulity upon the other 
life which are well-nigh universal to mankind, no nations 
having ever appeared without them vaguely founded upon 
dreams and diseased visions, — I am dealing with two closely 
compacted systems symmetrically filled out as if carefully 
pre-arranged, also established, and only with these. 

That God-Unity has with it a definitive Angelology, its 
personalities approaching identity with the Godhead as At- 

* One would say, indeed, that these tendencies must have long 
been latent among the keen-witted Jews awaiting only the first stir to 
burst them into bloom. 
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tributes, or included with Ahura as if in an Heptade,-^for 
He is, later, if only through confusion of ideas, ‘one of a 
Seven’, — an Immortality zof/// a Resurrection, — a forensic 
Judgment with a plain heaven, and a condemnation with a 
positive Hell,-'' — a restoring benefactor, who was to be born 
out of the common course, a renewed earth in a paradise, 
which, with all the inevitable accretions of grotesque puer- 
ility, yet became marvellously effective none the less in a 
superior spiritual sense, — and all this in parallel development 
absolutely without any (?) previous immediate external com- 
munication between the two. I call this a ‘ marvellous 
phenomenon ’ indeed, and as solemn as it is wonderful, 
dealing also with the psychic unity in a manner otherwise 
unknown ; — and yet all of it is marred or lost the 7nonient 
we trace all these identities to one and the self-same recent 
external, historical, tactual connection, the one set of ideas 
having merely migrated in the mass, so to speak of it, with 
some suddenness from Persian Babylonia to Babylonian, 
and later ‘ Persian,’ Israel, — mechanically borrowed. 

The migration of good ideas is indeed to be desired, 
and we have long endeavoured to further it even with mis- 
sionary zeal,+ but certainly it is a different thing from the 
spontaneous origin of these views out of the primaeval 
psychic human forces. As the ‘ wonderful phenomenon’ first 
of all proves that these views were inevitable in the unend- 
ing cycles of creation, so they contain elements of supreme 
utility, as no one wishes to deny, they being, in fact, the 
secondary utterances of the Beneficent Deity, and this not- 
withstanding the encrustations of erroneous acceptations, all 
centring in the unsurpassable doctrine of subjective recom- 
pense which no religion had ever expressed so fully as the 
Iranian. Such, then, is the ‘phenomenon,’ the original 
self-growth of these compacted thoughts from forces con- 

With a subjectivity almost organic in the Iranian coming less 
obviously to light in Israel ; — recall ‘ he went to his own place,’ one of 
the very few Semitic occurrences. 

t Recall the great work of S. J. Mills. 
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stitutionally present in the human personality, dormant even 
in the animal, — and coming inevitably into apex and activity 
in the course of ages in parallel dev^elopments more rapidly 
indeed, where the first ‘ spring ’ of them was strongest. — )] 

But the other enormous, if secondary, questioti now 
comes back upon us with accumulating force : — did or did 
not the so widely extended, and yet compactly moulded 
Aryan creed in which the Israelites were engulfed, so to 
speak of it, during their first Exilic centuries in Persian 
Babylon exercise any later and supervening beneficial in- 
fluence upon these already accepted but new-found similar 
convictions among the Jew's Every conceivable circum- 
stance affirms the reciprocal influence of the tw'o systems, the 
one upon the other,— and in view of the very great superiority 
in the position of the recently successful Persians to that 
occupied by the handful of mourning captives, that influence 
upon the side of Persia must have been preponderating. 

Here was Israel upon the one side, for long pre-Exilic 
centuries without a pointed hope of any such an Immor- 
tality as most of us hold dear, without a definitive Judgment, 
without a Resurrection, without a clear Heaven, a Millen- 
nium (or a Hell), yet suddenly at once awakened to these 
expectations by a calamity which had brought swift ruin 
upon their remnant, w’hile their status was, at times, much 
like that of slaves, or worse* ; — and vis-a-vis to them were 
Median multitudes — military, civil, priestly, princely, with 
their illustrious Imperial figure at their head — and these, 
only a few brief decades later on, swarming in the streets 
and roads of Persian Babylon, the city with its province 
now from that time on the Persian capital. 

Aryans to a man, these Medo-Persians — as we might 
almost say of them — they had long since been possessed 
with that same hope of full future conscious life beyond 
the grave which the Jews had just acquired — with much 

' Expansions and repointings of particulars already hinted at 
above, and here supposed to have been earlier orally delivered. 
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emotion, let us believe.* With what surprise, then, grow- 
ing to astonishment, must the excited Semites of the early 
Captivity have first discovered this grateful fact! Here 
they were themselves just new-born novices, as it were — a 
grouplet of beginners in a full system of Immortality — doubt- 
less also much affected by the impression that their views 
were a new discovery, and stirred to their utmost depths 
with all the emotional effects of regeneration in its train. 
But when the Persian army appeared, whose victory and 
continued presence were hailed as their temporal salvation, 
they discovered, to their amazement, that their own fresh 
ideas upon futurity were an ancient creed with their new- 
found friends, and that they were held almost universally — 
not always, of course, with that personal fervour which the 
Jews then felt as neophytes,-— but that they were most 
certainly held with ponderous conviction by the very chief 
representatives of the new Babylonian life, who would be, of 
course, the so-called Magian priesthood. 

Everything, as regarded also from every reasonable 
point of view, looks rather toward this later influence of 
the great religious patron nation upon their once suffering, 
but now grateful, proteges, while but few have suggested 
the other direction to the current. ‘Affection,’ alone of 
itself, must have had something to do with the intricate 
psychic motions inevitably stirred within the one party in 
the vivid situation. The signal Conqueror of their op- 
pressors would be naturally the object of their enthusiasm, 
as would be, indeed, the leading personages in his garrisons. 
Think of the change which Cyrus occasioned in their cir- 

These are the obvious ineffaceable facts which the most ultra- 
conservative of all historical theologians will not, because he cannot, 
attempt to dispute, they being the A B C of all historical religious 
knowledge upon the points. Xo Bible-class, nor indeed should any 
Sunday-school instructor, be without this knowledge as to this most 
solemn circumstance. It was Oiir Own religion in a friendly race ; — and 
this should be rather more than less pressing upon the attention of every 
student of our Holy Faith, teacher or taught, —that is to say, so long 
as we hold to this spontaneous growth of Immortality among the Jews. 
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cumStances at his advent, and see how they recalled it in 
Isaiah xliv.-xlv. My claim in argument is, therefore, for a 
very strong and completely surrounding and enveloping 
later waA supervening [n^ue.nce. of the North Persian One- 
Godism, Angelology, Immortality, Soteriology, Judgment, 
Resurrection, Millennium, Heaven, and Recompense, upon 
the same slightly earlier developments in Israel during 
the Captivity. 

[(-But let me also not be misunderstood here once again 
while repeating a principle which 1 hold to be crucial in all 
these discussions. Many hav^e, indeed, held, and still hold, 
to the striking opinion, so often here noticed to refute it, that 
this entire scheme of Persian theology and eschatology, 
not only subsequently confirmed, defended, and encouraged 
— in a word, 'saved' these views within the Jewish 
Pharisaism — a proposition which we may accept — but that 
the Persians originally and first of all taught the Jews these 
things in their full, definite, out-formed shape, as a whole, 
through dominant infiuence or through charm. 

I do not regard it as being at all a just or honourable 
thing to lay one illogical straw in the path of those many 
who have held, or still hold, to such a view, if they hold to 
it with honesty. Any so-called, or real, divine authority, 
through inspiration or the like, has, as I firmly hold with 
the most advanced of opponents, little, if anything, to do 
ivith the fact that portions oj the mere mental ideas 
involved have been imparted through various sources xvholly 
unconnected with any previous especial development of the 
faith concerned. Inspiration has, as I contend, nothing 
whatsoever to do with the question of the mental channels 
through which the bare ideas of any good creed may 
have been imparted to a favoured race or people ; — and 
much do I deplore the prevalence of a contrary im- 
pression.*-)] 

* See these remarks in other words at the close of the first 
Lecture. Repetitions of an admonitory nature and the recalling of 
ideas are here unavoidable, for the reasons already stated. 
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THIRD LECTURE. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC INITIATIVE OF AVESTA IN THE 
LIGHT OF APPLICATION, WITH CONCURRENT 
RECAPITULATION, ESPECIALLY ADDRESSED TO 
PARSIS.- 

I. What — so some of us may inquire — is practically 
after all this value of Avesta upon which such emphasis is 
laid ? Professors of philosophy in the central home of 
learning would not ask of us such a question; — but it is still 
well worth our while to suppose it put and to answer it, — 
for those who wish to name it may be reassured at once. 

The intellectual initiative of Avesta was, like its fellows, 
a condensed psychic force, evolving almost untold results 
even in economics. 

The immeasurable financial, political, and educational 
force in Christianity surpasses that of Avesta, but yet it 
affords us a lead in our discussion here. Thousands of mil- 
lions could hardly stand as a proper expression for the hard 
results of the Christian system ;t — and Zarathushtrianism 
once scored as heavily, for in remoter influence;!; it once 
helped the other on. — Avesta has been this eminent initial 
force in history; — and history, let us remember, is the 
compact summary of crucial facts. Christianity, let us 
claim it, has been the most potent of all forces to restrain 
murder, rapine, theft, and arson ; — but Zarathushtrianism 

* As an appeal for a higher appreciation of their impressive lore. 

t What was Church property once worth, — and what is it not worth 
yet ?— in buildings, lands, hospitals, organisations for collecting funds, 
etc. 

t Beyond all question. 
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was’ before it in the same line of preventive causality 
without immediate early historical connection,* and by 
assisting; gained an after-share in the results. 

o 


The Nature of the Psychic Forces here. 

{a) We open the Avesta, and first of all we meet, imme- 
diately upon its folios, what I have already described in 
much detail above.! — It was a God, who is supreme indeed 
over the good creation, but saved through limitation from 
all responsibility for the evils which so unjustly hamper us, 
with regard to which He was neither implicated through 
origination nor permission, these evils being, as we have later 
discovered, inherently necessary to existence. And surely 
this was the first clue ever given to this now inevitable 
opinion ? — No one before our sage had so traced all our 
woes to the counter-creative activity of an independent Evil 
Spirit, who was also necessarily original and eternal,! — and 
who upon his part was within his limits verily an evil ‘ God 
of this world,’ — a scheme which was beyond all question 
first motived by a school of which Zarathushtra became the 
leading mind. No one has ever doubted that the Evil 
God was thought of because the evils of experience seemed 
utterly incompatible with the absolute omnipotence of any 
good Supreme Being§ ; — therefore that scheme initiated 
within all known history the entire clearness of modern 
conclusions on this subject. The idea may have been 
mooted earlier, but we have no record of it. 

(6) The Archangels also of this Supreme Being who in 

* Zaruthushtrianism was identical with Christianity only in the 
immemorial fundamental elements in prehistoric ages from which each 
developed ; see above and throughout. 

t But which we cannot name too often, — so, necessarily also when 
we wish to link it in with companion issues. 

See the first and second Lectures. 

§ Some idea of ‘ mere indignity ' had effect among other considera- 
tions other evil elements aside from right and wrong, doubtless had 
something to do with it ; — at times much. 
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the highest conceivable sense also ‘ limit ’ Him, were no mere 
winged creatures of the poetic imagination, but, most 
sublimely, His own attributes, those few mighty, if simple, 
essential principles which alone save life from being chaos, 
and the Universe from being ‘Hell’; — they govern the 
Supreme God Himself; — He could not violate them if He 
would. Could anything be more impressive ? He is — as 
said — otherwise One only and supreme ; — for the few sub- 
ordinate things, called ‘deities,’ were His creation ; — recall 
our own Archangels ; — and this in no way impairs His sove- 
reignty ; — compare likewise our Tri-unity; — there can be 
but one ‘supreme’ good object, but one ‘ Greatest Creator.’* 

This, as said and as understood above — this idea of a 
Supreme God still fettered by His character — led the 
ancient world at its date as a scheme of conservative 
theism, with all its vast economic consequences ; — and 
this initiative is what gives it its ‘scientific’ importance. 
[( — Can anything modern of the kind be compared with it ^ 
Instead of presenting such a contradiction as a good God, 
who could create immortal beings predestined by Himself 
to everlasting tlames, He w'as actually in essence rather 
more limited by His own attributes than even by His 
supposed terrific personal Opponent, f He could not 
possibly have been personally concerned in such an 
origination.)] Here we have first of all in obvious light, 
the chief elements in all theological representation per- 
sonified, saving the nature of the Most High God from 
the crime of permitting the origin, and continuing the 
existence of the greatest, saddest, and most familiar of all 
the sorrows which force themselves upon us. 

The horrors of evil existence — so it is unavoidably 
implied — were, as said, inevitably fixed as constitutive links 
in the chain of causality, and this in the very vital elements 
of that existence itself, with its supposed ‘ will-freedom ’; 
recall Heraclitus ; — the Good God was therefore morally, 

* In the \’eda Mitra was the full mate of \'aruna, but in the Avesta 
this independence was absorbed in the supreme ‘creationism’ of Ahura. 

t So, in the interior elements of the subject. 
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but, praise to His Holy Name, only ‘morally’ supreme, 
never mechanically omnipotent ; — He could not disintegrate 
the very laws of His own being ; — ‘ it must needs be that 
the offence come.’ This alone was an immense idea, if, 
indeed, but one in ten thousand ever understood it : — there 
have been many thousands since. The contrary to it 
would be mental mania, which only fails to make men 
‘demons’ because vve dare not think recall the third 
creed, ‘incomprehensible,’ ‘incomprehensible,’ ‘incompre- 
hensible.’ A wonderful thought, indeed, it was for the 
time, 700 to 900 i!.c., and for the place. North-east or 
North-west Iran ; — f and a wonderful thought it is for all 
time, if we could but afford to permit ourselves to see it. 

No — the Good God, according to this implied principle, 
never made a ‘ Hell ’ beneath or here ; — that ‘ Hell ’ has 
been as eternal in the past as it shall be in the future. 

(c) The Constituent Elements of the Gdthic Character. 

And where at such a date w'as there also such a dis- 
crimination of men ‘ as to thought, word, and deed.’ A few 
little wordsj these are doubtless, and common enough at 
present, as we may say, but if acted on, still how deep ; — 
as all well know, they, little and few though they be, 
would, if followed, then raise the world from the ‘ death of 
sin to the life of righteousness ’; — and they find their first 
original here ; — for where was there at such a date, and in 
such a place, their duplicate They were, therefore, epoch- 
making in the redemption of man from brutality. See 
also ‘ that bodily life and the mental ' — again but a few 
little words, and often falsified by hypocrites ; — but, while 
they express a refined view which soon became familiar. 

There was one thing which, thanks to His supreme limitation, 
He could not be, —a felon. 

t This is the place most clearly indicated to us ; — but it pervaded 
Iran ; — see the first Lectures. 

t ‘ A few little words ’ indeed now left to us, but those few imply 
hundreds whose memory has perished. 
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they were once more again epoch-making in the unfolding 
of our civilisation. It was a ‘few little words’ which 
revealed the Copernican theory ; — Isaac Newton’s law 
expressed itself in nine words ; — see the memorable frag- 
ments of Heraclitus, how short they are ! — It is ‘ a few 
little words ' always which awake the world. 

(d') Subjective Recompense. 

And where elsewhere, at such a date, does the wicked’s 
‘own soul’ shriek at him on a Judgment Bridge; — and 
where does ‘ his own beatified conscience ’ meet and reward 
the blest man on the path to a Heaven again of ‘good 
thoughts, and words and deeds’? ‘Virtue’ is here first 
in history ‘ its own reward,’ so definitely, and ‘ vice is its 
own punishment.’* — If this had not been said then, much 
immediate amelioration might have been postponed ; — recall 
our Lord’s own later searching words as to ‘ the thought 
the essence of the crime.’ 

Were these things mere historic relics of the past — 
gems, so to speak, and nothing else ? 

I have elsewhere, just above, implied the vast results 
of every kind which flowed from these psychic forces ; 
but it will be well to return to them for a moment and to 
expend a few further comments upon them ; — and first, their 
acute spiritual result. Zarathushtra was no hypocrite ; — 
hypocrisy was not then the fashion ; — nor had people learned 
that it might pay, — and if but one man even in a hundred 
thousand throughout those coming ages really sought God 
in the manner said (with thought, word, and deed), with 
the ‘ care of the poor’ as his charge, and a ‘ Heaven of good 
principles ’ in his eye, what more than this could we desire 
or expect ? This was what we used to call ‘ conversion.’ 
What Christian or pre-Christian could think of purer 
character? Even such an average as that just named — 
one in a hundred thousand — would soon mount up, a 

* So, epoch-making as a distinctive delineation see the first Lecture. 
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‘ ge'm ’ which lived on with vital effect is a ‘ gem ’ which 
we should study and revere. Tens of thousands up to 
millions must have been made penitent throughout those 
pre-Christian centuries by Faiths like this, — so from 
statistics. Was this ‘nothing,’ — a ‘ trivial result If we 
have souls ourselves we must value good in souls from that 
one fact only. 

It is our duty to God, to ourselves, and to our fellow- 
men, to study this and to pray over it. 

(e) Then the Quasi-external Realistic Reivard in Heaven. 

The present Spiritual World likewise must be taken 
into consideration. We — the most of us — believe that 
souls live on, that they are, as it is said, ‘ immortal’ If so, 
the soul of Zarathushtra, at the head of his innumerable 
spiritual descendants, Iranian or others, multitudes as they 
were and are, exists to-day as saved on high ; — is that 
nothing } I do not at all apologise for having mentioned 
it. No true prophet, of course, whether Jewish or, indeed, 
Christian, could despise saved men of their own Cyrus’s 
race, the race of their Deliverer, their God’s ‘anointed,’ 
who likewise served the ‘ God of Heaven ’ presumably 
‘in thought, in word, and deed.’ What Christian, or pre- 
Christian pious Jew, could have asked more than that souls 
should strive for a Heaven of holiness in such a spirit, and 
with a record of corresponding deeds ? Souls uncounted 
are in Heaven now this moment, if there be indeed any 
Heaven anywhere at all, solely in consequence of things 
like this, this strongly formulated, established, but simplest,^ 
Law. Is this then, again, ‘ nothing’? One might challenge 
opposition. No sane human being who has a heart can 
doubt that this is somethin^. 

{/) And there are external rewards upon earth ; — these 

The entire mass of evangelical Christendom, with its enormous 
effects, claims only the very slightest number of points ; — they rejoice in 
reducing all to ‘conversion.’ 
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forces live on here. All human life is physically one, 
— so science shows us, the father surviving within the son, 
so, actually, as also the mother ; — and a soul’s sentiments 
pass on through example, teaching, warning, discipline, 
and promising — that is, by entailed mental tradition as 
even by intellectual inheritance. If there be any good 
in us to-day, we are now what we are of that good, 
because Zarathushtra and his like were what they were 
three thousand years ago ; — they sowed the seed ; they 
focussed the scattered holier forces. This is even medical ; 
see above. Ideas themselves are hereditary, not only 
traditional, — so that we need not ask ‘what good is it at all ’? 
Our own living status at this hour is here involved ; — if we 
can earn our livings now, and keep our property, we owe 
it to the Saints of Iran and their like in India, Egypt, 
Babylon, and Israel ; — they first planted these principles 
here and when they did. Who does not see it ? — and 
this — let me repeat it, — if but one among a hundred 
thousand of our forebears were ‘heart-devoted’ to a God of 
honour. All the good on earth to-day is a continuation in 
an unbroken line, largely psychical if not physical ; — Asha 
is ‘incarnate’ now, as when Yasna XLIll was written; 
— this guides our ‘ living’ present, which is ever becoming 
future. History is here no mere amusement, and the 
Gathas, with their large lost portions, are the foundations of 
this history, (g) By studying the past we can, first of all, 
now and here, awake our thankfulness to God for what 
is good in it ; — and this helps us now and here ; and the 
evil in it warns us ; — is this again nothing ? If we have 
any feeling, it is beyond all question, ‘ something.’ So 
only can we understand the present, take courage for 
the future, with foresight. By recalling the virtues of the 
past — if there were any virtues in that past, and some 
there were beyond all question — ^we respect our race ; — and 
this gives us still further hope and energy, — for so we respect 
ourselves. And (h), as to antiquity, again, the further 
back we can trace such Hymns as Zarathushtra’s — and 
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scores of the like once lived and told their tale — the wider 
the circles of their influence, for the further back they began 
their work, the longer has been the time for them to produce 
effect ; — we fatuate ourselves when we ask, ‘ What good is 
there in what is old,’ even ‘old goodness’? The further 
back the holy effort, the more were the people who have 
felt it, some ameliorated beyond all question — so ‘ saved.’ 
Hearts by the myriad would have broken but for this lore, 
homes by the thousand would have been destroyed : — I 
challenge the direst infidel to doubt it. Virtuous energy 
has been, and is, incited by such laws, and virtuous energy 
fills our barns with plenty and our chests with gold. This 
is physiology, as I intend it, the hardest of all hard-headed 
fact ; — these doctrines of 3,000 years ago are among the 
things which save us now ; — it is ingratitude to slur them 
or to conceal them. 

II. We can now return, with all just said, to emphasise 
once more the ‘most stupendous ’event* which ever hap- 
pened in that secular history of Israel ; — for it has been 
neglected, — one of the most ‘stupendous’ also in all history 
in view of what we deem its consequences. 

I have endeavoured above with little expansion to point 
out bluntly the immense effects of Christianity upon every 
conceivable interest ; — it is not further necessary to dwell 
upon that matter. — [(Any person capable of an economic 
estimate will see at once that our Religion underlies our 
material civilisation, having become to a larqe extent the 
land’s common law, its great vitalities of truth carrying 
away all the defects of mere historical or dogmatic error.)] 
The influence of Judaistic Christianity, with its ten Com- 
mandments and its crucified Redeemer, has made the world 
a hundredfold more possible ; — the Coliseum would not 
be conceivable to-day, nor would be — parts of — Pompeii. 
But Zoroastrianism was a twin-sister to that faith which made 
this change, though an independent one, pre-dating Exilic 

See p. 42, second Lecture. 
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Judaism ; — and but for that political power which represented 
Zarathushtra the voiceof Ezra would never have been heard ; 
— the Divine Being might have selected some other means 
to accomplish similar universal results, but they would not 
have been these means, — nor these results. As scientific 
historians we are forced to say that an intensely effective 
element in the combined forces would have been totally 
wanting, whether replaced by some other influences or not, 
we need not ask. J udaism with Christianity then was, and 
is, an incalculable power in the world predominating for 
good, IMuhammadism being their offspring, and no one of 
the three would have been what it was save for Persia — 
secularly, certainly not ; — nor would Buddha have come to 
light but for Persia’s twin-sister Lore, the Veda. Had 
Cyrus not arrived when he did with his permanent conquest, 
then, for all that we can see, the re-settlement of J udah at 
Jerusalem by Persia would have been indefinitely post- 
poned* ; possibly it would never have taken place, — and 
Judah would have been left to sing other sad psalms in 
her vast captive home. 

The nascent hopes of a definitive spiritual world on 
high, with its grand items of the creed, might have been a 
mere flash, smothered by the rich forms of Babylonian super- 
stition ; — the animated history of the re-founded Jewish 
polity would never have transpired ; nor would the prophets 
of the Return, with the second Isaiah at their head, have ever 
penned their fervid chapters; — nor would the Asmonean 
Princes have made J udah’s name for the first time glorious 
in war ; — nor would, indeed, the Son of Mary have been 
born where He was, to rule futurity.f 

But Cyrus did arrive at last, and the vast chain of 
causalities began to move. 

What other event of a similar kind can be compared 
with it! — this, almost aside from the Persian religious 
element. That course was taken which alone made our 

* Repointing and expansions of things said above ; see the 
preceding Lectures. 

t Not in a nation rebuilt by Cyrus. 
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Judaistic-Christianity and Muhammadism possible, — while 
the philosophy of the ‘ great renunciation ’ was likewise 
spreading. 

{a) Then this action was neither insignificant nor acci- 
dental. 

Sometimes very insignificant events have produced 
immeasurable effects — the Crucifixion (!) of itself would 
have been deemed ‘trivial’ by many; — see Tacitus. But 
here was a move only to be looked upon as petty on 
account of the pettiness of a ‘ nation,’ saved by it in a small 
side-place within the largest and most energetic Empire of 
its day or of its past* — ruling from Egypt to India and 
from the Ocean to the Caspian. It was altogether a big 
move on the part of a big power. The conquest of Judcea 
was but a mite in the main conquest of Babylonia, though 
her estimate would not be ours -and the re-creation of 
Judaea was but a fraction of one of the world’s greatest con- 
summations, — if to us a colossal fraction. To neglect this 
in our political studies would be as fatal as it would be in our 
religious searches ; — regarded as a grasp upon genius alone, 
it preserved to us the world’s greatest book ;t — the Iliad 
was different and then, last of all, because not e.xternally 
so obvious to us, it brought into Babylon a great conserva- 
tive Religion which soon showed identities with Zion. 

III. Here I must make one confirmatory point not yet 
elsewhere sufficiently pushed home, but, in fact, it is the 
chief ‘motive’ to this present Lecture of ‘application.’ 
None deny the copious abundance of Persian allusions in 
the Scriptures, centring in the somewhat touching crisis of 
the Return ; — here the great restorative decrees occur 
with requests by the Restorers for divine assistance ; — J udah 
becomes again a nationij; — a mere item among the more 
than score incorporated in the mighty Empire, but still a 
nation, if we could call her that. In her scriptures capable 
philologists discover over a hundred Persian words, and the 

* Persia ruled mid-Asia where she liked, and ruled it rigorously. 

t The Bible. 

J See Ezra, Nehemiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, etc. 
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most superficial of readers cannot fail to be struck with one 
dire but most overshadowing significant particular, — that is, 
the close approach of the new Jewish Satan in those exilic 
pre-Christian and Christian times,- — a Satan so exactly like 
the Persian Angra Mainyu* ; — see him especially in the New 
Testament, where he is actually termed ‘a God,’ ‘the God.’ 
Where did Satan ever come to such excessively close 
quarters before in early Jewish times? Some even doubt 
altogether whether it was ‘ Satan ’ who tempted Eve, the 
serpent being one of the ‘beasts of the field.' And where 
else was ‘ he ' at all so prominent as in Iran’s faith ? At the 
first we only infer later actual historical literary influence, 
but scientific history has here ahso something quite addi- 
tional to say. 

{b) Just as we know from the scant fragments left us of 
Avesta that its literature was originally manifold as great — 
so we may be sure that the religious political communica- 
tions from Persia and to Persia still left us in the Bible, 
were but a tithe of what were really exchanged ; — nay, scarce 
a hundredth part ; — so we must always measure things in 
‘ scientific ' history : — a tithe, or a hundredth part, only of 
such evidence, survives ; — this has been forgotten by most 
of us.t But the intercourse between Great Babylon and 
her tiny province must have become continuous, the political 
machinery in that Empire being kept taut ; — and Babylon, 
let us never forget, was Persia’s Capital. ;J; 

Insignificant as the Jews must have been politically, 

' See above. 

t Readers used to imagine that all which Persia had to do with 
Judah is contained in what is left to us of all the greatly numerous 
documents and fragments which once made up the Bible. ‘ Yes,’ we 
used to say, ‘ Cyrus is mentioned in an interesting manner ’ — ‘ he 
decreed the Restoration — ‘ Darius is mentioned,’ ‘ Xer.xes is mentioneed 
and Artaxerxes ’ ; — and ‘Babylon was Persian.’ Did we even know 
this last ? First of all, we never dreamt that half our Bible perhaps has 
been lost to us, nor that but a hundredth part of the Persian decrees 
have been preserved ; — it is indeed well-nigh a miracle that so much 
has escaped annihilation. 

t Practically, if not actually, so for two centuries more or less. 
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though their city flanked the road to Egypt, no thorough 
historian doubts that they attracted more than their natural 
share of imperial attention, for beyond all question their 
incisive religious animus gained the notice of the Govern- 
ment as of the Emperors, unless we ignore Ezra as pure 
forgery. See how their religious lyrics became an object of 
envious derision to the pre- Persian Babylonians.* Persian 
notice of Judah would argue reciprocal ‘notice’ of Persia 
on the part of J udah, even if we had no positive record of it, 
as vice versa ; this I have said before f — and what a record 
have we got of it deemed, too, inspired. 

(c) Some writers used to deny ‘all connection’ of Jews 
with Persia — especially religious connection and mutual 
influence — and these persons^ would recoil when we show 
how tremendous this influence was ; — but we can follow up 
our advantage and show from Scripture a tense activity on 
the part of Persia, whether in flank, or originally direct ; — 
it might well stagger all contenders. 

So, — the yezjs got nothing religions from their deliv- 
erers, — did they not ! — This (!) is what we were called upon 
to consider, though it would astonish any sane outside critic ; 
— but 1 gather that the Decrees had some little of 'religion' 
about them. Read their astonishing sentences — astonish- 
ing still, if yet but half of them be genuine. He, Cyrus, 
was the representative of the dominant Asiatic power — 
mid-Asiatic, — also its unique religious representative ; — see 
the Inscriptions ; — (they break all records in such writings, 
locussing piety if they did not really impassion it). — He, 
Cyrus, forerunner of Darius, adopts the God of Israel as 
the ‘ God of Heaven ’ (Deva),§ — avows himself to have 
received a revealed command, and is so stated to have re- 
ceived it by the Jewish writer ; ‘All the kingdoms of the 

* See above, Ps. cxxxvii. 

t See my Zanithushtm, Philo, the Achaemcnids and Israel, 1905-06, 
Vol. II. 

1 Presumably they exist no more. 

§ A curious Iranian exception, indeed, if my conjecture be correct, 
for ‘ deva’ otherwise too sadly represented ‘ Demon ’ there in Iran. 
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earth,’ so he begins, ‘hath the Lord, the God of Heaven, 
given me,’ thus repeating his own now lost domestic edicts, 
anticipating BehistOn ; — this alone is some guarantee of 
genuineness; — ‘and he hath charged me to build Him an 
house in Jerusalem’ — ^just as he had rebuilt temples in 
Persia and in Babylonia. There was some little religion 
and even ‘ theology ’ there, I think. [(We have strenuously 
worked in foreign missions — here we have meanwhile a 
‘ supreme record ’ with non-supported itineration.)], — Cyrus, 
like Darius, the Supreme Head of Auramazda’s Faith, 
accepts Jahveh Elohim apparently as His equal with another 
name ; — or did he literally mean by ‘ God of Heaven ’ his 
own Auramazda.^ — here named as ‘ Asura, Ahura,* God of 
the shining sky.’ 

He acknowledges Jahveh Elohim as the ‘God of 
Heaven,’ who had charged him to build a House — and the 
inspired writer corroborates his claim to inspiration, even to 
a most incisive form of it ; — he actually wrote : ‘ The Lord 
stirred up the Spirit of Cyrus,’ and adds, ‘ in order that the 
word of the Lord by Jeremiah might be fulfilled,’ see 
Jer. li. ; — and this proclamation, adopting and acknow- 
ledging the ‘ God of Israel,’ became politically universal 
according to the passages ; — he, Cyrus, so it redds, ‘ made 
a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, his Empire, and 
also put it in writing. ’t 

I fear that very few of us, indeed — even of our Bible- 
teachers — have ever at all taken in what this means, — if, 
indeed, but the half of it be true. 

Those were no days of electric intercommunication, but 

* Perhaps he only meant that Jahveh Elohim was a great 
Secondary God, in full forceful harmony with his Supreme .Ahura, 
much perhaps like Mithra, or like Gabriel, or like the ‘Spirit,’ as some 
would understand it ; — and was that nothing for the Persian Emperor 
to say. (Vedic ‘Asura of Heaven.’) 

f In some now lost inscription or document. Portions of such 
edicts amplifying the Behistun inscriptions have actually been found in 
Babylon ; see ‘ Babylonische Miscellen,’ Weissbach ; and also papyri 
fragments ; see ‘ Aramaische Papyrus und Ostraka,’ Sachau, 1911. 
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that edict, if it was ever really so issued, must have held 
up the Holy Faith for the first time to a vast public in 
the first of the then existing civilised powers in all its 
religious centres.* 

{d) And we see from the Avesta with the Inscriptions 
what kind of a ‘ God ’ Cyrus, with his successors, must 
have thought of when he so wrote. He and they would 
gladly have received support from any serious Deity 
wherever he had obtained credit ; — and small blame to the 
lot of them for this ; — but if Cyrus, with Darius, really 
thought chiefly of the ‘ greatest of the Gods who made this 
earth and yon heaven,’ ‘who made man,’ with all the 
lesser Gods, — if he really accepted Yahveh Elohim as but 
another name for his Aura-mazda — was there, then, no 
religion there ; — or even supposing, as 1 have suggested, that 
he merely thought J ahveh to be a high secondary good God ; 
— was that nothing ? Little wonder that Christians name 
‘ St. Cyrus.’ Here was even religious tenderness beyond all 
doubt made practical by deeds, with political benevolence 
and political church-building. The Faith of God was 
authoritatively proclaimed by her great master to Israel as 
to the world. Nobody who is sincere and sane would call 
that a ‘ trivial ’ circumstance. 

So much for a pointed propaganda followed up with ac- 
tion. Even if Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes were politically 
but half sincere, they made good their assertions, and with 
great ultimate effect, — not that they fully understood them. 

{e) And was the later influence of Persia also of little 
account religiously as a factor in development ? I have 
firmly asserted that the dominant system of the Persians 
only later assisted the Jewish orthodoxy, — but was that 
‘ assistance ’ trivial, especially in view of the large negations 
of one influential party ?+ What competent historian can 

I am proud to recall again the epoch-making work of my fore- 
kinsman, but what ‘ mission ’ has approached that act of Cyrus in 
spreading evangelistic light ? 

t The non-eschatologists (Sadducees). 
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doubt that this influence was great — perhaps crucial — till 
‘life and immortality were brought to light’? Unless we 
totally deny all ordinary intercourse between immense 
Persia and its pet-favoured subject nationality, the infer- 
ences become overwhelming. If Persia produced any 
effect at all — and who but a fatuate can doubt this — after 
restoring the Jewish nationality, with its religion, then this 
influence must have been pronounced indeed. And as 
the acknowledged religious influence was so massive, so 
an animated intellectual* result was unavoidable. From 
what source did our Lord receive that word ‘ paradise,’ 
now with us also a name for Heaven, used in the most 
awful moment of our religious history ? One word like 
that implies an hundred once used in Israel, now lost to us ; 
— this is the main point I am now endeavouring to drive 
home as our focus in procedure — : whence came the hundred 
odd other Persian words of our surviving Hebrew Bible?* 
That hundred im[)ly a thousand ; — so, in scientific history.t 
Whence came the military roads, and whence the aqueducts ? 
‘Every depression was to be exalted’ — levelled up — ‘ and 
every elevation was to be brought low ’ — made passable.;!: 

This point, which, as I assert, is crucial, has been 
fatally neglected, this ‘estimate by the multiple.’ To read 
even the overwhelming ‘persianism’ of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, with Jeremiah, the new Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
the rest, as if they were all that Persia did and said in 
those connections, is to lose ourselves to all sound 
reason. What other science eimr so limited its evidence ? 
Who but an incompetent would take a few stray nuggets 
as all of a precious metal to be found in any giv'en place 
suspected to be gold-bearing ? 

I assert, with every careful attention to what I say, that 
the capture and occupation of Babylon with its Provinces 
by Cyrus was not only a mighty event in the history of 

* See above. 

t This is the only way to get a straight view in serious investigation. 

f For the Persian ‘ posts,’ the earliest known in history. 
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politics and war, which no one disputes, but that its results, 
both immediate, in restoring the Jewish nation, and later, 
in protecting and influencing its worship, were well-nigh 
incalciilable ; — see above. Without it, where — as 1 have so 
often asked — would the post-exilic, pre-Christian creed have 
been ? — Where the Christian ? — ^ Where the Muhammadan ? 

IV. It is therefore our close Christian duty to study 
this event in all its bearings. The foundations for this 
study I have been here endeavouring to lay anew, as 
in all my well-meant works. How can we study the Bible 
without studying the Inscriptions and the Bible of that 
Restorer who alone made our exilic Bible possible ? 

(a) In studying the Zend Avesta let us first winnow 
out the chaff (with no offence to Parsis), for every like 
religious document must have its puerilities. To fling 
aside the Zend Avesta on account of some of these shreds 
of quaint ancient fable would be only to prove ourselves as 
silly.* Out of the mass of them the grand forms of a 
noble faith soon rear themselves, and we should yield them 
our attentive veneration. 


* See the first Lecture. 




FOURTH LECTURE. 


THK AVESTA AND THE VEDA.* 

[( Was Philo s Logos the sotirce of Vohunianah ? — a light 
question in Avesta and its connections which may intro- 
duce our theme. — 

One of the most ill-timed devices with which a group 
of parasites ever endeavoured to wreck a subject was 
a suggestion of two decades past (for a moment also 
repeated by a man of reputation, — eating his own recent 
words) ; — it was this, — that the Avesta, even in its oldest 
parts, was no earlier than the Advent, and that one of its 
Amshaspends was Philo’s Logos. This is not the place 
to waste words on those who do not know that the pur- 
pose and ‘ motive ’ of the Philonian Greek logos was 
radically the opposite to the ‘ motive ’ of the origin of 
Vohumanahf, nor that the seven (literally si.x) cities of 
refuge mentioned in Philo Judceus did not originally suggest 
the Seven Spirits of Tobit, Ezekiel, and the Avesta, the 
dynamis basilikc of Philo having been taken from the Kurios 
of the Septuagint, which the gifted Alexandrian in his 
(accidental) ignorance of Hebrew, applied independently. J 
But it happens that the clear facts which these hasty 

* This Lecture was publicly delivered at the Indian Institute in Oxford 
some years ago ; — it has been since made use of in Instructional Lectures. 
It also appeared as two articles in East and IVest of Bombay in 1902, 
and was re-edited as enlarged in The Open Court of June and December 
1910, translated into Italian lately, here appearing in a fourth edition. 

t For the Greek logos was invented as an intermediary between God 
and all matter, an idea which presupposes an original antagonism between 
the two utterly repugnant to Zoroastrianism. 

f See Siegfried, Philo v. A. als Ausleger der A.T p. 214. 
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observers have so singularly overlooked in claiming 
Greek origin to Vohumanah, possess in themselves ex- 
ceeding interest (quite apart). And this comes out most 
fully in the obvious answer which we have to give to a view 
now held, as I believe, by no expert of authority ; — for the 
one simple, but at the same time impressive, circumstance 
which proves, once for all, — and as one would say, without 
a returning question — that Philo could not have inspired 
the Gathas, is the forgotten point (or, perhaps, the as yet 
too little known one) that the Avesta, as all experts must 
acknowledge, is almost Veda. If the gifted Jew inspired 
the one, he could not well have missed the honour of being 
father to the other also. 

Let this then stand as the objective to our entire dis- 
cussion here, — its ‘ text,’ so to speak of it, namely, ‘ the 
almost close identity of Avesta with Veda.’)]* 

The Veda and the Post- Vedic Indian. 

The incalculably rich and varied Indian literature 
opened to us, indeed, an exceptionally interesting world of 
early civilisation, — and that so closely subtle and compacted 
as to be at times almost bias!. We have delighted in the 
grandly simple and highly coloured Rik, where gods, heroes, 
and demons struggle in a maze of close particulars so dim 
as to specific points, in fact, as to be in places almost a 
tangle, but all combined in a moving mesh-work out of 
which life’s passions glint at every turn. — We have en- 
joyed the calm Brahmanas with their placid puerilities, set 
here and there with the invaluable lines of early myth 
and deeper thought ; we have been charmed with the 
melodious epic, till at last the ‘ Friendly Counsel’ with its 
inimitable fables has fairly won our hearts ; — and we have 
stood throughout in respect at what may well have been 

* As this Lecture may appear within a different cover, and upon another 
date from the others upon the general subject of ‘Our Own Religion in 
Ancient Persia,’ matter unavoidably comes before us here which has been 
already touched upon in those previous pages. 
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the earliest sources of speculative conjecture, — but who ever 
dreamt that there was a Veda, in some respects equal to it 
all and superior to much, far up in the misty north, a 
thousand miles from Ganga, and as old perhaps as the 
oldest P-ik ? * 

Yet so it was, and it began to be suspected not so very 
long ago, for the tracing of the particulars still goes freely 
on. And it is this which, strange to say, brings in the full 
evidence even of the Indian documents upon some of 
our own (Occidental) religious dogmas, — of which let the 
‘ Philonians ’ here take notice ; — not that there existed any 
closer historical connection between them and our religious 
views than that through the Avesta. No one who can 
read, as we may say, can well deny the identity of many 
thoughts in Avesta and in our Exilic or post-Exilic sacred 
Semitic books, even if we did not have the Gathic demon 
Asmodeus in the Book of Tobit, where he was opposed, as 
in the Avesta, by the ‘Seven Spirits,’ not forgetting also the 
mention of the Persian Avesta cityf Ragha, Ra'^es, Rai, 
all in a single piece, though not in a single chapter ; — but 
how much are we startled when we recollect that the Rie 
Veda itself is here related? It is indeed a ‘far cry' from 
the Ganges to Jerusalem, or even from the Indus by 
way of a Persian Babylon, — but longer stages have been 
‘ laid behind.’ Of course we have the additional item of 
attraction that the stories of these lores are the tales of our 
kinsmen, — and why not of our very ancestors ? — May they 
not positively preserve the myths of the ancient tree from 
which we actually descended ? — they certainly concern a 
bough of it. 

Was Avesta then concocted in our a.d. One [sic), when 
the Persian language had been Pahlavi for centuries'* — 
Did some ancient Chatterton of Teheran at the time of 
Christ, or just before it, weave such a cunning tale as even 

* At least as old as the Brahmanas, possibly much older. 

t Recall also the statement that it was ‘also in the cities of the Medes ’ 
where some Jewish tribes were deported. 
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the Gathas tell us all unconsciously indeed, as if in passing* 
and wholly without effort to convince us, nay, even without 
a single attempt to state any one so-called historic fact 
in the historical manner?; — if he did, he must have been 
at work for India as well. But the age for such miracles 
in letters had ceased, or never was, in Old Iran with all like 
hidden influences long before it ceased in late Jerusalem. 

From this let us proceed a little further. 

The First Home of the Aryans in their Migration, as 
the Tribes divide, — Identities persist. 

To trace out, then, our analogies more fully, let us take 
first of all the familiar name of ‘ Aryan,’ which, while used 
as an adjective completing the especial name of the Great 
Indo-germanic race, is also much applied to the present 
Indians and Iranians. The term occurs frequently enough 
in the Rik, but strange (or, yet again, not so strange) to 
say, it is only marked as the ‘ generic ’ in Avesta, though 
it appears, as might be e.xpected, enormously widespread 
over all Europe as well as in south and mid-Asia ; see 
it even in the Celtic Iran and in the Irish Erin.\ So that I 
need not have paused to allude, if only with a few syllables, 
to ‘distances.’ For no one anywhere, as we may now 
well presume, supposes that the Indians, as we have long 
since named them, were indigenous to India, or that what 
influence they may have e.xerted issued originally and 
altogether from the land of the Seven Rivers. J The 
present so-called Indians were invaders, of course, coming 
down as a ruling mass into the lands now known to us as 
India from the north and the north-west, and by that same 
Khyber Pass which has seen the ingress of so many differ- 
ing peoples at memorable epochs. We can easily trace 
their very movements southward and south-east. The 
old Rik of the Veda mentions the rivers on whose shores 

* See my remarks above, in the previous Lectures. 

t So it is supposed ; cp. Airyena V(a)ejah. 

J Or ‘of the five’; panj-db is the ‘ five waters.’ 
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they dwelt at successive intervals as they slowly spread. 
The first Rishis sang of Indus with its tributaries, then 
the later ones at last of the Ganges. The men of the 
Brahmanas and commentaries had reached still more dis- 
tant points in the same ever-persisting direction. But, 
what is still more decisive, we can also trace the sources 
of their movements, so to say, backwards to the north, till 
we find them as far up as mid-Afghanistan ; — then, leaving 
Vedic lore entirely, we actually discover their presence in 
feeble remnants among the Iranian tribes, — that is to say, 
we have in Avesta, old and late, the presence of people 
who oppose the new Iranian party, and who correspond, 
at least as to the chief name of their deity, to the Indians 
rather than to the Iranians, for they were termed D(a)eva- 
worshippers in reprobation. First they are seen in the 
Gathic Avesta as deadly foes of the Zoroastrians,* then 
later as a beaten fragment left behind by their disappearing 
fellow-countrymen, as a servile class. So, backward and 
northward we trace the scattered throngs of tribes named 
Aryan, till we come upon what may have been a quasi- 
description of the primccval home itself (for all of them, 
as of all the other Aryans). 

It would be, indeed, a point of peculiar, if not of 
solemn, interest if we could fix the very spot which 
was once the early scene where the Indo-germanics 
acquired those dominant characteristics which distinguish 
them from the hardy Mongol and the brilliant Semite. 
But beyond all doubt we have really an attempt at least 
to allude to the ‘starting-point’ of all Aryan Indo- 
iranian migration. The account, as it reached us, is 
contained only in a few sentences amidst much of a later 
type which could not fail to encrust itself upon it, helping, 
however, by its very presence to preserve the ancient 
hints. 

We find it, this depictment, in the celebrated first and 
second fargards, or chapters, of the Vendidad, ‘ first ’ in the 


* Zarathushtrians. 
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order of printed texts in some editions (but by no means 
first in the order of genuine priority — this of course). 
Here we have a sort of rough Genesis with a series of 
Edens, and with successive expulsions. It is one of the 
most striking fragments of early fable (enclosing history) 
which has been left to either Aryans or to Semites. 

The exact determining of Localities is, of course, not feasible. 

Where the old place precisely was we can, indeed, 
never know, but the Iranians of the two (the future 
Indians and Iranians) alone report it, curiously enough.* 
No place called 'Arya' is prominent in the Veda, though 
the word is frequent, but at the very outset of the Avesta 
document we have the ‘fatherland.’ It was Airyana 
V{a)ejak, the race’s ‘start.’ The Aryan f seems to have 
been the ‘ tiller ’ first rallied to his work, and we have in 
the scant narratives one of the first records of an attempt 
to rise above the level of the otherwise universal savage 
life. 

The March of the Aryans. 

Wherever the land in fact really was, it cannot fail to 
impress us, even without the fuller information, as the 
momentous scene of the first movement of the present 
dominant races of the world, to subdue predestined 
subjects. 

The stirring Cause. 

It would seem to have been somewhere up in the frozen 
North, for the first resolution to move on came from the con- 
straining force of weather; that is to say, from cold ; ‘Ten 
months winter, two months summer, cold on the land, cold 
on the water, cold on the plants, cold on all, winter demon- 
made.’ From this began that mighty march of the Aryans, 
if not of all the Indo-germans, whose subjugating footstep 
presses everywhere as beneficent, let us hope, as it is 

* So far as I know. 

t I trace the word to the root ar, ' to plough,’ as in aratrum ; see the 
previous Lectures. 
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irresistible. It received its first impulse from the unvaried 
and imperative cause of many similar advances — I need 
hardly further name it — ‘discontent.’ It was, however, no 
unreasonable nor sudden restlessness, nor was it brought on 
by a change which was rapid in its effects. Its cause was 
one of the most unbearable of those powers which afflict 
us, and also one of the most prohibitive, if not destructive, 
to the prospects of an early civilisation. Climate, that 
sovereign power under which the ‘ mode of motion ’ * 
appears to be modified or diverted (for it cannot be 
destroyed), was — as so often — the impelling force. Not 
perhaps for the first time ; — that can be hardly possible, 
but for a first time, in an energetic primaeval line, it gave 
the push of fate, and stirred in the virile breasts of our 
forefathers or fore-kinsmen f their first fixed thought of 
tribal, not to say of national, prospective pioneer adventure 
as a unit. It was, indeed, no foolish curiosity which led 
them on, for these Aryans were as little fanciful, if we 
may judge from their practical points in literature and 
in polity, as any of the other main divisions of mankind. 
Their reasons were indeed less trivial than those which 
induce most similar decisions. They moved out, as we 
gather from the venerable tale, before the temperature as 
it chilled, one of the most convincing of all motives for a 
migration — receding step by step. 

\ V/ience came this Climate's change ? 

What sort of a fall in temperature was this particular 
one recorded.^ We know that, in lands now ice-bound 
throughout the year, the bamboo once grew in torrid heat 
quite half a foot in thickness and rising to a dozen yards ; 
— so the elephant, as we see from fossil ivory, once stalked 
in the dense fens of hot Siberia. Can it be possible that 
these strange words of the book V’^endidad actually report 
a similar change from a similar cause ? And was that 
cause conceivably the original decline of caloric upon the 

t Sic. 


* Heat. 
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earth’s crust, — or was it induced by a sun’s periodicity, — 
colossal inference, — or by what ? If it were the former, 
what an obtrusive item, or rather what a dominant oc- 
currence, do we possess in this remote event of which we 
have so clear a trace ! — a change from the cooling of a 
region upon the surface of the globe in the course of the 
original refrigeration, and within human times, — not in 
human history, of course, but in human myth, reflecting 
earlier tales that grew from fact. 

And why should this be so stoutly doubted,* as, doubt 
it, of course, we must ? That its essential idea was mere 
guess-work of the story-tellers lighting upon frost as a 
chance theme, does not seem to be so likely. The simple 
seers of the villages would not so naturally have hit upon 
such a fancy as ‘ cold ’ for the conceived-of motive, or 
moment, in ‘ driving a whole people out.’ Some actual past 
event of the kind of an enduring magnitude, in immemorial 
times, had evidently sunk deep in the hereditary traditions 
and memories of the infantile but sturdy generations. 

And why, indeed, should a climatic crisis be regarded 
as so incredible ; for, as a civic mass, they would have 
left no home for merely a few, if even somewhat persistent, 
bad seasons. Generation after generation in prehistoric 
years must have felt the gradual closing in of a polar 
world, and the forebears of these myth-weavers of Avesta 
may have been among their number. Crop after crop 
must have become impossible, — as we see them indeed 
now failing in our Middle Europe. The herbs, the fruits, 
the cereals, shrank and grew tasteless under the freezing 
gript; and the ‘tiller,’ Aryan, was obliged to turn south- 
ward seeking the summer zephyrs, coming down and 
ever farther down, from his more northern home. That 
region, which from its moderation was once the only 

* Not that any one has suggested such doubts ; — the idea is now, I 
believe, first mooted. 

t See Dr. Warren’s most interesting work upon Paradise Found (at 
the Pole). 
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habitable territory for a man, actually once around the 
poles, became no longer possible, and the moving 
tribes marched ever southward as the seasons fell, 
led on, and it may be ‘lured’ on, by ‘vegetation.’ At 
last they reached the land soon called as they were, 
Iran,* in memory, perhaps, of their more ancient birth- 
place — a name which they have retained, and which has 
survived among us until now (see above) ; — its vales 
and plains stretched far and wide before their view 
amidst the peaks, south-east of the Caspian, south-west of 
it, and south of it. A part of them found support enough, 
as we observe, in the nearly middle Aryan territories ; 
and a part broke off in huge banks, or strolled away in 
dribblets still farther south, down through the Afghan 
passes ever south and south-east, till they reached the 
Five Waters, the Punjab, and became the Sindhusf or 
Hindus, the river-men, and with a singular destiny before 
them. But the old name still held ; — the Aryans were 
aryans yet. 

Sotne South-going Aryans lingered in the Far North, 
almost as if they were Iranians. 

For a long time the territories of the two kinsfolk 
touched, or almost touched. 

The Gandharvas of the Veda, who recall the Avesta 
name Gandar{e)va, were with Apsaras, as far north 
as the vales of Kubha, or Kabul. Not far distant was 
the Krumu which was the Kurnm, and the Gomati which 
was Gtimti {Go^nal), and the Cutzidri which was the 
Sutlej, and even the half-mystic Rasa which was the 
Ranghd. As the common native home is named in the 

* Eran (Spiegel). 

t The Greek form of their present name, the Indians, rather than the 
Sindians {sic) came through the Avesta, or at least the Persian ; Hindu 
is Iranian as against the Indian Sindku (the same word with phonetic 
change ; but how about the Prakrit, etc. ? ; there I am not at home). 
This is hardly my own original view; yet see the Century Dictionary of 
Names, as if there were some hesitation here. 
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Avesta, so their primaeval history is disclosed, not told, 
in both the ancient documents. It is a history repeating 
its predecessors, as history seems ever destined so to do, 
working forward with pathetic effort in its spiral, returning 
but not always, to the selfsame centre in a devious 
circuit on a beaten track. When they had reached 
the rocks of Iran where we left them still undivided, the 
same deserts again stretched before them, ever south, arid 
and hopeless as they are to-day; — but not arid, as we 
may believe, from the salts of evaporated seas alone ; — 
parts of them were waste as well, no doubt, from other 
causes, and from the reverse of that which first impelled 
the Aryans to break up their early borders ; — the summer’s 
drought became, at one point, desolating, for it was not 
sufficiently relieved ; — their chief struggle was for water. 

The Azhi. 

Why did the rivers fall, and the rain hold o{(? — 
Some power was at work against them in the distant 
upland from which the rivers rolled, or in the distant 
heavens from which the rain-streams poured. They 
thought this influence was personal and prseternatural, — 
what else could they think ? ; — some accursed being in 
the sky was busy and active, toiling to accomplish their 
defeat. Sometimes they thought the clouds themselves 
were outside walls,* sometimes the limbs of some huge 
animal they feared, shut in the clouds as nutriment ; — 
the dread dragon-monster of their early tales and terrors 
gave the first outline to the eye of their imagination, 
as the doa constrictor of the South helped on the image 
there. 

Some snake-devil up above, both near and far, was 
winding his fell coils about the cloud-cows dripping to 
be milked. In the Veda he was called the Vritra, the 
‘ imprisoner,’ and so Verethra in Avesta. His other 
name was Ahi in the one lore book, and -still more 

* See Bergaigne (?). 
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originally Azki in the other. He is six-eyed and triple- 
headed in the one, six-eyed and triple-headed in the other. 
He might have the title Ddsa, ‘ fiend,’ in Veda, and he is 
positively Dahd{ka) (the same) in Avesta. 

His bellowing strikes terror in the one, we only hear 
his fell petitions in the other. His object in the one 
is destruction simply, and in the other he would ‘ empty 
the seven Karshvars of the earth of men,’ Apaoska* * * § 
withering drought fiend, becomes his servant. The cloud- 
war becomes a god-war. 

The same thing is taking place to-day. Drought is 
the murderer in large tracts of India, and in Iran it 
has, with other influences, in places literally swept the 
signs of human life away. So of old ; — blighted harvests 
brought on famine ; — dried-up rivers e.xhaled their poison, 
the virus of the reptile ; — the cattle drooped, the flocks 
grew small; — the hardy camel pined; — and Indian 
and Iranian called on the same gods, and in hymns 
which have long been silent, for their help. As we 
are led to believe, they used the very metres in those 
vanished chants which are still sacred now ; f and the 
same great deities took up the contest. The Creator of 
all was Ahura in the Avesta, and Astif'a (the same) in 
Veda. J There was Mithra among the one set of tribes, 
and Mitra among the others. — The old god Athar, whose 
form half perished from the Rik (though reappearing 
later) was strong and resistless in the sister creed, while 
Agni took his place in Indian chants.§ — But the very 
name of the chief combatant of Azhi is Verethraghna, 
the fiend-smiter in the Avesta, and Vritrahan (the 

* Cp. Cushn.'i. 

t We judge so from the metres of the Gdthas and of the Rik, and 
from those in other and later songs which have been left to us. 

f Or ‘an ’ Asura ; Varuna is also at times both literally and construc- 
tively Asi/nj. The Rishis themselves hardly know when to speak of an 
Asura as a^^separate person, or as designating the god-class. Here also 
it was and is impossible to be certain. 

§ He has been in his turn half-forgotten in Avesta, though the word occurs. 
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same) in Veda. — There was Gau, the kine, the prize 
of warfare in both ; — there was Vayu and Vayii ; — there 
was Soma who set on valour on the one side, and 
H{a)oma (the same) on the other, — till we come upon 
the glorious abstracts which were later the Archangels 
of Avesta (the Amesha-spentas). We have Rita (the 
law) on the one side, and Asha (was it arsha ?), the same 
(see also ereta), the law on the other ; — there was Manyu 
{earlier ‘spirit’) on the one side, who was Alainyu (spirit) 
on the other ; * * * § — there was Vasumanah, ‘ who had the good 
mind’f (in the Rik), and Vohumanah, ‘good mind,’ in 
Avesta ; — there was Ks/iatra, the kingly power, who 
was Khshathra, kingly power; — there was Aramati, the 
‘ energetic zeal,’ who was Ar{a)tnaiti, the ‘devoted mind’ ; — 
there w'as Sarvatati, healthful weal, who w'as Haitrvatat{i) 
(the same); — and there was Awritatva, who was im- 
mortality, and ameretatdt, the deathless long life, here 
and hereafter. By the side of these there was (^raush(i, 
‘w'illing hearing,’ and Sraosha, ‘heedful listening.’ 

The Demons. 

And the same demons too often foustht ao-ainst 
the saints on either side (indifferently). There was 
Manyu, later ‘ demon fury,’ on the one side, and 
Angra A/ainyu on the other; — there was the Dimh, a 
harmful-lie-god, and the Druj, she-devil, on the other;— 
there was Divgha and Draogha ; — there were the Yalus, 
who w'ere Yatus ;— there was Rakshas, demons on the one 
side, and rakslia-doers j on the other ; — there was the 
Ddnu and the Danu. The same human, or half-human, 
helpers took up the cause. Yima in his heroic character 
is Yama, latcr.\ — Trita, the mysterious ‘third one’ in the 

* Not, however, an Amesha, more another name for Akara, or for his 
chief servant above the Ameshas. 

t As the name of a Rishi. 

t Rakhshaiti, my suggestion in S.B.E., XXXI. 

§ See above (was not the Avesta vowel ‘ i’ a later false transmission?). 
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Veda, is Thrita in Avesta. — In the Veda he is primaeval 
before all as the first preparer of the Soma, in Avesta he 
is only the third, if still pre-eminent arranger ; Traitana 
is Thraetaona ; Kavya Ufand was Kavi Usan. The 
features of the encounters are alike ; — the god-war became 
a ‘faith-war.’ Traitana battles with the Dasa as others 
with the Ahi ; — his tribe name was Aptya, and so in 
the Avesta it was Thraetaona Athwya* ‘who smote the 
same dragon, three-jawed and with thousand jointingslf 
and of mighty strength, which Angra Mainy^i, the torture- 
god-wrath, made against the corporeal world.’ In India 
both old forms faded, and the Hercules of the Veda 
appeared ; — Indra took up his bolts ; — so in Avesta we have 
Indra, misspelt Andra, but in this case turned to demon 
like the Dcvas and some others, 

In Veda he drinks the soma to stir his courage ; it is 
of Trita’s brew ; — sometimes he takes that old kindred name. 
He smites the Ahi as Thraetaona did his monster. — His 
mace has a thousand points, Kavya U(and forged it, and is 
there at hand with it — and so in Avesta Kavi Usan is on 
the side of Thrita.% 

ilAw side by side with Gods almost as Peers. 

Man not only took part, but helped on the gods 
with equal energy. Keresaspa (in Avesta) is almost an 
Indra, and so men help on, half-god(-d)ed throughout, 
in Veda. Sacrifice itself, as if half-deified, did much in 

* I would now’ suggest Awthya as of course, and a corresponding 
change in the analogous Vedic form, as in the texts. 

t So I suggest an alternative. Avesta’s Thrita is rationally ‘third.’ 

J See "below, upon the further divergencies. We must not forget the 
Rishis, who assumed these god-names wholesale. 

§ The influence of Avesta upon Veda is a great deal more probable 
than that of Veda upon Avesta for the simple reason that the Vedic 
people came down into India from the north-west, as no one doubts; 
— there the Vedic Indians were once pre-Avestic Iranians beyond 
all question ; yet far as India was and meagre as were the intercom- 
munications,^ stray idea may well have reached Iran from early Vedic 
Afghanistan. 
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the matter too. So also in Avesta : 'O Ardvi Sura 
Anahita* with what offering shall I serve thee, that 
thou mayst run down, that the Serpent slay thee 
not, damming up thy streams — The Yasna answers, 
‘ with offering and libations ’ ; — these are the powers and the 
weapons which arm both defence and attack throughout. 

The almighty force was fire, and in both communities 
it never faltered,! as the battle raged. The grass 
was spread, — the seat was made (barhis in the Veda, 
bares{man)X in Avesta), — the hymn was raised, — the ear 
was gained, — the sticks twirled furiously and the sparks 
appeared, — the fire came, — the god lit on his throne ; — 
his word went forth, — the cloud-flame fell, the lightning 
struck, — and the monster quailed ; — his folds were burst, 
and the showers loosed, with all the blessings which 
they brought or symbolised. 

The Same Heroic Deeds. 

Different heroes, both Indian and Iranian, bring on the 
same salvation by the same deeds, — and sometimes they 
even take the selfsame names. 

The half-god Kercsaspa, as above, does the same work 
as Trita, and for the matter of that, as implied, he does 
Indra’s too. This was to be expected in the successive 
developments of myth, and it has analogies in every ancient 
record of the kind ; — gods and devils, demons and angels, 
borrow everywhere each other’s deeds, as do heroes and 
their opposites ; — and this as if by merest chance (in all 
such lores). 

The Reason Why. 

Yet there remains always the reason why successive 
champions should meet successively the selfsame foe ; — the 
Demon's work was natiires course, and so ever fresh as it 

* ‘Heroic one of spotless (waters).’ 

t Though its name shifted back and forth ; see above. 

X But if this form be original the etymology must be irregular. In 
all such cases the word should be rationally restored ;*^no ancient 
document has been handed down intact, -man is mere suffix. 
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recurred ; — decade after decade, — if not year after year, — 
the same serpentine power wrapt his encircling length 
about the rain-clouds, and brought the famine on. — How 
could it be possible that similar deeds done by successive 
heroes could remain unsung ? ; — the identity of the results 
would stereotype ideas. 

The Gods of Peace. 

And when the war ceased for an interval, the same 
gods of peace ruled in the happier time. There was 
Airyaman of Avesta, ‘friend true to Airya,’ who was 
Aryaman of Veda, and Nairyosangha, ‘blest of man,’ 
who was Nardfansa ; — there was Bagha, god of good luck, 
who was Bhaga in the sister book ; — there was Parendhi, 
god of riches, who was Puranidhi in the Rik (though not 
personified), until we come upon a summing-up of favourites 
(favoured for good reasons, if only for the moment) ; — and 
they are curiously enough counted up to the same figures 
(thirty-three) in both Veda and Avesta, in each division of 
the tribes,* 

And the same Huinan Princes of the Peace are in part 
common to both sides. 

Vivasvant is Yama's father, and Vivaiighvant (the 
same) is Yima's.\ Yama is a king of the blest, and so is 
Yima Khsh{a)eta (in Avesta). Some of those who were 
erstwhile warriors were later renowned in calmer clays. So 
our Thrita, no longer spreading slaughter (see above), is 
now occupied in precisely the opposed direction ; — he is 
the first physician ; J — and so in the Atharvaveda (he 
wipes gfif sin or disease) ; — he even gives elsewhere to 
the gods the boon of slumber; — in yet another place 

* In both Veda and Atharvaveda we have it on Sanskrit side ; and so, 
sure enough, in Yasna (I, 33) ; not perhaps that the same gods were actually 
meant at all times when the figures were used, but the number was once 
emphatically solemn, and the old impression lingered with the relic of a 
forgotten reckoning. Burnouf first noticed this, not Haug, who repeats it. 

T See nT^*otes above. 

J Vend., XX. See also XXII for other healing. 
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he gives long life to men; — in yet another any evil 
thing is to be brought to him to be appeased.* * * § In 
another he appears as poet. Kavi Usan backed up the 
Thrita in his duel, as we saw, — but he is also engaged in 
kindlier work, and reinstitutes great Agni as high-priest, 
leading the heavenly cows themselves to pasture.f It 
is another person, if Vafra Navaza be a person, who in 
Avesta takes up the task of Kavi Usan (in the later books) 
and anticipates air-navigation, | for he tries to fly to heaven, 
though where does Kavya Ufana do the like ? — there are 
plenty of mountings to heaven. 

Such are some few of the parallels. Well indeed are 
these Iranian texts called three parts Veda, so far at least 
as the tales they tell may tally. The word itself too, Veda, 
is near Avesta, which, however, may be d Vista I with a 
prefi.xed d. -d- Veda and d-v{a)edha || touch everywhere. 
While of the metres which I mentioned,^ one of the oldest 
and not least beautiful, Vedic Trishtup, survives in some 
of the choicest of Avesta hymns. And these analogies tell 
irresistibly toward the argument for the earlier age of even 
the later Avesta, where, for the Iranian side, the analogies 
for the most part fall. 


* See R V., VIII, 47, 13. f R V., VIII, 23, 17. 

I I can, however, find no exact parallel in the Veda. In a later book 
(Bhagavita-gita, X, 37), he is the first of poets. He has four sons in the 

Mahabharata (?), etc., etc. 

§ The same as A pitta, t before t goes over to s (st). 

II V(a)cdha occurs in the Avesta, but more in the kindred sense of 
‘possession.’ According to all analogies an Iranian V{a)edha might, how- 
ever, jjrecisely e(jual Veda. 

^ See above. The ‘ fringes,’ so to speak, of these analogies must vary, 
considering the immense distances involved and periods of time, with sparse 
intercommunications. In the case of Asura we must also remember that 
the shiftings of the applications of the word must be more than usually 
kaleidoscopic, because the word of itself had originally so clear a meaning 
as God, aside from all application to a person;- — yet I hold that its earlier 
occasional use as of a supreme person affected to some extent its applica- 
tion ever after. Its inverted use for ‘devil’ or ‘ devils ’ seems almost ex- 
clusively personal it is applied to it, or to them as to a {wsconal Satan, 
or to a gang of Satons, so named. 
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THE ESTRANGEMENT AND THE BREAK.* 

But amidst this mass of evidence, full as it so evidently 
is, and decisive for the unity, vve come upon a phenomenon 
which at the first sight of it undoes it all. 

[(Internal differences, as we are all too well aware, have 
everywhere lowered religious names, and holy offices once 
held most sacred fall to less repute ; — ‘ unpreaching pre- 
lates,’ let us recall, for instance, were once not approved 
by Puritans, and the chief titular Christian Bishop is openly 
called ‘ Antichrist ’ by a large fraction of those who profess 
to worship the same great Lord ; — many also who exalt 
the ‘ saints ’ with conscientious devotion are termed 
‘ idolaters ’ by their co-religionists, while these in their 
turn hurl back the retort of ‘ heretic,’ each party to the 
conflict being doubtless both serious and fervent, while 
each also consigns the other without hesitation to the flames 
of an eternal future. 

It was still more natural in the first struggles of the 
Faith with the classic heathenism for the early Christians 
to find ‘ Jupiter ’ a possessing devil, or to withdraw ‘ Apollo ’ 
through the nostril of the neophyte. 

No facts, indeed, would seem to be more cruel than 
such as show the dearest gods of one race made the very 
demons of the next)]. 

The Great DethroJievietit. 

Yet where — to resume — in the wide history of religions 
or religi®us peoples, will you find the gods whom the very 
men involved themselves once worshipped, — nay, the sup- 
reme chief one of them all, long regarded as Creator, — 
at last dethroned, — a god still adored by their own close 
kindred t — those of His present defamers ; — nay, not alone 

See East and West of Bombay for March 1902, and The Open Court 
of December 1910. 

t The kindred of the men who now condemn them. 
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dethroned , — transformed Wke. any foreign god to fiend, and 
this not only in spite of their kinsmen’s unchanging belief, 
but in fact possibly, if not probably, becanse of it. Yet this 
is what stares at us from every folio of Avesta, as from 
many a section of the Veda. Not only have some of the 
subordinite divinities turned upon their alter-ego' s, but the 
very name of Heaven itself is violated ; — and this, as I 
regret to say, upon the side of Iran. No name more fitted 
to beneficial spiritual powers could ever, as one would 
think, have fastened itself upon the receptive sensibilities 
of happy worshippers, than that name of the ‘ shining sky ’ ; 
and Dcva (to dyu, dyut) is, indeed, still used by several 
branches of the great Indo-germanic family as deus, deity, 
and the like, a household word in Western and South 
Europe (more book-word with the Teutons). 

And so in classic times as well, Zens pater wdiS Jn~piter, 
as divas pitar was Heaven’s father, and yet it was this 
‘Heaven’ itself, Zeus-divas, which Iran used for the oods 

o 

of Hell ! — a great pity, as we may well concede ; — it might 
indeed even shock us, — but so it remains the fact. From 
the very Gathas on, throughout the old, the intermediate, 
and the new Avesta, throughout the period of Pahlavi, 
through that of the exquisite Persian literature (early, 
middle, and late), down to this very day, hardly the 
smallest trace of a deviation has been discovered or 
reported. D(a)eva and Dev have never been made use 
of prominently, if at all, — so far as 1 have observed, or can 
remember — in all our surviving Iranian to designate those 
Holy Beings whom the ancestors of both Indian and 
Iranian once worshipped with the word (so signal in this 
use) ! 

Its Caicse. 


/ 


And how did this sad change occur, as we must in due 
course inquire? — It might assist our answer if we first look 
for a moment at a still greater profanity, if not, indeed, still 
greater blasphemy,— as we might so term it,— ^qd this time 
still quite as unhappily, if, as was the fact, upon the other 
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side. Asu 7 'a became displaced. The Indian Aryans, and 
some of them at an e.xcessively early period, themselves 
dragged down this once honoured name for the Supreme 
Spirit whom their own still earlier seers adored. ‘ Asnra ’ 
itself was changed by the ancestors of Indians, as by Indians 
themselves, and not only changed but inverted in its turn, — 
as in the other case of Deva. There a sacred generic name 
was degraded ; — but this was worse than degrading a mere 
generic name. ‘ Deva,’ however glorious, seldom meant 
an individual deity till later days,* * * § while Asura was seem- 
ingly at times beyond all doubt a distinct person, or at least 
rhetorically so used, and as such his name was taken most 
horribly in vain, — at all events as the great god-class. He 
was once the believer’s father,! not only ‘ Heaven’s Deva’J 
as in the older \Tda, but father of the heroes that bear the 
earth, § and even of the infinite ‘ eternals ’ ; — not man alone, 
but ‘ gods’ bore hymns to him,|l — ‘the offerers of the great 
race of Angirases are his servants, sons of Heaven,’^ so 
three of the First Adityas are his champions.** Even Agni, 
dearest of the gods, is born of hini.++ 

‘ Seven-priested from of old, forth, forth he beameth 
As in the mother’s womb apart he shines, — 

Eye hath he never closed, the watchful, joyful. 

Since from Asura’s loins he issued child,’ 

One would think that Asura’s place as a god — so far as 
he was so signally a person— was safe, if ever a deity’s 
possessions were ; — but he begins to lose it, and before a 
redoubted rival, who is found indeed uniting with Heaven 
itself and the wide Earth against him, Asura, — for all bow 

* Cicero’s deus was often merely ‘ the divine,’ as was also theos. 

t Not understanding 'Varuna’ just here. R V., X, 124, 3. 

I R V., V, 41, 3. Asura of heaven. 

§ R V., X, 10, 2. 

If R V., X, 67, 2, etc. 

** ^*V., Ill, 50, 3 . 

ft R V., Ill, 29, 14. 


il R V., V, 41, 3. 
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down before the rising Indra (R V., I, 131, i). The full 
celestial civdl conflict at length breaks out : — 

•O Lord of prayer, Brihaspati, O Indra, 

With thy hot bolt split through Asura’s men 
As thou of old didst smite with daring fury — 

So smite to-day, O Indra, that fell fiend!’ 

And this of Asura, erstwhile the father of both gods 
and men ! 

‘O Indra, Vishnu, all ^ambara’s strongholds 
Ninety-and nine, ye smote, though fastened tight 
A varchin s hundred, yea a thousand foemen 
Ye slew them all, Asura’s thousand might.’ 

At last he is totally ‘ungod-ed’ (called ‘no-god,’ 
adeva) with his once peerless hosts ; — 

‘ Bladeless the non-gods Asuras oppose thee, — 

With hurling spear,* O headlong, drive them hence ! ’ 

And this goes back how early The Riskis ioW their 
tricks, — Atri defeats them. Several of the gods claim to 
overshadow them. No fall could be more signal. Even 
the Dasa. the ‘fiend’ (see above), is coupled with the name 
(R V., X, 138. 3). 

It is a very remarkable phenomenon, look at it in what- 
ever light we may. (It is not at all possible that the word 
‘Asura’ was used of evil beings arbitrarily and with no 
gradual departure from the earlier sacred use ; — recall the 
same change with manyu, etc.) And this occurred in 
hymns sung by Rishis of the same people, in the same 
metres, and in the selfsame line of priests (apparently). 
Here then is a god-name, spiritually supreme in one century, 
or perhaps even in one decade, and yet not only degraded 
but reviled in another closely succeeding period, — and in 
the same country, among the same people. 

And so again we have the question, as of D{^a)eva 

R V., VIII, 85 (96), 9; literally ‘with thy wheel.’ 
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name, though Asura is somewhat less familiar. Let 
us now ask more closely, — how did this happen ? The 
great name Ahura, i.e. Asura, held itself unrivalled in the 
other land from one end of the Iranian territory and history 
to the other ; — it never lost its supremacy. Why did it not 
likewise continue to be supreme in India as well? And 
why did the like — only approximately — parallel reverse 
take place with the name of D{a)eva * as we have seen — 
adored in one accidentally far-separated lore — territorially 
separated — and execrated with dynamitic fury in the other. 
Was theology alone the evil cause in both cases of this lost 
sovereignty ? 

That the once twin peoples later quarrelled theologically 
on the matters of ritual and creed none can doubt ; — and 
that their religious disagreements had something, as of course, 
to do with their mere geographical division seems certain. 
In the case of Asura this took place not with the division 
between Indian and Iranian alone, but with the jarrings 
between school and school among the Indians ; — there were 
such bickerings beyond a doubt, and as usual, and this 
even between shrine and shrine. To explain this deplor- 
able, but too frequently recurring, mishap, we must, as so 
often, now go back to the pettiest of all small causes. Some 
poet in a favoured centre had made too brilliant illustrations 
—this was the difficulty ; — or some woes predicted by one 
priesthood there had turned out too strikingly, though perhaps 
accidentally, correct ; — or again, more simply and as a familiar 
case, one community had become too prosperous, so that 
their especial patron deity must be a little taken down. Such 
was bey®nd all doubt the far-back secret of the thing. 

So, low and deep, the mutterings began against the 
prestige of the now, alas ! too loudly praised Asura : 

‘ Those vaunted deeds of that especial deity, or class, give 
flocks and herds across yon river, or yon border ’ ; ‘ This is 
the very cause, perhaps, why docks and herds are dwindling 
here' ■, — '-fA^ira, once supreme for all of us, is turning out 

* /.e., Devi. 
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to be a party-god to the great profit of those rivals.’ And 
as the negro first neglects and later pounds his fetish, so 
the Indians began to drop Asura hymns, then to murmur 
in undertone some fragments in a hostile strain, — till at last 
after some savage struggle they cast off all reserve, and 
openly reviled the god who could so help-on the hated 
neighbour, and soon forgot the days when they too raised 
his name (in song as sweet as any). 

This was the true, main motive of the change, we may 
depend upon it, as between Indian and Indian; and — 
take my word for it — it is the secret of half the changes in 
opinions since. Could things like this have failed to help- 
on, if not actually to cause as well, the differences also 
between the men of X-Tda and men of xAvesta (and this 
while they, the future Indians and the original Iranians, 
still touched each other in their homes), as such like things 
most certainly brought on the same sort of differences 
between Indians and Indians in their southern settlements, 
also still later on ? The contrary seems hardly possible ; 
things like these must have been the causes here at work. 
That these grave, and ultimately fatal, differences with all 
their mournful but inevitable conse(|uences had their actual 
origin from anything like simple and clearly differing 
radical intellectual convictions stirring the very soul and 
con.science, is unlikelv to the last decree. Even the 
precipitation in some of our own great modern reforma- 
tions had its impetus from the smallest of all trivial hopes 
or fears. Xo, — it is extremely foolish to suppose that a 
purely rational theological antagonism in opinion was 
really, at that early period, the moving cause of tjie harsh 
events which followed upon these subdivisiems in either 
case. Theological rancour — indeed, to some degree of 
old, as I have conceded — deepened, and become embittered 
by every selfish instinct fermenting in the minds of the 
great leaders, — and this to some degree, and as a thing of 
course, kept them, as they felt it, active *tirh in the 
stream and at the helm, and m(jre sincere fanatical con- 
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victions must have helped 011 the conflict everywhere and 
throughout, — but the mainspring of the conflict lay, as 
ever, in brute jealousies. 

As the Indo-iranian tribes extended, the advanced 
settlements stood somewhat too far off from the chief 
centres, and the bands of inter-racial connection became at 
times attenuated. Differing interests — if only in the great 
markets in the wider meaning of the term — could not fail 
to stir up discord ; — unequal fortunes nourished hatred, — 
ofreed tjrew furious as wealth orrew insolent, — border friction 
became more constant as the country’s sections grew 
personally more and more estranged, — bloody brawls led 
on to still more bloody raids, and these to remorseless 
inextinguishable feud, — until the long fratricidal wars 
began, and the battle-shouts were deities. As INIosllm 
cried ‘ Allah, Allah ! ’ with terrible effect, so each side in 
murderous affrays called on its favoured name. ‘ Deva, 
Deva ! ’ was shouted along the one line, and ‘ Ahura, 
Ahura ! ’ rose fiercely from the other. And in the roar of 
the chorus the keener wit and the nimbler tongues * of the 
future Rishis too often wove the better words, and silence 
sank upon the ranks of Iran. And when victory came, with 
its known atrocities, we can well perceive how ‘ Dev'a, Deva! ’ 
became more feared, and if possible more hated (though it 
was once to both a name endeared), while Ahura as Asura 
was correspondingly despised by the southern throngs. 

The one side in de.sperate fury cried — 

‘ Your kindred, O ye D(a)evas, are a seed from the mind 
polluted ; 

Who praise unto you most offers, with the deed of the lie 
deceiveth : 

Advanced your stratagems are, renowned in the sevenfold 
earth.’ t 

* The bhort slioutb went back on battle hymns : — recall the soul-stirring 
hymns ortnoTlerii cnil war. 

t Vasna, XX.XII, 3. Something such-like, or parts of it in short cries. 
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while the other side thundered back with hymns such as I 
have quoted.* 

I am convinced that this was the e.xplanation of the 
strange chanofes as regards the ofods of each. 

o o o o 

The Results, or some of them. 

Victory was not always on the Deva’s side, and with 
victory captives were divided ; — many a North-Western was 
carried off towards India beyond a doubt, and some from 
amongst future Indians were draped back to Iran. There, 
after the sullen peace, in the New Avesta, these D(a)eva- 
worshippers became a servile caste amid the subjects of 
Ahura, though in the Gathas we find them still unbeaten 
and in arms. There, in the New Avesta, they are at 
home, domesticated, and to a degree assimilated, but 
with such scanty civil rights that their very lives were 
lightly risked. A grim smile forces itself upon us as our 
eye runs down the pages ; — the form of cruelty is as quaint 
as it is merciless ; — the tyro-surgeon might try his virgin 
knife on them, these D(a)eva worshippers, but on no 
account could he begin his practice on a believer in full 
credit. If he ‘cuts’ three times, and all three times his 
patient dies, his knife must re.st for ever only if he cuts 
three times, and all three times his D(a)e\ a- worshipper 
survives, — then only may he proceed and ‘ cut ’ the 
orthodo.x.f 

These Differences and Inversions only the more acutely 
point the Facts of Unity first notici d. 

Such murderous estrangements — as is often elsewhere 
seen — only heighten still more the singular eflect of the 
phenomenon of the past agreements on which we lay 
such stress, and they set the last seal to our convictions. 
The ancient, but alas ! now too often spiteful, sisters, were 
once almost as one, quite members of a family. If the chief 

* The hymns behind the battle-shouts. 

^ Vend., Vni, 36 ('94) ff. 
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gods (see above) lost their hold among the Indian-aryans, 
how much more was it to be expected that brother deities 
of lesser macrnitude in the two orreat race divisions should 

o o 

lose their caste, and that among them even some leading — 
if still somewhat 5?^3-chieftain — gods should suffer similarly 
after they have become the pet saviours of one or of 
the other of the angry sides?* JHainyu, ‘spirit,’ is in- 
different — as a word — in Avesta, needing an adjective to 
define it more closely as the ‘evil,’ while it sometimes 
occurs alone, and often to designate a ‘ good ' deity. And 
so, at first, as said, in Veda ; it was ‘ good ’ enough — though 
standing quite .alone — as ‘ zeal ’ or ‘ forceful passion ’ not yet 
personified, but, like the other names, as seen above, it became 
at last, not mere ‘spirit ’ as in the other lore, but ‘spirit anger’ ; 
and so at times personified, while in Avesta it is never the 
Supreme Devil without its adjunct angra ; see above. 

Then there were the Nasatyas, who were, under a still 
higher name, the Asvins of the Veda : but Naiihaithya 
(the same) is a demon in Avesta. Whether the Angirascs 
of Veda are the Angra of Avesta is much more doubtful. f 
Then the Gandharvas, gods of sheen-mist, are so high 
in the V-^eda that they even put the stimulating power 
into soma (sacred drink) j; beside very many other mighty 
functions, — but in Avesta Gandarva, once named aside 
from this, attacks the h[a)o7Ha (which is so}iia), as a D{a)eva- 
demon attacks a sacred object in an opposing book. 

Kalpa is the holy rite, among many other momentous 
items in Veda, but the Kaipans are a hated band in the 
Avesta. Even great Indra, as said, was a devil in the 
0 

* If ‘ £>(a)ez'as ’ carried havoc among the Iranians in conflict with 
Indians, no better reason could be furnished for their neglect and final 
detestation, and so of Asitni among the future Indians, not only in civil 
war between the neighbouring Indian tribes, but in some frontier battles with 
Iranians. Of course, as I have said, the matter by no means stopped at this. 

t For the A/tgirases, some think, are mentioned in a good sense in early 
Persian ; but see below as to changes in the same old usage. 

; ApptffehtTy the first there discovered intoxicating liquid, and from 
that quality deemed to be supernatural. 
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Iranian lore, and little wonder, though he fights the Dragon 
just as the A vesta champions did. 

Itliyejah is a demon in Avesta, but tyajah {-s) (the same) 
is often not an evil in the Veda. Buiti is a demon in the one 
lore, but bhilti means ‘ plenty ’ in the other ; so Btijin is a 
demon in the one, and bJniji means ‘enjoyment’ in the 
other. Other sub-gods and sub-devils fall, or rise, on 
one side or the other,- — but the list would tire us. Among 
the heroes, too, are many changes. Kriqanu shoots to save 
the soma, bringing down its keen foe, the hawk ; but in 
Avesta Kcresani is an enemy of H{a)o7na, which is Soma. 
Gotcma, and his progeny, are singers and heroes in the 
\"eda, but G{a)otema is cursed in the Fravardin Yasht, etc. 

One item aside from personalities should be noticed. 
Curiously enough Dahyu, the marked name for the provinces 
in the Avesta, is Dasyic, which is used for hostile tribes in 
the Rik, and here, indeed, we are so startled by the coin- 
cidence that we are almost forced to see in the one a pointed 
reference to the other. These Dasyus mentioned in the 
Veda were tribes that did not worship Devas, and they are 
supposed to have been the savage aborigines whom the 
Aryan Indians forced farther back, as the advancing white 
man drove the red man elsewhere. 

But were those who formed this opinion aware of the 
familiar Iranian name Those Dasyus were not only 
unbelievers, and non-sacrificers, but ‘ people ivit/i other 
rites.' What rites had savages which could raise them to 
the rank of rival worshippers ? * 

To finish with analogies. As Asura turned demon 
among the Indians (or future Indians), and Manyu with 
him ; — as D(a)evas were once gods in Iran, in times before 
the Gathas, so in the same lore we have from the same 

^ Some doubt that the etymology here is identical with that of Dasyu. 
If the Indian's dasyu had an evil origin in India itself, this may have been 
overlooked by the Iranians. If Indian enemies called Iranian regions 
Dasyu like their own evil dasyu, this may have been sufha?ht cause for 
Iran to accept the name in a better sense. 
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cause a good and evil Vayn, and among heroes with their 
families a good and evil Kavi, and the like. 

These crossings and recrossing of gods and sub-gods, 
heroes and head-knaves, from one side to the other in the 
celestial or infernal minuet, do not affect the argument. 
Let me again assert it; — Veda and Avesta are really one’, 
and I add the chief item here. 

N’oi only are the 7nythologies, the echoes of past history, 
and the proper names of gods and heroes the same, with the 
names of coutitries., the languages being recognisably allied , — 
but the entire essence of the two dialects are closely identical 
with only such phonetic variations as might be expected ; — 
even these largely vanish as we learn more and more how to 
decipher the Avesta alphabet. Their very irregularities 
correspond most strikingly, like their laivs. This clinches 
all the other illustrations. 

Said the greatly distinguished Professor Oldenberg,* 
then of Kiel : ‘ The languages, Avestic and \Tdic- 

Sanskrit, are nearer to each other than were the dialects 
of Greece near to each other, and even nearer to each 
other than the \Tda is to its own Sanskrit “ Epic.” ’ f 

This seems to us, at the first sight of it and hearing of 
it, to be hardly credible, but what is really more wonderful 
s that it is so little known. It is actually the fact that we 
have a mass of documents from the remote north-west 
which are verily twin-sister to the south and south-east 
Sanskrit, — and not to the later type of it, but to the earlier ; 
to the \'edic rather than to the post-\Tdic ; — and this is 
true also even of the later parts of the late Avesta. There 
is ons main feature of identity to which we should never 
allow ourselves to grow accustomed ; — m\-\^ mctris arc the 
same, and the most beautiful of all, as said above, pre- 
dominated in the hymns of the original united home. 

* One of the tr.'insl.'itors of S.B.E. 

t .‘^ee my communication to the Times of India under date of 
July 2t?r 1909. I'his gentleman. Professor Oldenberg, was quoting a 
chapter of my own in Roth’s Festgruss, in which I had endeavoured to 
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Which holds the Claim to be the more OriginaP^ 

As to which side of the two bears the fullest traces of 
their common origin is not so easy to decide. Now the 
older forms fore-gather in the Avesta, now in the Indian, 
— but that all are remotely ancient as terms in Indo- 
germanic speech no expert anywhere has doubted. 

I refrain from further items ; — it seems clear, indeed, 
without more said, that Avesta is nearly \'eda in history, 
features, language, and metres. 

The Impossibility of Later Fabrication. 

If so, — to return to our first question,* — how can its 
greatest and oldest part be the cunning product of the 
Augustan age ? — and on Persian soil where the Avesta 
language had been dead for centuries t A dead speech 
can live in literature, and Kalidasa could speak no 
Sanskrit,! writing in a left-off lingo, but it would be 
hazardous to postulate too suddenly the .same conditions of 
things for ancient Iran as for less ancient India. The 
scenes presented in the old Avesta, the Gathic, teem with 
intellectual life indeed, rough and severe, and they do not 
show a hyper - cultivated finesse. The Gathas almost 
surpass the credible in sublimity of tone, their age and 
place considered, — but in view of the later over-elaborated 
ideas ot India they betray a too unsuspicious view of life, 
and we doubt whether the men that wrote them knew 
the world too well. Not even in the latest Avesta, or 
post-Avesta, fragments down to the time when Avesta 
could have been no longer spoken, J do we see the snjallest 
trace of any such malign capacity as could forge the old 

turn the forms of Zend into those of Sanskrit; see hr, Rihgon des ll’eda, 
p. 27. No Scotsm.an, justly proud of his rich native speech, will take 
offence when I use it as an apt illustration,— A\esta is nearer Veda than 
Scotch, with all tls genius, is near to English. 

Let the reader not forget that these Lectures w ere s eparately 
delivered. 

t So some think. 


J; As a vernacular. 
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hymns, working up a mass of broken allusions which depict 
in passing scenes too often far from pleasing, scowling 
with party passions, and all directed to one single aim.* 

If Genuine, a Later Date for Them is Unthinkable. 

The fabrication of such productions as the Gathas 
would betray its origin in every line, while as to the 
seemingly still open possibility that they were late and 
yet genuine, it hardly deserves to be discussed. If there 
was a Vishtaspa at the time of Christ, a Frashiafshtra 
and a Zarathushira, they could not possibly have then 
written pure old Aryan with the very names still perfect, 
and with the whole cast and colouring such as it lies 
before us. 

Either — entirely unlike the rest of the Avesta — they 
describe in their vehemence scenes which were actually 
transpiring, and sentiments that were personally felt, or 
else somebody made them up to imitate the half-baftled 
fury of a group of leaders struggling in a religious-political 
crisis. This last would call for a letter-miracle ; — as said 
above, and the age for that was past (or never had been).! 
Nobody living high up in the hills of sparse Iran could 
well have worked up a fiction such as that. It would have 
been a masterpiece immense. Such is the state of the 
case. There is, however, alwavs the one main result 
indeed which nothing here affects. 

We can offer to inquiring applicants in the Avesta 
some of the most delicate, as w'ell as momentous, sug- 
gestions in ancient literature. With the exception of a 
frequent solecism, the passages are all, one after the other, 
but little disputed as to literal terms in their primal sense. 
It is here the 'last step’ which costs as to the exact 
point, and not the first. Our doubts are great indeed as 
to the precise turn of the detailed ideas intended by the 

* The victory of a bold political-religious j)arty in the struggle for a 
throne ; -ffU w? must fully reconstruct from the plain, if isolated, texts, 
t See above in the previous sections. 
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composer to be expressed ; and it is here that we specialists 
consume each other ; — but they are next to nil as to pre- 
liminary elucidations, and the cruces often fall in dependent 
parts of sentences, lu/iich might actually often be left 
tinrcnderccl with little loss to the main theme. 

No one, as I suppose, has ever denied in any tongue 
this extraordinary elevation of sentiment in those most 
ancient pieces of the Avesta, silly as some of its later 
excrescences may be, nor does any one question the 
marvellous subtlety of those distinctions as ‘ to thought 
and word and deed.’ The grouping of the Ameshaspentas 
alone is wonderful, for they mean God's attributes now 
personified as the archangels, and again still denoting 
characteristics implanted in His people, with the result 
of healthful weal and deathless long-life* (also much 
personified), but resulting in an especially subjective future 
state. And all these elements, instinct as they are with 
religious vitality, have again strange, — and yet not so 
strange to say, — their traces in the Veda. 

We may remember the man in the fiction f who 
objected to Semitism as ‘too much immortality,’ etc. 
Little did he know that it was far more Aryan than 
Semitic. While the Hebrew exile had a Saddusaic faith 
with few glimpses towards the ‘other side,’ he came back 
from his Persian East with a soul all moved with futurity. 
His God took closer notice, j and his Devil had more form. 
His Judgment was to be forensic, and he came prepared 
to write the Daniel piece, with many more. His spirit, the 
Iranian’s, was to be lashed indeed (if bad) hereafter, but 
it was by his own evil personal emotions, and his pangs were 
to be ‘ bad thoughts and words and deeds ’ ; while zephyrs 
of aromatic fragrance were to meet his soul if blest, as it left 
the lifeless clay for the Bridge of the Discriminator and 

■* See the first Lecture. 

t ^^■as this in Mr. Disraeli's Lothair ?— see my letter to the Times of 
India of September 24, 1909. ^ 

J; Spiritual notice. 
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the Last Assize. In the approach to these a beautiful form 
was to appear which was declared to be ‘ his own religious 
nature,’ or, as some would read, ‘ himself’ ; and she would 
answer to his bewildered question : ‘ I am thy conscience, 
thy good thoughts and words and deeds, thy very own.’ 
Still dazed, though not alarmed, the soul would proceed 
under her benediction till it came before the '.Throne all 
golden,’ where V ohumanah, like the Son of God, arises to 
hail and reassure it ; — souls of the holy dead throng to meet 
it ; — the Almighty intervenes to spare it painful remini.s- 
cences ; — and it enters a heaven of ‘good thoughts and 
words and deeds.’ But this is Avesta, and by no means 
Veda.* 

* See these points more copiously presented in the first Lecture. 
Such particulars require frequent re-introduction, as their importance is 
paramount in the history of the moral-religious development. 
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FIFTH LECTURE. 

{An Interlude^ 


‘GOD HAS NO OrPOSITE.’* 

A Sermonette from the Persian. 

We have all of us noticed that ideas develop not so much 
in circles as in spirals. We find the old thoughts coming 
again, as history unfolds itself, but they always reappear 
increased. This is perhaps as apparent as anywhere in the 
familiar argument by which we try to harmonise for our- 
selves the blemishes which we observe everywhere in our 
personal destiny and in that of others — that is to say, in 
the argument by which we accept these miseries on the 
score of antithesis. 

Hegel, and Fichte before him, used this procedure more 
fully than others among moderns ; but devout clergy, whose 
religion no longer includes a cold acquiescence in human 
sufferings, have often urged upon their hearers as a consola- 
tion the necessity of evil to the development of the good, 
of sorrow to the possibility of happiness. 

Obvious as such thoughts may be, and vital as they 
certainly seem to all men in their attempts to smooth out 
the wrinkles on the face of things, we little expected^ to find 
them expressed to a nicety at such a time as the thirteenth 
century, and in such a place as Persia ; — and it is equally 

* This little piece, now here re-edited or rc-printed for the fifth time, 
was suggested to me some years ago by a fresh consideration of the 
doctrines of rational dualism as set forth in the I’ahlavi literature. See 
xYit Asiatic Quarterly Jxevitw {ox ]\i\y 1S97, pp. 103-110. See also The 
Open Court of 1910; East and West, Bombay, January ^ii; The 
Parsi o{ 1911. 
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‘ God has no Opposite.' 

startling to see their very detail worked out in a style which 
reminds us of the much-praised, if sometimes belittled, philo- 
sopher of Stuttgart.* The Masnavi is the Bible of the 
Persians, and Je/ahi- d-dln Rumi is their apostle of the 
Prophet. No book of antiquity or modern days is, all things 
considered, more remarkable than his production. Wit, 
humour, poetry, and rhyme express its sometimes postpran- 
dial pantheism, and these are offset with conceptions which 
are often sublime and a piety which was doubtless sincere. 
When he comes to philosophical hair-splittings in the style 
of the mystics he is very acute, although, as he himself 
confesses, he often sews himself up. On this matter of 
antithesis he is especially rich, and he gives us in many a 
place ‘ Hegelianism before Hegel.’ Here is a bit of his 
doctrine of limit : — 

‘ Errors occur not without some truth. If there were 
no truth, how could error exist t T ruth is the N ight of Power, 
hidden among other nights in order to try the spirit of every 
night. Not every night is that Night of Power, nor yet is 
everyone devoid of power. If there were no bad goods in 
the world, every fool might be a buyer, for the hard act 
of judging would be easy ; — and if there were no faults 
one man could judge as well as another. If all were 
faulty, where would be the skill ? — If all wood were 
common, where would be the aloes ? — He who accepts 
everything is silly, and he who says that all is false is a 
knave. . . .’ 

‘ Discern form from substance, O son, as lion from 
desert. When thou seest the waves of speech, know that 
there is an ocean beneath them. Every moment the world 
and we are renewed. Life is like a stream, renewed and 
ever renewed ’ (compare Hegel’s ‘ All is flow,’ as borrowed 
from Heraclitus). ‘ It wears the appearance of continuity 
or form ; — the seeming continuity arises from the very 

* Hegel was born in Stuttgart, where a marble slab bearing his 
name is iJf the facing of the house which claims to be his birth- 
place. 
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swiftness of the motion (p. 3) ; a spark whirled round has 
the appearance of a circle.’ * 

He e.xpresses the principle of this on page 31, book i. 
Here he begins and slowly works his way up to a state- 
ment so great as nearly to silence us with respect for him. 
Commencing with the usual instance of liy-ht and colour, 
he oroes on : ‘ And so with mental colours. At night 

o o 

there is no light, and so no colour,- — but by this 
we know what light is,- — by darkness. Opposite shows 
up opposite, as the white man the negro ; — the opposite 
of light shows us what is light ; — hence colours are 
known by their opposites. God created pain and grief 
to shozu happiness through its opposite.^ — Hidden things 
are manifested thus.’ And then come the (to a scholastic) 
magnificent words, 'God has no opposite; He remains 
hidden.' God has no opposite; He is all-inclusive. We 
are all of us a little pantheistic nowadays, — although on 
Hegel’s law we may still claim to be ‘ orthodo.x ’ ; — and who 
that thinks has not been, or will not be, mentally moved by 
the conception of that inclusiveness. ‘ He has no opposite.’ 

All that exists, exists through His will, and has ever 
so existed. J The discoveries of physical science, the still 
more far-reaching ones of the purely mental, only define 
His indefinableness, and make Him greater. 

He has no opposite, — not in the realms of the moral 
idea, — not in the close distinctions of the e.xact or the quasi- 
exact sciences, — not in the physical astrologies of the skies, 
— not in the range of mathematics surpassing imagination, 
— nor in the scope of aesthetics, which are as minute as they 
are expanded. The telescope and the microscope are as 
powerless as is that world of sensibility which is called into 
life by music or colour. — Nowhere is He arrested or 
described. Sorrow cannot say to Him, ‘ Here is your 

* Compare book ii. page 165. I have not followed Mr. Wynfield’s 
most impressive and effective translation literally, but I have preferred it to 
others. 

t The italics are mine. 


I Save moral evil. 
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limit,’ nor Pain declare, ‘Me you never made.’* Even 
the old conceptions of future torment which exist clear and 
distinct as ideas at least, almost as dreadful as the supposed 
realities ; — nothing, — nothing is without Him, or so opposed 
as to define Him ; — He has no opposite. But He has detail, 
if we might so express ourselves. He has no opposite, but 
His actual deeds and attributes are made up of them. He 
can never be defined, — but we can approach a definition. All 
the thronging results of science may be said to be the dis- 
coveries of ‘ opposites.’ Every opposite found out by brain, 
or eye, or glass, or measure, — every tool with its adapted 
edge, every structure in the subdivision of mechanics, is an 
added item in the rearing of that great edifice made up of 
differences out of which we approach Him. Without the 
recognition of difference no consciousness can e.xist, and 
the pang of misery is the actual condition to the thrill of 
rapture and the calm of peace. 

Surely it is a consoling as well as an impressive thought 
to the thinker, that notwithstanding the conflicts in his 
mental processes he does not think in vain, — that to the 
universe of opposites on which he works there is a unity 
towards which he may indefinitely progress.! ‘ God has 
no opposite ’ ; — it gives consolation to the doer, for he 
knows that every result which he brings forth, sharply 
facing either menace or defect, brings him nearer to the 
Harmonised. Well may we accept the ‘pulse of thought,’ 
‘the grasp,’ ‘the split,’ ‘the combination.’! What con- 
solation, above all, it gives the obstructed !• — How oppositions 
tend to make us doubt! — How can there be a purpose in 
so much treason, such equivocation, and such oppression as 
we see ? — How is it possible that there can be anything so 
mean? Surely here, if anywhere, is God’s Opposite. Yet 
even here the old Persian’s word holds crood. God means 

o 


* Except the moral evil. 

t Compare Kant’s ‘ Ad Indefinitum.’ (Or was this an unconscious 
joke ?) ^ * 

! Compare Hegel's ‘ Begriff, Urtheil, Schluss.’ 
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the caitiff as the only being that can define the good, — 
though He may neither have created nor permitted * him ; — 
H e uses his results, as He does all things, — the evil for a 
supreme purpose. That good is somewhere, and all of us 
will be sure some day to find it out. God has no opposite, 
and He perhaps never makes us more acutely sensitive to 
His goodness than when He permits us to recoil and with 
disgust from what seems the contradictory opposite of all 
that He can be. 

* Here the great crux, with its seemingly inscrutable contradictions, 
which I make no attempt to solve. See Lectures XII and XIII. 



SIXTH LECTURE. 


THE SUPPOSED AND THE REAL ‘ UNCERTAINTIES ' OF THE 
GATHAS ; — THEY ARE CIRCUMSCRIBED BY INCONTRO- 
YERTIBLE CLEARNESS.* 

[(To State our case here more plainly at the outset : — 
there are two well-defined leading issues in Gathic studies, 
as in some other leading branches of research, each of 
great, if differing, importance : one is the moral-theological, 
and the other is the merely literary-eesthetic. The first 
interest is obYiously paramount, because it lies at the 
foundation of the history of ethics ; — if even all the doubt- 
ful terms in the Gathas which express literary or testhetic 
point were stricken out, this moral element would still 
remain untouched. — The other points possess that same 
artistic value which attaches to the complete testhetic 
treatment of all important subjects, ancient or modern. 
To put these crucial factors into focus is here our 
purpose.)] 

On the many branches of Oriental research all serious 
authorities are sure to differ, — as indeed upon all specialities 
of whatsoever scope, — but it is always a little difficult to 
understand just why A vesta studies should be so often 
especially branded as bristling with the ‘ inscrutable.’ And 
there was indeed at one time a most extraordinary element 
of hindrance, which to one unaccustomed to the facts 
seems fatal to all serious investiijation of the matter. I 

Thus, as ^ver, recalling, expanding, and repointing what has been 
necessarily already, but less prominently, mentioned, or implied above in 
the other Lectures once separately delivered. 
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state it fully as follows for an obvious reason. As is 
universally understood, all important texts should be 
approached only after and with the mastery of the ob- 
viously essential materials for exegesis ; — but the Pahlavi 
Commentaries upon the Yasna which actually grew out of 
the Yasna itself, and therefore possess the most imperative 
of all claims to a hearing, have been handed down to us 
in an alphabet in comparison with which that of Assyriology 
is lucid. Owing to this initial disadv^antage, some justly 
impatient adventurers two or three decades ago felt forced 
to advance with many an interesting and valuable sug- 
gestion, and interpreted the Avesta without its daughter. 
We might clearly and at once cross off these parties from 
our score, — did they really any longer exist, — but at this 
present time there is scarcely any longer a single writer 
of this description to be found. No serious person now 
disputes the fact that the Pahlavi, Persian, and Sanskrit 
Commentaries teem with valuable indications at every line, 
having given us all our first knowledge of Avesta grammar, 
anticipating our finest re-discoveries, while they unfortun- 
ately also launch out into the impossible as to both terms 
and syntax everywhere throughout. Such is the character of 
all such ancient ‘ targums ’ themselves written over or re- 
written by every later generation. We have, however, at 
last in so far deciphered the Avesta-pahlavi alphabet as to 
find incisive elements of the Pahlavi alphabet in our later- 
formed beautiful Avesta alphabet itself and so we have 
finally at least become more seriously aware as to what both 
our cherished certainties and our dreaded ‘ uncertainties ’ in 
Pahlavi and Avesta really are. As to those of the Gathas, 
these difficulties arise from one of the strangest particulars 
in literature, when we take into consideration the vast 
historical importance of the interests here involved. Every- 
body has heard of the Ameshaspends of Persia, with the 
resonant name of their enouncer, and many know that they 
were worshipped throughout that vast Empire, Sgnailing the 
deepest personal religious principles for centuries. Having 
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even become familiar to the distant literary Greeks, also in 
their interior sense, so early as the fourth century b.c.,* they 
were rehabilitated, if with much loss of dignity, by the 
Gnostics, B.c. 60 to a.d. loo.f They must have had great 
influence with the noble Mithra cult, and they told in- 
directly but most positively upon posterity through the 
known channels, animating our own faiths even till to-day. 
But in the original Hymns the names which distinguish 
them, — these Amesha-Spentas, — are used in many differ- 
ing applications (rhetorical and literal) as words ; and here 
opens the entrance to our labyrinth. 

The leading term, Asha — -to wit — the most closely 
associated with the name A/ascid{h), occurs first of all in 
its natural sense of ‘ correct trnthi having originally grown 
out of the observation of the undeviating regularity of 
natural phenomena, chiefly in the movements of the heavenly 
bodies; e.g. God speaks — i.e. ‘with His truth’; — this 

idea then becomes personified, first rhetorically and then 
literally, as the Archangel of '’rhythmic regularity I ‘O 
Asha, shall I see thee,’ etc. ; — it is then, again naturally, 
used of the land’s ' statute-laiv,’ including religious as well 
as civil regulations — which point, however, might properly 
come under the first ; — it was then also not strangely 
applied to Asha as embodied in the ‘ Holy Congregation ’ 
[(and in the later Zoroastrianism Asha without much incon- 
gruity ruled the Fire, as the first sacramental object ; — see the 
altars)]. Vohnmanah, traditionally regarded as the ‘ first (?) 
of God's creatures,’ is really His ' Good Mind' \ — then this 
personified rhetorically or actually as His Archangel , — then 
as en'vbodied in the individual correct-citizen — the saint ; 
[(after that also as alive within all the good-living creatures 
‘made by Mazda ’)]. Khshathra is the needed Sovereignty ; 
first that of God Himself, without which the horrors of chaos 
would be ours, — then this personified rhetorically and literally 
as His Archangel; — then most practically meant as the 
actual*Go\' 5 rnment of the particular State, the Holy Realm 
See previous Lectures. t Recall also Manes. 
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[(and in the later Zoroastrianism in a most interesting, if 
curious, sense as guarding the metals)]. Aramaiti is the 
Energretic ‘Zeal of the Lord’ and of His Saints: — this 
pleasingly personified rhetorically as His ‘daughter’; — see 
the feminine form, and then literally as the Archa^igel 
[(later also as the genius of the Holy Earth our mother; 
(see also this in Veda))]. Haurvatat is God’s ‘complete- 
ness,’ a conclusive concept needful in the e.xtreme ; — then 
man’s Health, Well-being, and Success ; — then these as ever 
personified rhetorically and literally as Archangel [(later 
chiefly as the Guardian of the (healthful) Waters, purg- 
ing all disease)]. Anicretatdt is Death-absence, — God’s 
eternity, and man’s long-life, with immortality, — then this 
personified rhetorically and literally [(then once more, and 
later only, as Guardian of plants giving food-life to all)]. 

Here is a bit of variation, if variation be anywhere. 
And it is often well-nigh absolutely impossible for us to tell 
in which one of these three, or four, differing applications 
the words are first and immediately intended to be under- 
stood. Here is then ‘uncertainty’ — and, indeed, with an 
emphasis to the ultimate. Yet, although we cannot always 
be at all sure as to which one of these applications is the 
one intended by the author to be e.xpressed in any par- 
ticular passage, not one of the three or four applications 
can escape the possibility of having been one of the first 
held in mind by the author, while all arc intimately 7-elated 
171 their intci'ior significance,* and each must have had its 
place among the impulses and convictions which impelled 
the expressions. Here is ‘included certainty’ also of a 
character beyond all comparison. Other uncertainties 
occur from the defective nature of the grammatical termina- 
tions, which are archaic, unrelieved by the use of auxiliaries. 
This defect continued, doubtless, to be tolerated to some 
extent because these obscurities were explained to the 
first hearers by rhapsodists circulating perennially from 
hamlet to hamlet under the direct instructions ^f the 
* Almost variations of one and the same all-inclusive idea. 
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Prophet and his successors, and at the periodical 
gatherings of the tribes ‘from near and from far,’ intoning 
also doubtless hundreds of companion Hymns now lost 
to us for ever. Yet, as we have freely acknowledged, 
to us who lack these original explanations the exact 
literary point of many passages may be again one of three 
or four, as well as the application of the names, if there 
be any difference between them ; — see above, a closer 
decision being often impossible. I doubt whether the 
author, or authors, of the passages themselves could 
have later decided what they themselves had in their 
own sentences exactly meant to say in many a place ; 
— that is to say, not without a strenuous personal exercise 
of the faculty of memory, recalling approximately what 
they had long since once intended to declare. 

So much for the ‘riddles,’ as they have been called,* 
the ‘ enigmas ’ of the Gathas. But the ‘ cause ’ of it ? — or ‘ of 
them all ’ — of this extraordinary condition of things in 
these now so crucially important documents? — my baffled 
while Inexperienced reader will long since have asked 
this question ; What could be the possible reason for such 
perplexing vagaries? Was it — the cause of this — the mere 
dulness of an affected throng — a stupid idiosyncrasy and 
nothing more? [(As I wrote in 1900 (see the Critical 
Review of 1900, p. 256): ‘If they — the Gathas — were 
cold and dry, like metaphysics or mathematics, little else 
could be expected; — simplicity, poverty, and (forceless) 
repetition in the choice of terms would be dc jure the 
order of the day in them. But they are not cold in these 
senses f — they burn with life in the e.xcited passages, and 
glow with it in the calmer ones ; — notice the vocatives 
everywhere, the first and the second personals ; — see also 
the iterations ; — the composer was fervent rather than 
florid ; — and this was well for us — but what was the exact 
reason for this apparent deficiency ? — or, if you please, what 
was ther excuse for it ? ’)] 

* See the Appended Note for details. 
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Did, then, some bewildered enthusiasts, pressing on a 
propaganda amid the scattered villages of old Iran, adopt 
it, — this indefiniteness, — or fall into it, hap-hazard ? — Far 
from it. These concepts thus astonishingly grouped were 
the signal expression — almost the very battle-cry — of an 
acutely pointed political-religious revival on which a throne 
depended.* With an ardent impulse rarely equalled — 
never surpassed — they totally threw off their ancient ways, 
— reversing at times the very titles of their own once- 
honoured gods, whose culture had now become badly 
congested with minor secular interests struggling with 

o oo o 

the higher elements, excessive image-worship having 
acquired influence, .while all was overgrown with exaggerated 
dependence upon rites. It— this antiquated system — was 
no longer able to stir the degenerate populations to that 
one supreme test of 'good intention,’ the sacred tillage of 
the soil on which existence then hung as now ; — their life’s 
only salvation, in fact, that tillage was, from murder, arson, 
and the raiding theft, pestilence, and starvation intervening. 
In the mighty struggle of revived virtuous energy all must 
indeed have begun upon the smallest of all small scales ; — 
but its spread^ — that of this doctrine of honest work — 
was obviously immense in mid-Asia, and as wonderful 
as it was great (see above) ; — the six pure concepts — with 
Ahura, seven — were identified with all Persian Faith.f 
All literary Greece, as said, heard of them in their most 
vitally essential sense by B.c. 350 cii'ca, again almost 
incredible ; — even the attention of the still ‘ farther ’ West 
was early earnestly engaged. The signal outbreak, from 
its longing after purity, certainly then unique in history, 
reminds one of the great Church Reform (upon a lesser 
scale), recalling also, somewhat, the English ‘ Common- 
wealth,’ with the Puritan emigration. P'or the first time, 
so far as we know in recorded history, an earnest political 

movement appealed in such a degree to the moral sense 

% 

* See Yasna, XXXI, 5 ; ‘Who prepares the throne for the faithless.’ 
t See again Plutarch, so often alluded to above. 
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of the individual,* pointedly, radically, continuously. They 
formulated the supreme, if simple, concepts like a creed, — 
short, indeed, and so more pointed, — defining closely the 
character of God in a manner not yet surpassed and seldom 
equalled,! — exalting and impressing also His personality 
at every line, for they ever called on Him for help. They 
even personified His Attributes for a like reason that 
the Christian Logos became incarnate ; — bringing God’s just 
love, authority, and power to the very souls of His struggling 
people — in the crisis of a mortal strife. This saved the 
life-enthusiasm of the moment — and this alone ; — had they 
let up here, if even for an instant, their established polity 
would have crumbled to its atoms. 

These names of the personified Attributes of themselves 
made up a short vocabulary as well as ‘ creed,’ — curt 
indeed it was— this list — but being sacrosanct as well as 
fresh, they — these terms — conveyed volumes at every 
sound ; — occurring everywhere, they controlled the sense 
of all that followed, and felt the life of all that went before ; 
— recall our own Bible, ‘God is Love,’ has ‘ justice,’ and 
‘Authority,’ ‘Zeal,’ and ‘Immortal Weal.’ And all this 
shows why there is so little explanation ; — that is, of these 
differing applications, — with a style so rough. ‘ Glorifica- 
tion of the Ameshas ’ they have been called — these Gathas ; 
— they were rather their ‘delivery.’ Intense and world- 
wide literary interest should centre here, because in our 
Gathas enormously influential and emphatic groupings of 
first principles were evidently for the first time made X — so, 
pointedly. Who does not value such a ‘ driving home ’ 
of thq supreme laws, even if literary detail beside it be 
more than a little dim ? It is these strikino^ elements which 

O 

dominate the theme, belittling ‘uncertainties,’ real or due 
to ignorance. 

.See ‘ man for man ’ in Yasna XXX, 2 . 
t See previous Lectures. Is it not somewhat of a defect in our own 
later creeds thjjt we do not follow this precedent ? 

:j; Recall once more the vast historic and still surviving systems which 
found and find their beginnings here. 
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Later, indeed, as just said, these six became associated 
with lower, if still vital, interests — more pagan(?)-like ; — 
but the keener people never lost the first ideas. This is 
proved most signally by the late Commentaries on the 
Yasna. Even in revived Sasanian times far later* than 
the Gathas, these writings err on the other side — the side 
of excessive depth, of paucity ; so, strange to say, on 
the side of meagreness in the lower scope. In the view 
just here — they actually fail to express fully that plain 
objectivity just mentioned, which the simple folk most like ; 
even the first and wholly legitimate personifications in the 
Gathas, undoubted as they are, — these valid, if inferior, 
elements — were in fact defectively rather than redundantly 
expressed; — Asha is almost always Aharayih, ‘Righteous- 
ness,’ so, alone with little depictment of the ‘Angel,’ Gathic 
as he was beyond all question ; Vohiimanah is Vohiiman, 
‘Good IMind’ ; K/iskathra Khshathravcr, from Khshathra- 
vairya of Yasna, LI, i ,‘the Realm desirable ’ — where, indeed, 
is he in the text itself so certainly an Angel ? — at times, but 
not so often as the others; — Ar{a)maiti is actually taken 
apart and etymologically reproduced as bondag minishnlh, 

‘ perfect thinking ’ ; — no hint of Angel or of ‘ earth.’ f The 
ideas were so adored and pointed that they then controlled the 
diction — as in fact they should to us ; — this as inevitable ; — 
‘ space ’ alone — that is, to save it — space in the sentence 
— was not at all the cause of the succinctness, as if the 
chief ideas crowded all others out — though ‘ space ’ was 
precious ; — the great ‘ uncertainties ’ are then, as said at 

* The religion of the Pahlavi Commentaries is a thing apart. It 
should be separately and carefully studied. To underrate either this 
religion or that of the Vedic Commentaries, because either was not 
actually critical in the discriminations which as exegesis they attempted to 
carry out, would be wholly beside the mark. By whatever minor or 
greater misconceptions of the original form of the religion they may be 
hampered, as discussions they often expressed an increased spirituality. 
See my emphatic distinctions as to this, in my Introduction to Yasna /., 
Leipzig, 1911. ^ 

t Neryosang’s Sanskrit more fully supplies these defects, but’in places 
only. 
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first,* hemmed in with a greater wall, unbreakable, — of 
‘ certainties.’ 

To sum up, pressing the matter home. We cannot, 
indeed, be quite so sure whether Asha means God’s 
Truth, in certain sentences, its Archangel, the code of law, 
moral, civil, ritual, — or the Holy Tribes in which it was 
‘incarnate,’ [(or indeed, later, in the very sacramental Fire 
upon the Altars — fine symbol of God's purity)] ; — but we 
do know beyond all question that God was there, in 
each one or the other of these thoughts — all inextricably 
connected as they were and are — interior identities rivet- 
ing their substrata, each one needful to each, and some- 
where very near. Asha as the Eternal Truth of ‘ Balance ’ 
was the sublimest, comprehending all ; — -but where could 
there be any ‘ balance ’ without things balanceable ? — 
living fibre must be also there to thrill at the moral 
concept, — tissue of indiscoverable subtlety to harbour 
thought. — Sentient being alone made Asha ‘flesh’ in a 
‘Church’ redeemed. Even the abstract dream of justice 
is still undreamable without a dreamer. Asha as the 
holy race was imperatively needed to harbour and reveal 
Asha in any sense at all. Was a Supreme God thinkable 
in solitude ? — Having power to create. He would create ; — 
begetting. He would beget. Not least of all is God in 
Fire — which is not the mere fine ‘sign,’ but life itself; — 
the ‘mode of motion,’ heat perpetual as it is, the ‘force’ 
in all — ‘ God's Son ’ in actuality. Well has the Christian 
Church her seven lamps.! Without it — this heat-life- 
motion-fire — no brain could stir, nor heart be moved, nor 
universe revolve. We can never indeed be quite so sure 
whether Vohiinianah voices God's Love, its Archangel, 
the living Saint, or indeed, later, other forms of genial 
life ; but we are by all means sure that God’s love 
is universal, and that it exists in each such thing ; — 

* See above. 

t Sof often! this from Revelations, so close akin to the great ‘Seven’; 
see previous Lectures. 
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but where could it be real without some spiritual person 
well called ‘angelic,’ or the happy human heart with its 
mother-love and better passions ? ; — see also the same in 
almost every living object — each of the four ideas glides 
quick into the other. Nor can we, indeed, be always 
quite so sure whether Khshathra is God’s Sovereignty, 
its Personification, or the Realm itself so sacred ; — but 
where would be the rule without a subject — the king 
without his throne? — God did not need to rule Himself. 
H e is rule itself essential. 

So, later also, what was there so belittlina- in thinking 

of the ‘ metals ’ making mechanics possible — with all they 

rear ? ; — see the ideas again so closely linked — and the 

depth is deepest often, strange again to say it, where the 

touch is light. Nor can we always be so sure whether 

Aramaiti points to Zeal,* to her who alone makes ‘ zeal ’ 

reality, — or indeed, later, to the ‘Holy Earth’ (‘our 

mother ’), with its ‘ ploughshare ’ thought — an Ara — mind — 

first instinct of life civilised, — turning desert to verdure, 

verdure to food, — but God is there in each. Nor can we 

be always sure whether Haurvatat Immediately means 

God’s ‘ All-ness,’ that is, as Person in speech-figure or 

reality, or that in Man’s Weal of soul and body,— or indeed 

later, in Health waters ; — but one of the first three thoughts 

is ever there; — and each is eminent. Nor can we be 

always quite so sure where Ameretatat is His Eternity, 

its Angel by word-picture or reality, or man’s deathlessness 

here and ‘ there,’ or later even the bread-plants turning 

all to life. Surely if God be any where, He is here again 

in things like these. Where is the fatal fault ? 

^ . • 

I even dare to say what, indeed, may seem to some 

quite singular; — Not only does the Gathic thought-life 

survive these doubts, but, in one high light of it, they 

actually help on our grip. For they, these hesitations, call 

into play constructive instinct at every word, as the mind 

sweeps over all the varying points, and the grand cerjp.inties 

The ‘ Zeal of the Lord of Hosts.’ 
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stand out plainer, like boughs of a winter tree ; — suggested 
strength looms over us. Uncertainty here is many-sided- 
ness, — many-sidedness is amplification, — and amplification 
here concerns what most of us well recognise to be the 
first consistent statements of interior faith. Elsewhere 
for literary point obscurity is, indeed, harassing, if not 
fatal ; — with Homer and the Veda we pursue each scintil- 
lating glint to its ultimate, ever ready to spring upon our 
reader the remotest fraction of an idea, if new', in issues, too, 
bereft of deep significance ; — but here we are engaged upon 
the very foundations of human moral religious thought, the 
quintessence of all just life — without which we should still 
be worse than animals ; — paramount values stare at us, 
from every line. 

With what emotion, then, must even a beginner here, in 
this deep ‘search,’ become aware that these, his formidable 
Gathic texts, are, when looked at discerningly, with rare 
exceptions, one long, unbroken stretch of clearest words, out 
of which, too, a pointed sense shines prinia facie, not only 
one of utmost value as a stepping-stone, but one which 
often survives our closest scrutiny. To make this evident, 
I restore the Avesta words to the actual now current \Tdic 
San.skrit forms — for Avesta is almost Veda.* And while 
Avestic literary search has been kept back by these many 
applications of the chief terms recurring, \'edic has been 
here clear for centuries — that is to say, its syntax has been 
clear, — not so fully the detailed ‘interpretation.’! 

A Gathic sentence w'hen restored with science almost 
at once stands out as Gathic-vedic in its plainest forms ; 
this from the concentrated Gathic thought with its purpose 
straight. § Is it not, then, after all, once more and for this 

* See the Fourth Lecture. 

t Far from it ; — no two expositors continuously agree. 

+ The rare hafaxlegomena and odd difficulties do not count, with a 
sense, too, pointed everywhere, prima Jack. 

§ For this reason, when invited to contribute to Roth’s Festgruss, I gave 
a transla^ffin of*Yasna XXVIII. into Sanskrit, for which I also received 
the thanks of the great Vedic-avestic Guru. See also the Transactions of 
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further reason somewhat of a distinguished thing, as said, 
that w'e cannot be always exactly quite so sure which great 
intensity is first in mind — the uncertainties here too, catch 
on our thought, as said above, keeping it ever more in touch 
with the splendour of the whole — this too keeps off satiety, 
as we read them and re-read. And the pure thoughts shine 
sometimes strongrest in solar beam — let us once more take 

o 

note- — where all else is dim [N^B.) ; — one might strike the 
obscurities away — to return to our first proposition (see 
above, page 103), — resulting voids gape harmless.* 

I think that I have now considered every probable 
point made re uncertainties — and was there not a cause ! 
If the Gathas contain the earliest pointed effort of their 
kind to reform the human heart, being also alive to-day in 
all our faiths, on which, too, futurity may hang, they are, 
indeed, unique in morals, and morals are never old ; — it is 
the world’s hard task to drive them home — as it was their 
Prophet's. Life’s safety, food, clothing, shelter, education, 
were all impossible, had Justice never been proclaimed, with 
Power. I close as I began — the Gathic fragments occupy 
a totally exceptional position for the reasons stated — as 
against esteemed high-colour and better sentence-pointing 
— elsewhere.! As I wrote in 1900 (see again the Critical 
Review, p. 258), so we may once more say : ‘While the i^ik 
scintillates with a hundred human passions, rich in colour 
beyond a common measure, the Gathas burn with sterner 
fire, narrowed and severe, a Puritan fanaticism ; — the one is 

the Eleventh Congress of Orientalists held in Paris in 1897, where I gave 
Yasna XLI\'. in ..Sanskrit, re-edited in the Zeitschrift of the German 
Zeitschrift for July 1911, followed in October 1912. In my just-issued 
Yasna /. this lengthy chapter is rendered fully into Sanskrit. Yasna 
XXIX. has just appeared in that form in the Mitsenn, and the rest of the 
Gathas, long .since so treated in manuscript, will follow in Z.D.M.G., etc., 
if time be spared. 

* The forceful elements would not only still be there — but positively 
still more clear. 

t My great Yedic-avesta friend. Professor R. von Roth, used to say : 
‘The Yeda is the most poetic book, but the Avesta has fai*'more Jheology ’ 
(doubtless referring to the expression of the ‘moral idea’). 
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nature eager for acquisition just or selfish, and spread out 
in its depictments like the red of the Auroras, the other 
was a reformed enthusiasm, centred and intense * (and once 
alive in fervid generations). 

‘ The meditative parts are as much pre-occupied with 
deep-felt sentiment as the more vehement ones are engaged 
with earnest utterance; — read Yasna XXXII., XXXIII., 
parts of XXXI. and XXXIV., and the polcnnk through- 
out ; — even in the wedding fragment ferocity appears ; — 
everywhere the thrice-holy Law, the Love, the Rule, the 
Busy Will of Ahura pervade the subject-matter, and show 
the urgent fresh convictions ever ready to break out ; — it 
is this which makes the Gathas “easier,” if only in a pre- 
liminary sense. Any reader with a good guide can get the 
cream of them in a comparatively very short period of 
time, — though, to absorb their full significance, originally 
and as a teacher, should consume the toil of patient years — 
a duty seldom met ; — but for the greatest of all interests 
obscicrities can ivait'\ 

* And let us never forget that we have left to us but three-sevenths of the 
full volume of such righteous song, with all that this implies ; — to miss this 
point is to miss everything; — the survivals not only prove lost messages, 
but they prove a once vast public so animated. See the Third Lecture. 

t I append the testimony of another writer, re-cited from the same 
number of the Critical Review, p. 255: ‘The Gathas, or Hymns, of 
Zoroaster are by far the most precious relic that we possess of Oriental 
religion, — the only sacred literature which in dignity, in profoundness, in 
purity of thought, and absolute freedom from unworthy conceptions of the 
Divine could ever for a moment be compared with the Hebrew Scriptures.’ 
[(Do people who read that think, then, that these Gathas can be shunted 
off as things of little moment ? Really, if we have any sane sagacity at all, 
they are matters of supreme historical and present importance. Human 
character in millions of struggling persons has been redeemed by them, 
with their fellow-writings ; — and is this a trivial matter? Look, again, over 
the other Lectures. .-Ml the possible crimes have been greatly reduced by 
these things, with our poor human sorrows much relieved ; — and is that of 
no importance? — We must not all be ‘fatuous.’)] 
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AprENDED Note.* 

Sonic Leading ‘ Uncertainties.' 

I give two examples here of those uncertainties which 
more closely touch us, and would apologise to my general 
reader, as such details are necessarily more technical and 
therefore naturally less pleasing. In Y. 28, i,t we have 
a thought so subtle in its refinement that we can hardly 
credit it as possible for the time and place : ‘ With hands 
uplift ’ — we have — ‘ I ask for the first-( 5 o(?;/ ’ (so supplying 
from verse 9 ?) — ‘of the most bounteous spirit . . — see 

also the far later Introduction to Y. 28, which has a 
reference to the same idea ‘ boon,’ reading another form of 
the word. So far all seems moderate enough ; — but when 
we find out that this boon is prima facie ‘ all actions done 
in the Right,’ we begin to hesitate ; — for this rendering is 
incredibly ‘interior’ for the time and place; — only the fact 
that there are like subtle occurrences elsewhere in the 
Gathas relieves our scepticism. How, then, can we es- 
cape this ‘ sublimity ’ for — as the unaccustomed reader 
may well be astonished to learn — one-half of our business 
is to challenge the ‘sublimities’ at every step, reducing 
them so far as may be possible to commonplace ; — see our 
similar procedure with the Bible. J We must then, as said, 
challenge this ‘ sublimity,’ though we meet the like else- 
where on every side ; — so only it is set in its just light. 
But we must also mention its possibility, that of the ‘ sub- 
limity,’ everywhere, even when we ourselves would modify 
it, otherwise we may miss some of the finest thoughts 

■“■Addressed only to closer students. t In the Critical Review of 

1900 I gave a number of examples of the less important indefiniteness. 

; Many a ‘ sublime ’ concept must be modified. Recall the ‘ beauty of 
holiness,’ — it means, at least to us, indeed all that it seems to mean ; — but 
the first thought of the composer may well have been the sacred ‘ beauties 
of the service,’ or ‘holy raiment’ used at the altar. If we accept ‘sub- 
limities ’ wholesale, and are obliged to modify them lattr, we ^lace our- 
selves at a disadvantage. 
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of Avesta. We must do this especially when writing for 
scholars of great authority upon other subjects but non- 
experts here, for serious specialists are few. [(Here, as I 
need not say, is where I chiefly differ from my exceedingly 
few colleagues, who print only their own conclusions, leaving 
the great Vedists who are not also Avesta scholars in a 
maze of confusion. This practice in treating the Veda, 
while stating only our own views, is more rational, as the 
Veda is closely studied by a large public ; but Gathic 
Avesta has its very peculiar claims as the first document 
of interior religion. To disaffect intending- students here 
through an inadequate procedure involves serious loss to 
the cause of the higher morality.)] Mention and describe 
the ‘sublimity,’ — thus I repeat, — or you may miss some of 
the grandest ideas of antiquity,— this dc rigitenr\ — but then 
assault and challenge them, these sublimities, in your notes, 
even if you positively accept them ; — test your steel girders, 

I insist, or your houses may come down ; — let the be- 
ginner note this well* As to this passage, Y. 2S, i, other 
writers often resort to what seems to me to be the utter 
destruction of all syntax in the sentence. Space fails me 
here to cite their well-meant efforts, — I reproduce them 
elsewhere.! We cannot here, at Y. 28, i, emasculate the 
force of Asha as the Law, suggesting mere ritual observ- 
ance ; nor say ‘ punyavdn*ast>ii’ — ‘Meritorious I am’ with 
gifts to priest, and prayers for mere good luck, well paid 
for, — punyavdn would mean more than ‘ quite fortunate ’ 
here; — these ‘deeds’ here referred to apply in the next 
words to the cattle culture on which all civilisation then 
depended. See also the sentences just following : ‘ the at- 
tained prizes, rewards of this bodily life and the mental ’ ; — 
see also in 28, 4, ‘ I, knowing the rewards of Ahura Mazda,' 
and so on throughout ; see also the expression in Y. 30 

* Apply this to all exegesis — Biblical — classical — literary. We 
challenge in our detailed discussion all these beautiful concepts, and the 
more fiejpely thS more we value them. 

t See the Asiatic Quarterly Review for July 1911. 
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‘ as to thought, word, and deed ’ ; * — this constantly recurring 
‘ sublimity ’ elevates the tone of the entire piece, as well as 
that of the particular expressions just adjacent. ‘ Ritual 
observance ’ was, indeed, included — as well it might be, for 
it was then, as now, vital to stability — but it is not conceiv- 
able that the composer should have so limited this prayer 
here to ‘ ritual ’ in view of all the others. My last device 
to diminish the fine effect just here might be to omit the 
word ‘ my,’ which brings in the suspicious subtlety to the 
expressions, so rendering, ‘ I pray for impelling grace to- 
ward all actions of the holy community done with Asha,’ 
not merely ‘ my own actions,’ — ‘ all actions in public adminis- 
tration and polity, regulating the one essential national 
industry ; — may these be carried out with universal justice, 
regularity, and efficiency, i.e. according to the Law, Asha.’ 
This is not quite so subtle as ‘ the gift, the righteous actions 
of the individual soul,’ ‘all actions done in the Right,’ as if 
the actions were themselves indeed immediately their own 
reward ; see elsewhere, being actually referred to as the 
immediate benevolent agency of Mazda, the ‘ Bounteous 
Spirit,’ taking possession of the soul, and making all its 
actions positively holy. There is some difference here ; — 
perhaps not so much ; f but NB., the A vesta words are 
actually the same whichever way we render. A closer case 
to show our point is again in Y. 28, verse, or strophe, 5. 
At first sight we seem to have : — ‘ O Asha (Angel of the 
Holy Law), when shall I see thee , — 1 finding the Good 
Mind, and Obedience, Sraosha, the way to the Lord . . .’ 
— or ‘ I finding Obedience and the throne of Mazda . . .’ ; — 
and it is imperative to report at once such a view, or we 
may miss a beautiful idea; — but we must by no means 
submit to such a fine bit without an effort ; — we must 
lower its beauty, if possible. Sraosha = ' Obedience ’ might 
be taken in the sense of the ‘Obedient One,’ which seems 

* Language like this before and after a passage makes an immediate 
lowering of ideas in Y. 28, i, impossible. • 

t The same words. 
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to occur elsewhere in the Gathas ; — this would take off the 
edge of the subtlety. Sraosha does indeed occur as 
equalling precisely ‘ Obedience itself,’ and so as absolutely 
inevitable in its finest and closest sense at Y. 45, 2 — ‘ they 
who render me Obedience ’ ; — there neither the Angel 
‘ Obedience,’ nor the ‘ Loyal Saint ’ is at all possible, — but 
in endeavouring to escape from the ‘ incredibly lofty ’ here, as 
in Y. 28, I, we might diminish the ‘ sublimity ’ by the device 
just mentioned with regard to ‘Obedience the way to the 
Lord,’ and render ‘ O Asha, when shall I see thee ’ (or ‘ shall 
I indeed see thee’), ‘ I finding Vohu Manah and the throne 
of (.^) Ahura ’ — [(yet the word for ‘of’ is in a dative for 
genitive, and not in a genitive)] — ‘the throne of Mazda the 
most beneficent toward the Obedient,’ — but the syntax in 
such a rendering would be very difficult ; — the dative for 
genitive or vice versa occurs mostly only later as in Sanskrit, 
— and it looks here extremely awkward — in view of all. 
We might, however, possibly depress the effect by rendering 
‘ I finding V^ohuman and the throne of Ahura and Sraosha 
(the Angel of the Heeding Ear), the (One) Obedient to 
Mazda the most beneficent ’ ; — or ‘ I finding Sraosha, the 
Angel of the Heeding Ear, leading the way (?) * to Mazda 
the most beneficent’ — this also might lower the ‘sublimity’ 
a little [the sublimity of ‘ Obedience the way (?) to the 
Lord,’ but not so very much.)] The point is, as I repeat, 
that, finding Obedience, as the way to God, though common- 
place enough to-day, is too subtle in its purity for 'the time 
and place. The sum and substance, however, remains, as we 
see, unshaken with either alternative sense, while the literal 
words are absolutely the same with any interpretation. 

No one anywhere doubts — so let me pause still longer 
to press home — that the prophet wished to ‘see Asha' 
solely because he was ‘the Angel of the Holy Law’ ‘as to 
thought, word, and deed ’ ; nor that he wished to ‘ find Uohu 
Manah' solely because He was the ‘Archangel of God’s 
Benevc^ence "and Good Will,’ ‘ in the bodily life and the 

* Sraosha ‘ leads the way ’ in the later Zoroastrianism. 
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mental ’ ; — nor that he wished to ‘ find the throne,’ or ‘ way,’ 
for the holiest of reasons ; nor to see ‘ the One obedient,’ or 
‘ the throng obedient,’ to the ‘ most bountiful Ahura- Mazda ’ 
solely for the reason that he (?) was, or ‘ they were,’ thus 
obedient — so expressing the deepest of sympathetic loyalty ; 
— just as the Christian longs to see the ‘ multitude whom 
no man can number,’ as mentioned once before. This 
last is certainly, indeed, not quite so fine as our prima 
facie ; — see above, — but it does not fall so far short of it. 

The manifold ‘ certainty ’ of one or the other of these 
thoughts, too sadly commonplace, as said, to-day, but great 
and epoch-makingthen at that time andplace — again includes 
and circumscribes the ‘ uncertainties ’ of the other particular 
pointings of the literary sense ; — but then as mere literature 
how great they — these uncertainties — here are ! And so 
throughout, though here at Y. 28, 5, we have what is to me 
the severest puzzle of the throng, with words, mark you, 
absolutely the same.* 

* The remaining line of the strophe gives us another tangle, preserving, 
however, the inevitable depth. See it elaborately treated in the Gathas, 
S.B.E. XXXI., and in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for July 1911; for 
the literal Sanskrit of it, see Roth’s Festgruss, 1893. 



SEVENTH LECTURE. 


THE .MORAL IDEA IN THE G.ATHAS AS Al’rLIED TO 

CONTEMPOR.ANEOUS PERSONS AND EVENTS. 

As I have dwelt so copiously and so incisively upon the 
moral idea as being pointedly effective in the Gathas in 
its finest and keenest sense, with the immense inferences 
upon the history of interior religion and its philosophy 
which such a fact implies, it is high time that I should, on 
the other hand, do my best to guard my readers against the 
exaggerated impression that these ideas were worked up in 
any exclusive spirit, as if being entirely academic and of the 
cloister, having for their sole object the purifying of indivi- 
dual character here and there hap-hazard, if one could 
so express oneself, and in sporadic instances with little 
thought of any immediate practical issues. Such an 
opinion would be like bared poles to a ship. The Gathic 
moral idea, like applied mathematics, butts full upon real 
life at every turn. And yet this — strange, and again not so 
strange, to say — is a view which is much needed to be put 
plainly for the benefit of some semi-experts. Writers of 
this description have actually supposed that the academic 
intensity of the authors of the Gathas was the sole reason 
why they did not mention the important secondary Deities 
whose names appear only in the later Avesta, and that this 
was also the reason why other particulars were shut out 
from the scope of their attention. Such an opinion, as one 
need hardly remark, is the result of untaught and jejune 
misdirection* — and to refute it is chiefly my purpose in 
re-editincr this fragment. 

o o 
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To suppose that Zarathushtra had either the leisure or 
the inclination, in the midst of the civil (or border) warfare 
in which he was so unhappily involved, to vapour about 
‘holiness’ by itself alone considered, and solely in the 
abstract in an exclusive sense pure and simple, without any 
necessary connection at all with his immediate circum- 
stances, would be to hold a very uncritical opinion indeed. 
We could not reasonably expect this of him during the 
harassments of his campaigns, military or political, or 
military, religious, and political together,— nor wish him to 
dwell upon the abstract concept of ‘holiness’ in general and 
for all ages and for all people, and apart from the matters 
immediately before him. The circumstances called most 
imperatively for the application of the Holy Law, the 
‘ Righteous Order,’ to save the existing fabric of the 
national life. And if we would not press on that point to 
demand of him an abstractness of Justice bereft of all 
application to an actual situation, how much less could we 
expect of him to dwell on a totally abstract ‘ Love ’ (for, if it 
were to a so very refined degree ‘an abstract,’ it might 
even exist in the hearts of the ‘accursed foes ’ themselves) ; 
nor had he time to trouble with any ‘ Sovereign Power ’ so 
comprehensive as to belong also to the other side,* nor 
with ‘abstract’ zeal, the Alert, but in their evil sense, the 
Ready Mind, and as little did he concern himself with 
Immortal Happiness in the same vague general sense for 
every existing being (including the clamouring throngs in 
arms before his face). When his campaigns were over, 
then, or in the brief intervals between them in his calmest 
years of rest, — yes, — then indeed these thoughts, might 
be or they might become totally ‘abstract’ and nobly so, as 
indeed we see them at times during the very conflicts in the 
Gathas ; — and he may even have longed for their realisa- 
tion without limit and in every living thing, perhaps even 
in the non- Iranians so long as they did not take the field, 
but in the midst of ‘business,' and of such* business as 

* With its fell deity. 
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he had before him, he needed all his wits for the move- 
ments on which the nation’s all depended. Asha was the 
Holy Order, in God’s law fast enough ; — it was eternal, 
sublime, infinite, etc. etc., as much as one could wish it, 
and as strongly as one could e.xpress it, but it was 
appropriated, seized by privilege, embodied in an estab- 
lished system. He was engaged in a struggle in which 
absolutely supreme interests hung often in suspense, 
amidst scenes at times terrific.- — He wished to know, and 
very quickly too, whether every thing were taiit ; whether 
every priest, judge, soldier, or ploughman was awake and 
alive. Had he caught an Atharvan fumbling (with his 
rites), a judge hesitating, a soldier ‘dubious,’ or a farmer 
lazy, we might almost hear (in imagination) his short 
sentence, — and it would be one to startle us. Asha was 
God’s Holiness, Eternal Right, Law, and Order, in full 
honour and truth, but as he for the moment saw Asha, ‘ he ’ 
(or it) was Asha in the ranks before his eyes, in the priests 
beside his altars, and in the tillers in his fields. Work was 
everywhere to be done, skilled, rapid, and thorough ; and 
Asha (God’s Order) was the only force which could get his 
men to do it. He (Asha) was therefore seen chiefly, if not 
only in the loyal corps of his armies, in the digested laws 
of his codes, in the ‘ peculiar ’ people of his tribes ; wher- 
ever else Asha might be, or might not be, was a dream for 
calmer days. [(Zarathushtra had then no time whatever for 
a Holiness which might smoulder in the infidel ; his great, 
but at the same time his only, ‘call’ was with Asha in the 
Church.)] The ‘abstractness’ of Asha was thus in so far 
limitec^ at moments or absorbed for long intervals in the 
machinery which Zarathushtra had set up, and in the work 
which it, or he, was intended and destined to complete. 
[(I take nothing back, let it be noted well — not one 
syllable that I have ever said or written. i\sha was a 
holiness deep and living indeed, none more so, far-reaching 
beyontl comparison in its judicial and benevolent purposes, 
for it even aimed at the conversion of contemporane- 
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ous opponents,* nor could there have been a holiness 
more fervent in the enthusiasm with which it aimed 
to inspire every universal virtue, or in the tenacity with 
which it endeavoured to maintain every form of noble 
action, and to carry such principles out to their most 
pointed effect in action ; but it was sometimes, though 
perhaps necessarily, fixed in a holy race.Y\ 

As to how far — in fact, Asha ruled beyond the 
nation’s border, amongst the best of living Gentiles 
who were utterly foreign to him, and had been in no 
possible sense at all in arms against him or his enterprise, 
Zarathushtra had not more and perhaps even less to say 
than the supreme Christian Pontiff has to say to-day about 
the potential ‘ holiness ’ of the millions who never heard 
his claims. That principle and the enthusiasm of Asha 
was not in any sense confined to a ‘ mechanical ’ sanctity, 
we may be sure, though it pervaded an orderly working 
structure ; — no verbal mummeries alone could for a moment 
have satisfied its ideal of devotion ; nor could even a 
practical honesty in word and barter have been all it sought 
for, — the heart and the soul, according to its principle, must 
be as absolutely pious as the ritual must be pure and the 
civil statutes fiawless. As the two spirits themselves were 
good or evil ‘ in thought and in word and in deed,’ so the 
worshipper ‘ must content Ahura with actions essentially 
true.’ Zarathushtra’s holiness must be practical, and it 
must be spiritual likewise for the ‘ bodily life and the 
mental.’ Here I am absolutely positive, after years of 
searching thought, — he could indeed only think of it at 
moments when he could see it in the castes of his '^arrior 
State, and he had no time for Asha either in the distance or 
in the ‘atmosphere,’ yet even in the most privileged of his 
interested oligarchy, the holiness which he recognised must 
not be of a technically limited character, for it must be, 
before all things, sincere. And so of the other enthroned 
characteristics ; they' were the Good Mind, tffc Kir^gdom, 
* Cf. Vasna, XXXI, i. 
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the Ready Zeal of Ahura iti His hninediate people as such, 
but they were none the less in reality and in actuality as 
well a ‘ Good INIind,’ a ‘ Power,’ and a ‘ Zeal,’ sovereign 
and energetic in the individual believ'er’s own soul, with at 
times a lofty thought for all men everywhere. 

The entire scheme of his system was closely har- 
monised with his active administration, political and civil. 
Such was the moral idea in the Gathas, as I discover it. 
It was often closely localised, for the most part losing sight 
of the non-Zoroastrian, hampered at every step of its 
progress, as well as marred in every impulse of its 
sentiment by a furious fanaticism (for the life of Zoroas- 
trianism was at stake), yet also everywhere preserving 
fine elements of conscientiousness. No soldier, priest, nor 
tiller amongst the foreign hordes could have ‘ any share ’ 
even for a moment in the inspired Attributes and in the 
protection which they offered, but neither was a Gathic 
man ashavan from his mere membership per se-, the 
‘ official holiness ’ which he bore was no more indelible 
than the sanctity which cleaves to the modern Catholic 
disciple. It was a stamp, a which meant every- 

thing in the way of privilege and covenant, but it was a 
mark which might wear off through abrasions if not guarded 
with close vigilance, or it might become a brand of infamy 
if defiled by treason, rather than remain a scar or sign of 
honour won through a lifetime of virtue, of valour, and of 
thrift. 

But the point of the above cannot be put into its proper 
focus and kept there, unless we fully recognise that one 
dominating circumstance which I have implied through- 
out — that the Gathas were the hymns of war, and the 
moral distinctions drawn in them are necessarily those 
which were supposed to exist between opposed and rival 
communities to be settled by force, rather than those which 
might arise between estranged and intercriminating indi- 
vidualg in the same community to be settled by law. 
INIen are judged of in the bulk in the Gathas, as they 
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so often are in the Bible, and as is usual at similar 
junctures, or throughout similar long periods of time. As 
Puritans could see no good in Cavaliers, and as loyalists 
could only detest the principles of rebels, so Zoroastrianism 
knew no term too hard for the hated throngs who opposed 
at once their interests and their faith. We have, therefore, 
strange to say, no abundant or even adequate opportunity 
to judge of the personal aspects under which the moral 
idea applied itself immediately in that part of Iran at the date 
of the Gathas ; — and this, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are themselves made up of fervent expressions implying an 
earnest reverence for the moral sentiment in all its forms, 
and a devotion to it under every conceivable combination 
of circumstances. Curious as it may seem, the far less 
lofty Vendidad and even the Yashts give ampler items for 
such applications and analyses, for there under the jurisdic- 
tion of the penal law, as under that of the ritual statutes 
of the Vendidad, the Zoroastrian is comparatively at peace, 
immersed in the busy toil of civic life which discloses the 
individual nature and occupations of the average citizen 
at every turn ; and so of the less warlike Yashts — see 
especially the beautiful fragment in Yasht XXII. Asha, the 
inspired spirit of the law, is no longer called on to arouse 
the patriotic ardour of the Zoroastrian to the point of 
heroic action, fanning its fury to white heat, and painting in 
still darker colours the malignant motives of the ‘ enemy ’ ; 
he, or it, is needed to measure all possible deeds — domestic, 
commercial, social — of the best known Iranian citizen as 
well as the deeds of the most doubtful, and so to divide 
good men from the evil, not In vast multitudes or in nations, 
but individually, and as man is separate from man. Yet 
the Gathic type of the moral idea preceded the legal and 
gave it birth, and therefore, as of course, includes it ; — and 
while the hymns themselves do not so fully express its 
incidence and force, yet at times even there in the Gathas it 
searches the individual, and closely, Zoroastritm thojjgh he 
be— see especially Yasna XXX. 2, 3. With this remark I 
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will close my plea for the general clearness of these most 
ancient fragments, so far as they express the few salient 
points in theoretical and moral theology, comparatively 
judged. [(From those weighty sentences in the Gathas 
I have here endeavoured lightly to sketch a few animated 
scenes in this long past civilisation. I do this from ideas 
which in the eyes of some readers may seem to be merely 
mechanically expressed, and with a futile redundancy in 
those spare * lines ; — but to any person gifted with interior 
insight, — each of the.se formulated ideas contains volumes ; — 
and from them, if time and space allowed, I should boldly 
reconstruct a filled-out picture. One scholar could actually 
see no meaning in the constant repetition of 'Asha’ itself, 
and seemed rather to look upon this priceless feature as a 
superfluity and a blemish, whereas in this pointed recurrence 
of Asha everywhere, we see the most startling evidence of 
a religious revival.)]! 

* To show the absolute essential necessity of reporting all the meaning 
in these meagre expressions, we must remember that perhaps all but some 
three out of an original twenty-one (?) books of the Avesta have been lost. 

t The above is a fragment re-written from a Lecture delivered at the 
Indian Institute before i8g8, and published in the Critical Revietv. 



EIGHTH LECTURE. 


IMMORTALITY IN THE GATHA AS UNBROKEN HOLY LIFE 
BEGUN ON EARTH.* 

Surely among the doctrines taught in connection with 
Religion none saYe those of a moral nature can equal 
‘immortality.’ And it was precisely this great expectation 
which the pre-Exilic canon, — if canon the pre-Exilic 
Scriptures can be said to have had — failed distinctly to 
express. So much the more, then, do we value it as it 
appears in the vast sister-lore which surrounded, cherished, 
and saved Judah in the Exilic times, while it was 
prominent in the general faith of all mid-Asia — that is to 
say, in so far as mid-Asia was represented by its central 
Empire. If. then, this main idea in the faith of Iran 
helped on the kindred thought in Exilic Judah, a service 
incalculably great f was done, — that is to say, ‘ great ’ in the 
view of those who at all value such a doctrine as that of 
another life in an unending future. And there is, in fact, 
one phase of such a thought which should make it dear to 
every human heart even where unbelief and doubt arrest 
us in regard to the never-ending continuance. Few can 
have failed to see that Heaven’s light, where it is at all 
believed in, reflects redeeming beams on us and ours, — for 
who that has ever e.xperienced religious conviction can have 
failed to feel that Heaven, if it be ever attained, must be 

This fragment of a Lecture was delivered before an exceptionally dis- 
tinguished audience at the Indian Institute in 1892 — it is here, however, 
much reduced, also re-arranged. It has been also, with the others, frequently 
re-applied in Instructional Lectures since its first delivery.* , 

t See above throughout, and see below. 
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begun here , — and it should be only to the vulgar a gaudy 
scene of detached repletion totally unlike all holier joys of 
earth. Does Avesta give us here any help in this last 
particular as well? — If so, its services were still more in- 
calculably great. 

( 1 ) And first of all, let us pause for a moment at the 
word which most expresses it. A me ret a- is Av'esta for Yedic 
Amrita-, and our 'immortal ' — these are the same words 
identically, with mere phonetic change. The ‘ im- privative 
in 'immortal' is the nasalised 'a' privative of amereta-, 
amrita-. Avesta -ere spells Vedic -rf ; — our -or- is variant 
to the two. The 'I' of ‘immortal’ is close akin to the 
‘ r' so cropping out again ; — the -tat, -tvd, and -ty express 
the same. ' Ameretatdt,' ' amritatvd,' and 'Immortality' 
are then identically one, slowly modified through ages. 
Amrita in Vedic was more often said of Gods. 

(2) In Gatha the idea was elevated in mere culmination 
among the six after the five. Where would the ‘Ju.stice’ 
be, with the ‘Love,’ ‘Authority,’ ‘Zeal.’ and ‘Weal,’ were 
they so soon to perish ? — The very ‘ idea ' of T ruth is 
‘ unalterable ’ ; Ahura was for ‘every now the same.’ 

Ameretatdt, death-absence, included the fuller consum- 
mation of the five sublime abstracts so marvellouslv shifting 
at every breath to personalities— as if by automatic action, 
in reciprocating force,** We often positively cannot tell 
whether the great ‘thought’ or the ‘Archangel’ is before 
us ; — so of the ‘ two lives ’ as parts of one, we often ask 
‘ which is uppermost ’ ? As in life physical present, past, and 
future in the racial longevity are unbroken through myriad 
erons, so is God’s life one in us. In \'edic the ‘hundred 
autumns ’ of the Rik were the prize first prayed for, yet 
even there futurity was not forgotten. 

‘ Pass on, pass on, by paths of old long trodden, 

\\ hereon primaeval fathers passed from hence ; 
X’aruiij^ Yama, kings in bliss rejoicing, 

Thou’lt see alike both God and Man at once. 
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Unite thee with thy forebears then with Yama, 

So with thy Virtue’s prize in highest Heaven, 

From blame all free again toward home be turning, 
Join with thy body now, all-glorious blest.’ 

R. V., X, 14. 7, 8. 

And that the life of the departed was not to be 
unconscious, see R. \h, X, 16. 2 : — 

‘ And when he gains that spirit life among them. 
Will of the Gods shall he (most just) fulfil.’ 

Another deep corroboration from Veda of our ‘two 
lives’ as the ‘one’ meets us also in Indra. He was 
Himself 'long-lived,’ so for ‘eternal’ — thus from this life 
here. Ahura, too, so thought our great Avesta-vedist, 
maybe ‘long-lived’ for ‘eternal ’in Yasna 28. If ‘long 
life’ be ‘Eternity’ for the very Gods expressing life as 
one, how much more is a holy human life but Heaven 
forefelt ? 

(3) Another chief Avestic thought closely kindred here 
joins on ; — ‘prosperity is life.’ In the mighty dual conflict 
(Y. 30) God’s side is ‘ All-life-happiness ’ — ‘ success ’ in its 
higher sense. Ahura made ‘ happiness ’ for man, — so the 
Inscription — ‘Xon-life’ would be its opposite. Goodness 
is ‘ happy welfare ' of its essence ; — beatitude, not its mere 
outside product, half-mechanical. ‘ Haurvatat,' ‘ Sarvatat{i),' 
‘ Salubrity ’ (the same words for one), here culminates the 
foregoing four, — for what would they be all and each 
without ‘ completeness,’ i.e. success, and what would 
that be without ‘continuance’.^ ‘Eternity’ seals the 
preceding five; — the ‘ephemeral’ is nothing. The soul 
treading toward Heaven over Chinvat* is young. Good- 
ness has nought to do with long or short, it is embryonic 
peace unbroken ; death-absence but guards it whole ; — it is 
infinitude. The very sense of Frashakart is ‘progress’;! 
— millennial depictments are by negatives — as with this 

* Yasht XXII. t ‘Making all things fresh, advancing.’ 
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our great Ameretatat ; — we have 'never rotting,' 'never 
ageing'* etc., — a sort of ‘ excelsior ’ is the keynote. It, the 
death - absence, could as little divide Frashakart from 
Garodman itself as we Christians can divide our Paradise 
from Heaven.f 

(4) Next, — to our texts. In Y, 28. 2 we have, in free 
translation : — 

‘ I, who you two encircle. Great Giver, the Lord with 
the Good Mind, 

Gifts for the two lives grant me, this bodily life and 
the mental. 

The prizes through Right deserved ; — thus to glory He 
brings His blest.’ 

Why such a piquant phrase as the ‘ two lives or two 
worlds ’ in Old Iran, amidst its barren hills? — Was it a literal 
distinction between soul and brain? To some extent so, 
beyond all doubt ; and that of itself was most refined, — 
commonplace enough to-day. Where does the Iliad speak 
like that ? Somewhere doubtless, but where ? And that 
the ‘ lives ’ were ‘ here and hereafter ’ we hardly need to 
prove ; ‘ getting gifts ’ for the ‘ two lives ’ was an expression 
which could only take its shape from this world ! While 
the ‘ beatific welfare ’ is obviously that beyond, the word 
itself suggesting ‘glory,’ rather than mere ‘comfort’ here, 
and one of the lives of course was therefore ‘ Heaven,’ in 
view of this Y. 28. 2 : ‘ Give me, O Mazda Ahura, the prizes 
of the two worlds, that of the body and that of the mind, 
by which through sanctity (he?) may place their recipients 
in shining-weal.’ Here, while ‘Heaven’ is introduced 
beyond a doubt, we have ‘the prizes of the bodily world,’ 
distinctly referred to in close connection with it. 

* See YashtXIX., and elsewhere. 

t Pairi-d{a)eza , — see elsewhere. We are all notoriously a little 
confused, as to the exact difference between millennium. Paradise, and 
Heaven. 


9 
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At Y. 30. 4, we may render freely ; — 

‘ Then those Spirits created, as first they two came together, 
Life and our Death decreeing how at last the World 
shall be ordered, 

For evil men (Hell) the worst life, for the faithful the 
best mind (Heaven).’ 

The word ‘ best,’ Vahis/it, in this verse is the Bahisht of 
the Persians, a name for ‘Heaven’ so continued on from 
this and similar places. So, by the way, we have in 
Y. 28. 8 

‘ That best I ask. Thou Best One, one in mind with 
Holiness best [As/ia Vahishta'), 

Of Thee, Ahura, I ask it, for Frashaoshtra and for me 
beseeching. 

And freely to us may’st Thou grant it for the Good 
Mind’s lasting age.’ 

Yet the e.xpression for ‘ all duration ’ of ‘ the Good 
Mind’s lasting age’ (notice how fine it is), refers here far 
more impressively to future temporal ages, or indeed the 
next immediately coming years, through which the Good 
Mind, Archangel of the Holy Reason, was to inspire God’s 
people and through them mankind. 

In Y. 28. II we have : — 

‘ I who to guard Thine Order (Thy Holy Law) and the 
Good Mind am set for ever. 

Teach Thou me forth from Thyself to proclaim from 
Thy mouth of spirit 

The laws by which at the first this world into beino- 

& 

entered.’ 

He actually uses ‘for ever’ of his own teaching. Notice 
the width and force of the idea — the ‘ for ever ’ was indeed 
that same ‘ beyond ’ ; yet it would be ridiculous to lose sight 
of its identity with his life of apostleship begun here ; and 
see how it roots itself to earth — he was ‘ set ’ for ever, and 
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he asks for God s tongue itself to help him proclaim the 
truth — surely not alone in ‘ Heaven.’ 

So in Y. 32. 5, where the word ‘ Immortality ’ is used : — 

‘ Man therefore will ye beguile (ye faithless sinners) of 
Weal and the Life Immortal, 

Since you with his Evil Mind the foul Spirit rules as 
his servants, 

By speech unto deeds thus false as his ruler rallies the 
faithless.’ 

Here plain reference is made to the bad language used by 
the Evil Spirit in Hell, but this need not be an e.xclusive 
reference ; the Evil Spirit was active upon earth, or in 
some spiritual scene prior to the earthly, and corresponding 
to that in which Satan is supposed by some to have fallen. 
The evil rulers of the moment are clearly apostrophised for 
this life as for the other. 

And see also where the composer immediately joins on 
to this 32. 5, with its ‘Weal and Immortality,’ his 32. 6, 
where all the busy scene of an ecclesiastical polity suddenly 
dashes before us : — 

‘ These in Thy kingdom I place, for Asha Thy truths I 
establish.’ 

Surely the ‘ Kingdom ’ here was the field of his immediate 
exertions. 

At 33, 5 we have a beautifully typical piece where the 
two ideas are again blended as this life prolonged with that 
on high : — 

‘ I wh© invoke Thy Sraosha all-greatest, heedful to help us. 
Gaining long life for myself in the Realm where the 
Good Meaning ruleth, 

And paths that are straight from their truth where Mazda 
Ahura is dwelling.’ 

This ^macks of Heaven, if any language can. Here 
the ‘ straight paths ’ are ‘ the very roads ’ where Ahura 
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dwells — hardly the literal streets of the Zoroastrian Zion ; 
and yet it is the saint who plants them. At 43. 5 they 
are there the ‘ straight roads ’ to the Kingdom pointed out 
by the prophet, rather than roads on High themselves ; 
while at 53. 2 they are again clearly the " D(a)ena' the Holy 
Lore, which showed the way. Here, also, we have the 
double reference, as in so many other places. Yet at the 
next verse we have ‘ earth ’ so realistically before us that 
some might regard the contrast as a bathos as deep as it 
is sudden — distressingly so. He actually calls on God re 
the crops — ■ 

‘ An invoker unerring through Truth from the Best 
Spirit will 1 implore it. 

From Him with that mind will I ask how our fields 
are best to be cultured. 

These are the things that I seek from Thy sight and a 
share in Thy counsel ’ (32, 5). 

On second thoughts, however, we may say, ‘ well suited 
too,’ like our own prayer ‘ this day for daily bread,’ — their 
prayer for food supply, like ours, recalls the one gigantic 
interest saving all ‘ so as by fire ’ from crime as from 
starvation, — but far more compactly so in those days when 
crop-failure meant instant bloody murder (of those more 
fortunate). Good food-raising was the first good act of 
the typical saint, and justly so. I regard this 33, 6 
as especially precious ; — -we too ask for rain, and thank for 
harvests. God might indeed here intervene, if anywhere ; 
yet see 33, 8, 9, soon following, where Heaven is the most 
in sight, the ideas pass beyond the earthly horizon, and 
in verse 9 they settle distinctly in Heaven. • 

‘ Obtain for me then the true rites that with good 
Mind I may fulfil them. 

Your praiser’s Yasna, Lord, and your words, O Asha, 
for chanting ; 

Your gift is Immortality and continuou,s (eternal?) 
Weal your possession. * 
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Then let them bear the spirit of Thy two Law- 
promoting rulers 

To Thy brilliant home, O Mazda, with wisdom, and 
Thy Best Mind 

For perfection’s help unto those whose souls are 
together bounden.’ 

So everywhere the acts of faith are progress ; — the advance 
is ever upward — ‘ progress ’ always as on every day of earth ; 
see above on Frashakart. 

The most incisive Gathic expressions occur at Y. 31. 
20, 21, which are also doubly historical, as they chiefly 
represent the original of the incomparable Yasht 22 ; see 
also Y. 49. 1 1 : — 

‘ But he who deceives the saint, for him shall at last be 
destruction. 

Long life in the darkness his lot — foul his food with 
revilings loathsome ; — 

This be your world (or ‘your life’), faithless men, by 
your deeds your own souls will bring it ! 

But Mazda Ahura will give both Weal and a Life 
Immortal 

With the fulness of His grace from Himself as the head 
of Dominion, 

And the Good Mind’s power He’ll send to His friend 
in deed and in spirit.’ 

Here heavenly ‘Immortality’ is closely defined in its 
contra^jt with Hell.* Notice ‘long life’ ever again as 
‘ eternal life,’ linking up the two parts of the ‘ One.’ 

* In Yt. 22, in its once extant complete form, the souls of the evil meet 
in detail the exact contradictory opposite to what the soul of the saint 
experiences, but the passage has disappeared. We have, however, what must 
be a faithful translation of it in the Mainyo-i-khard, editor West, page 9. 
Here, again, as yi the Avesta, the sole activity which forms the continuous 
oneness* of the two lives is of the mind itself. The evil man’s own soul 
meets him on his way to judgment, as the soul of the righteous met him. 
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In Y. 43. 3 we have; ‘Then may Thy saint 
approach toward that which is the better than the good 
(the sn7nmuni bonuni), he who will show us the straight 
paths of spiritual profit of this life, the bodily and of 
the mental in those veritably real (‘eternal’?) worlds 
where dwells Ahura, like Thee, noble and august, O Mazda 
Lord.’ So also as to Y. 28. 2 (see above). Y. 43, 4, 5 
goes on : ‘Yea, I will regard Thee as mighty and likewise 
bountiful (others, less critically, ‘holy’), O Ahura Mazda, 

. . . when Thy rewards to the faithless as to the 
righteous . . . come, when as rewarding deeds and 
words Thou didst (? ‘ shalt ’) establish evil for the evil and 
happy blessings for the good by Thy just discernment (or 
‘ virtue ’) in the creation’s final change (so, literally, in the 
‘last turning, change,’ or better ‘end’). In which last 
changing Thou shalt come and with Thy bounteous (others, 

‘ holy ’) spirit and Thy sovereign-power, O Ahura Mazda, 
by deeds of which the settlements are prospered through 
Holiness (Asha), for Devotion (our Piety inspired by 
Ahura) is declaring the laws of Thy wisdom to these Thy 
settlements, the laws of that wisdom which no man 
deceives.’ * 

To proceed : — in Y. 45. 5 the composer says : ‘Yea, I 
will declare that which the most bountiful one told me, 
that word which is the best to be heeded by mortals, and 
they who therein grant me obedient attention, on them 
come,’ or ‘they come to,’ ‘Weal and Immorality’; — and 
that this immortality could not be the finite only we see 
from verse 5, where the souls (so literally) of the righteous 
are spoken of as ‘desiring these blessings in (locative) the 
continuous (or more boldly, ‘in the eternal’) Immortality, 
which blessings are woes to the faithless ’ ; and accordingly 
the Home of Song (or ‘sublimity’), which is distinctly 
H eaven, is next mentioned (in verse 8). 

While in Y. 46. 10 we see the souls actually proceed- 

* See The Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxi. pp. 99-10*. The Wording 
is somewhat changed here ; see the passage also necessarily cited elsewhere. 
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ing over the Judge’s Bridge which reached from the Sacred 
Alborj (Mount Haraiti) toward Heaven — ‘ Whoever, man 
or woman shall give to me those gifts of life which 
Thou has known as best, O Mazda, and as a blessing 
through Thy Righteous Order a Throne established 
with Thy Good Mind, with these I shall go forth. — Yea, 
with all those whom I shall (by example) incite (lit., 
‘accompany’) forth to the Judge’s Bridge shall I lead on, 
while (v. 11) the Karpan and the Kavi will join with their 
evil Kings to slay the lives of holy men by evil actions, 
they whom their own soul (so literally) and their own 
conscience (so) shall beery when they approach there 
where the Judge’s Bridge extends, and they shall fall, and in 
the Lie’s abode (that is ‘in Hell’) for ever {yavoi vJspai) 
shall their habitations (or ‘their bodies’) be’; and he 
closes : ‘He who from Holiness shall verily perform for me, 
for Zarathushtra, that which is most helpful according to 
my wish, on him shall they bestow reward beyond this 
world {^nnzhdem pardhuni)! 

Yes; — this Immortality with all its cognate elements 
pervades Avesta, bone and fibre. Yet,— as I have so often 
said, and as I cannot too urgently repeat, — it is not an 
Immortality of mere physical continuance which is our 
theme. Such ‘Immortality’ as that is well-nigh universal 
from Egypt down. It is the deathless One-ness of the 
interior mental identities of which Avesta speaks, and which 
is alone now worth our thought ; — it is here that Avesta 
holds the record ; — the very tissue of the sentences is 
interwoven with it in Gathic lore. 

And so we return to our first proposal ; see above. 
The converted soul breathes no contempt for this immediate 
life, lost in long-distance dreams, however glorious ; — this 
life was sacred, every hour of it, even with all its evil 
contacts. The saint of Gatha loved it well, if purified. As 
base is to statue, as fundament to pinnacle, so was this 
holy life in view of its other portion — a thought still finer 
if not so grandiose as that of the great ‘ Permanence ’ itself, 
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and far more touching. The very rewards of Heaven, as 
we have seen — in their close shape were to be constructed 
here at once in our now passing moments, for those rewards 
were to be ‘ good thoughts, and words, and deeds ’ of souls 
all rational — results immediately from them. Here once 
more as I have so often had to say — this system ‘ led the 
world.’ Then think again of such a Future with its reflected 
light on this. Incisive Energy, Justice, Love, Authority, 
Zeal, are at once its present and its goal on high. 
How pervadingly this solemnises every minutest fraction 
of our time ; — what we do here, whether it be good or 
ill, we shall do there. We are builders, not for eternity 
but of eternity. Such views hold all the motives in 
the Gatha, though later often covered up with puerilities ; 
— they impelled the Gathic saint. 



NINTH LECTURE. 


THE SCULPTURED TEXTS OF BEHISTUN, PERSEPOLIS, AND 
NAKSH I RUSTEM, COMPARED WITH THE MSS. OF AVESTA.* 

On the old Median boundary not far from the modern 
city of Kermanshah, a mountain called Behistun, or Behistan, 
rises steep from the surrounding plain to the height of some 
seventeen hundred feet. In an inward division of it, and 
some three hundred feet from its base, in a wide cleft stand 
perhaps the most impressive inscriptions which have survived 
the ravages of time. The surface of the rock was polished 
for their reception, and where irregularities occur the defect 
has been replaced by slabs so deftly joined that the edges 
are scarcely visible. On a wide surface and in the ancient 
cuneiform character are cut with chisel the splendid records 
of Darius the Great, and of his successors. 

Similar inscriptions of Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes 
the Third are to be found on the ruins of Persepolis, Naksh 
i Rustem, Murghab, Khorkor, and Susa, as also on Mount 
Alvand, near Hamadan, while the most important in- 
scription which we have of Cyrus, and one of the most 
important of all, is written in Assyrian upon an open vase. 
Those ppon the mountain rocks are written in a later dialect 
of the Zend-Avesta language, and, aside from a few 
difficulties here and there, they are very clear, and yield at 

* Fragments of a Lecture delivered at the Indian Institute in the 
nineties, before an audience unusually distinguished. Also published in 
the New World of Boston, U.S.A., and, later, in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review ef Octoffer 1909, and having been also frequently later used as 
parts of Instructional Lectures. 


*39 
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once to study. In them we find expressions of religious 
fervour quite as marked as in the writings of any other 
nation. Every advantage is traced to the ‘grace’ or 
‘ will ’ of Auramazda. Certain clan-gods are also men- 
tioned, doubtless out of just respect to the religious 
susceptibilities of the various nationalities then included 
within the Empire under the sceptre of the authors. That 
this considerate recognition was not intended to impair the 
supremacy of Ahura Mazda is clear from the Avesta — where 
Ahura is copiously apostrophised as the ‘ Maker ’ of the very 
highest of all the non-Gathic gods as of His own Bountiful 
Immortals. Monotheism in this sense is dominant, — 
[(though it is here in the inscription most expressed in the 
constantly repeated words : ‘ Who made this earth and yon 
Heaven, who made man . . . ’ which imply it. — Where is 
any sub-God thus spoken of?)]. 

Darius commanded his sculptors to chisel upon Perse- 
polis as follows (see for this inscription Spiegel, p. 47, and 
Weissbach and Bang, p. 34, from whom, however, my 
versions differ somewhat) : — 

‘The great Anraniazda, who is the greatest* of the 
godsf, has made Darius King. — He has delivered the 
kingdom over to him — through the gracious will of 
Auramazda is Darius King. (Thus) saith Darius the 
King: this land of Persia — which Auramazda delivered 
to me, which is prosperous;, rich in horses, well-populated §, 
through the grace of Auramazda and through mine I!, Darius 

* There can be but one “ greatest,” and but One who created all the 
others ; see Avesta. 

t These gods were inferior, like our archangels. 

J Hardly merely ‘ good ’ or ‘ beautiful.’ * 

§ Very Vedic and very Avestic expressions. 

II This naive expression sheds much light on the shade of meaning to 
be attached to the important word ‘ vashnat VashnCi cannot mean here 
‘through the will of me. King Darius.’ Darius had no intention of 
implying that he hail exercised anything like a Sovereign decreeing ‘ will ’ 
in this instance. He means ‘active beneficient will.’ Perhaps ‘gracious 
will ’ is better than ‘ grace.’ The bare word ‘ will,’ wkfch som^ writers 
consider to be a marked improvement, is not here adequate. 
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the King’s — fears no other (or ‘no foe’) — may Aii 7 'amazda 
grant me aid together with the clan-gods ; — may Anra- 
niazda protect this region from hostile hosts — from disastrous 
years,* * * § from the (plotting) lie (political intrigue). May no 
(hostile) host approach this region — no disastrous years (of 
drought, famine, or pestilential blight) — no lie (that is to 
say, ‘no sinister political agitation’); — and this favour f 
I beseech of Atiramazda — with the clan-gods.:|: (Thus) 
saith Darius the King : I am Darius, the great King, the 
King of kings, the King of these numerous provinces §, the 
son of Vishtaspa i the Achaemenid. 

‘(Thus) saith Darius the King: Through the gracious 
will of Ain'amazda these lands, which I with intimida- 
tion dominated 11 with this Persian host, feared before 
me (that is, they were politically intimidated); — and 
they paid me tribute (as showing my success in their 
submission).’ 

Darius wrote for Behistfin (cp. for texts. King and 
Thompson, pp. 70, 71, and W. and B., p. 2S) : ‘What I 
have done, I have done in every particular through the 
gracious will of Auramazda and (all) other gods who 
exist.H 

‘Therefore Aiirainazda brought me aid, with (all) the 
other gods who exist, because I was not hostile to Him, nor 
to the lands — because I was no false political intriguer (lit., 
‘no liar ) — no despot — neither I nor my family; I ruled 

* Bad seasons as to drought, pestilence, etc. 

t Ydjiam in this sense is also a purely Avestic expression as well as 
Inscriptional ; the Vedic has an entirely dift'erent application. 

J He would neither insult the various dissenting religions of his Empire, 
nor would he neglect the minor subdeities of his own. Again let us recall 
there can be but one “ greatest.” 

§ Notice that the word dahydum and dahyu?idm are used in a ‘good’ 
sense here in the inscription as in Avesta, whereas in Vedic ddsyu has an 
‘ evil ’ sense, — border bitterness. 

11 Hardly the Vishtaspa of the Gathas, as some think. This person 
was, however, one of the Satraps {Khshatrapdvan) of his son’s Empire, 
and indeed in Pirthia, eastward and northerly toward Bactria. 

^ A very Avestic and Vedic expression. 
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according to the rectitude * (of the law) — I favoured those 
who assisted my clans — (in just return), — -and those who 
were hostile 1 without any fail visited with meet punish- 
ment. (Thus) saith Darius the King : Thou who hereafter 
shalt be King — with a man who is a (political) intriguer — 
(a revolutioniser, lit., ‘ a liar ’) — or a positive rebel (.^) — make 
no political compact (lit., ‘be no friend of his’) — punish 
him with good punishment f (if thou thus thinkest ‘my 
land shall go unscathed ’).+ 

‘(Thus) saith Darius the King: thou who hereafter 
shalt view this writing § which I have written — and these 
sculptured reliefs ; destroy them not — so long as thou 
livest i (?)... preserve them. (Thus) saith Darius the 
King : if thou viewest this writing and these sculptures, 
and dost not destroy them, — but preserv'est them for me,- — 
so long as thy family shalt last, — then may Auramazda be 
thy friend, — and may thy family be numerous. Live long ; 
and what thou doest may Auramazda prosper.’^ 

And for his own future tomb at Naksh i Rustem, near 
Persepolis, he wrote: ‘A great God is Auramazda, who 

* Arshtdm ; so K. and T. for the formerly supposed dbishtdm. Notice 
the r of arsh, confirming my suggestion as to an arsha rather than 
asha. 

t Ahifrashtddiy is no longer read. Ufrashtddiy is the word. 

I From another place. 

S The word dipt may go back to a root = ‘ to besmear.’ Notice 
that the writing of the original draft for the inscription upon the skins, or 
other material, was rather in the composer’s mind. He smeared, or 
‘ painted ’ it, to be later cut. One would have rather thought that he 
would have used some word more in consonance with ‘ stone-cutting.’ 

|j See dargarn jivd at XYI. 75, p. 38, Sp. 

^Notice the ‘proclaimed rewards’ — unlike those in Avejta — ‘all 
for this life’; so also in the pre-Exilic Semitic Scriptures. Notice what 
appears to be the very marked contrast between the tone of this appeal 
to temporal rewards and punishments, and those appeals to futurity 
to which we are so much accustomed in Avesta. — Was this accidental ? — 
As Veda was also eschatological, with Avesta, we cannot suppose that 
Darius’s creed was undeveloped Vedism. We seem forced to the 
opinion that we have here a case of peculiar and particular religious 
opinion, either of an individual, or of a party, in the \iry centre' of the 
Empire. 
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* made this earth and yon heaven,* * * § — who made man — and 
amenity (civilisation) for men, — who made Darius King — 
the alone King of many, — the alone Commander of many.f 
I am Darius, the great King, the King of kings,:;: the 
King of the lands of all tribes, and the King of this great 
earth for afar,§ the son of Vit§taspa, the Achaemenid, — a 
Persian, — son of a Persian, Aryan, of Aryan race. Through 
the g-race of Auramazda these are the lands which I 
captured beyond Persia ... I conquered them . . . 
beyond Persia. — I brought them under my authority. — 
They brought me tribute.!! — What I said to them, that they 
did, — The law (which was promulgated by me) which was 
mine was maintained. — (Here follows a list of the provinces 
or sub-kingdoms.) . . . (Thus) saith Darius : As Aura- 
mazda viewed this earth ... in war ...(?) he delivered 
it over to me 1 ' — he made me (its) king — I am King. 
Through the gracious will of Auramazda I have settled 
this earth through my throne (or ‘through my govern- 
ment,’ or ‘under my throne’; others render ‘in place,’ ‘ to 
rights,’ — but see the same word ‘throne’ just under). 


* ‘Yon heaven ’ is precisely Avestic; ava is only obscurely Vedic. 

t His authority was actually realised as a dominant fact ; recall Avestic 
an'a, not Vedic. 

; ‘ King of kings ’ must have been originally Aryan, and adopted from 
Persia by the Prophets. If Darius used it about 520 b.c., it must have 
been in vogue for some generations previously, and doubtless predated 
the Scriptural usages. In the Semitic Scriptures it rarely refers to a 
human potentate. The emphatic expressions are more Avestic than 
Vedic. 

§ This ‘ for afar ’ (duariapiy) seems thrown in to modify the asserted 
claims to ‘ universal ’ sovereignty. 

II Practical evidence of subjection. 

Recall the expressions attributed to Cyrus in Ezra i. : ‘ All the 
kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord the God of Heaven {Deva) given 
me.’ The terms in Ezra seem to be stereotyped (see them also repeated 
from Chronicles), and they may have arisen from the same source as the 
expressions upon the Inscriptions. Indeed, as I have suggested else- 
where, the frequent resemblance of some of these expressions in the 
Inscriptions to saijie of those in the Scriptural Edits goes not a little way 
towards establishing the genuineness of the latter. 
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What I said that was fulfilled, as was my wish.* If thus ^ 
thou thinkest : “ How many(?) are the lands which Darius 
the King governed,” — then look upon this sculpture which 
bears my throne, — that thou mayest know. — Then shall it 
be known to thee that the lance of the Persian hero has 
reached afar ; then shalt thou know that the Persian hero 
has fought battles far from Persia. (Thus) saith Darius 
the King : What I have done, I have done all through 
the gracious will of Auramazda.—Ata'aviazda gave me aid 
till I had completed this work. — May Atiraniadza protect 
me, and my clan, and this province against . . . hosts (.^). 
For this I pray Auramazda , — this may Auranmzda afford 
me ; — O man, may what is the command of Auramazda be 
to thee acceptable, — let that not be obsolete (or repulsive) 
to thee. — -Leave not the right way rf — Sin not.' 

Such are the voices from the stone, — if 1 mio-ht be 
allowed so to express myself, — but besides these we have 
the book, preserved in its mysterious book-life from manu- 
script to manuscript, and from oral -recital to recital ; — 
generations of the priests who were its guardians followed 
one upon another and closely,-— there was no break, nor 
was there need for dying men to recite these compositions 
to listening novices; — the venerated words, for the most 
part fixed in metre, were imbedded in the race-life of the 
tribes. Long before the old could die, — and while the 
young matured, — the middle-aged were there, the race-life 
of the priests was one abiding generation, — and in it the 
Avesta lived, lasting as the rock which itself yields slowly 
to the weather, immovable as the glaciers which stand 
while they advance. As time has worn the race, as the 
mountain streamlet has eaten off some letters, and as, alas ! 
the hammer of the vandal has in places also added to the 
injury, so time has worn the book ; — but it lives on in 

Notice the repeated assertions as to the practical result of his 
administration— that is to say, as to its ‘success.’ They are by no means 
wasted words. Gdthum='\.\\mr\t.' 

t Notice the very Gathic expression, ‘ihe right path.’ 
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‘noble fragments, the Bible of a remnant, small indeed in 
numbers, but, in some respects, perhaps the first of Asia. — 
We know its contents, and the Inscriptions seem to cite 
them : ‘ A great God is Atiramazda, who made this Earth 
and yon Heaven — who made man and provided civilisation 
(or ‘ the amenities of life ’) for him ’ ; — so, as we have seen, 
reads Behistun, — ^with constant iteration, like the rest ; — 
and in Yasna I we have : ‘ Inviting I announce, and I will 
complete my Yasna to Ahura Mazda, the radiant and the 
glorious, the greatest and the best, — who sends his joy- 
creating grace afar, who hath made us, and hath fashioned 
us, — who hath nourished and protected us ; — who is the 
most bounteous* Spirit’ . . . The Inscriptions have the 
words ‘ Vashna Anramazdaka' cut again and again upon 
their surface ; — they mean ‘ through the gracious will of 
Auramazda' (see above); — and in Yasna XXXI, 15 we 
read of victories even more momentous than those of the 
great Organiser : ‘ By Thy Sovereign power and grace 
may’st thou make life really progressive ’ (till perfection 
shall have been gained) ; — and again ; ‘ Make every deed 
through grace progressive still,’ etc. through many a 
similar analogy. Notwithstanding a difference in tone 
between the hewn-out sentences and the paper codex, we 
have in both the same gracious God and the same fervent 
faith in Him. 


Or, with others, ‘the most holy.’ 



TENTH CHAPTER. 


A GENIAL EPISODE. 

{From the Parsi of Bombay \ \Veekly Edition], l\th December 1911.) 


THE DEBT OF PARSIS TO PROFESSOR MILLS. 

PRESENTATION AT OXFORD. 

{From their own Correspondent i) 

On Saturday morning a small but representative number 
of Parsis journeyed from Paddington to Oxford to pay 
tribute to the venerable Professor Mills for his inestimable 
services to the Zoroastrian faith, on behalf of the Parsis of 
Great Britain, and through them of the Indian Parsis 
generally. The movement originated with the late Mr. 
Nasarwanjee Cooper, to whose services in the publication 
and distribution of gems of the sacred writings of the Parsis 
hearty reference was made in the course of the proceedings. 
The deputation was headed by Mr. E. J. Khory, who, 
after a successful legal career in the Far East, now resides 
at Sidcup, Kent. He was accompanied by Mr. Homi D. 
Cama, Mr. J. Cursetji, Dr, D. R. Wadia, and Mr. B. B. 
E ranee, who as secretary of the movement arranged all 
the details. The visitors also included an English 
sympathiser. 

The day had begun dull and cold, but by the time 

Oxford was reached the sun was breakimr throucrh the 

clouds and it had become a delightful day of late autumn. 

Mr. Khory made timely reference to this happy omen 

when he pointed out to Dr. Mills that Mithra had burst 

through the clouds as if to honour one who had helped 

Europe to understand the spiritual significance of the 

146 
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Presentation to Professor Mills. 

% 

* Zoroastrian reverence for the sun. Dr. Mills received his 
guests with scholarly charm, and many apologies that the 
state of his health would compel him to remain seated 
when he replied to the address. 


The Presentation. 

Mr. Khory said they had come there to convey to him 
on behalf of the subscribers their affectionate regard and 
esteem, and to e.xpress their gratitude for the invaluable 
services he had rendered to Zoroastrianism. By his 
translation of the Gathas, which were written by Zoroaster 
himself, and by his other services, he had made his name 
a household word amongst all enlightened families of the 
faith, whether in Persia, their ancient home, or in India, 
and at the same time had brought their sacred writings to 
the knowledge of scholars and others in all quarters of the 
globe. The movement to do him honour was started by 
the late Mr. Nasarwanjee Cooper, and would have been 
carried further but for his untimely and sad death. Owing 
to this event the appeal for subscriptions had not been 
widely distributed : and the promoters of the project, in 
consultation with his sister. Dr. Miss Cooper, had decided 
that the testimonial should take a simple form and be con- 
fined to a comparatively few. But it could at least be said 
that that deputation was thoroughly representative of the 
Parsis. They had with them a scion of the great house of 
Cama, one of whose relatives, Mr. Muncherjee Hormusjee 
Cama, had been instrumental in securing a translation of 
the Vendidad. There was Dr. Wadia, a descendant of the 
great Wadia family, which was first in Bombay after the 
English took possession of that island, and some of whose 
ancestors were ship-builders for the East India Company. 
In Mr. Eranee, their secretary, they had one closely allied 
to the ancient fatherland. His grandfather went to Bombay 
from Pgrsia only about fifty years ago, and he might be 
called a Persian Zoroastrian. 


10 
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A Genial Episode. 

At this stage Mr. E ranee took off the wrappings from * 
the massive silver casket containing the address, and handed 
that document, beautifully illuminated on vellum, to the 
Rev. Professor. Both the address and the casket were 
ornamented by drawings of Zoroaster and by well-known 
Parsi symbols. The inscription on the casket was as 
follows : ‘ Presented to the Rev. Lawrence Heyworth 

Mills, D. D., M.A., Professor of Zend Philology to the 
University of Oxford, by Parsi friends and admirers re- 
siding in Great Britain, as a mark of their profound appre- 
ciation of the invaluable services he has rendered by his 
ripe scholarship to Zend-Avestic research and to the fuller 
understanding of their sacred writings by the Zoroastrians 
themselves. — Oxford, November 1911.’ 


The Address. 

Mr. Eranee read the address, which was signed by each 
member of the deputation. It was as follows : — 

TO THE 

Rev. LAWRENCE HEYWORTH MILLS, D.D., 

Hon. M.A., 

Professor of Ze?id Philolos:y, Oxford University, Oxford. 

Reverend Sir, — In common with our Zoroastrian 
brethren in the Indian Empire and Persia, as well as 
those scattered in other countries both of the East and 
the West, we, as Parsis, are deeply conscious of the 
profound debt of the whole Zoroastrian community to 
you for the long years of ripe and fruitful scholarship 
you have devoted to the study, translation, and exposition 
of our ancient sacred writings. You took up the subject 
a generation ago, and more than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since you came to Oxford from Germany. on the 
invitation of the eminent editor of the Sacred Books of 
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the East Series, Professor Max Muller. In Germany you 
had been completing your translation of the XXXP“ 
volume of the Sacred Books at the pressing united request 
of Professors Max Muller and James Darmesteter. From 
that time forward you have devoted yourself with an un- 
tiring zeal, which age does not quench, to this important 
branch of Oriental study, and for many years you have 
been the greatest living authority thereon. 

This is not the occasion to set forth in detail your con- 
tributions to the subject, such as your great Dictionary of 
the Gathic language of the Zend-Avesta ; the continuation 
and completion of jmur work upon the Gathas ; your com- 
prehensive Yasna of the Avesta ; your work on Zoroaster ; 
Philo the Achaememids and Israel ; your comparisons of 
ancient Israelitic literature with the Avesta ; your editor- 
ship and translation of the Pahlavi Commentaries, together 
with your translations of Avesta into Sanskrit. Not only 
have your labours been of the highest value in opening out 
to European scholarship the rich mines of Zoroastrian 
literature, they have done much to stimulate a more en- 
lightened understanding of the teachings of our ancient 
faith by its followers. Although the great majority of 
Parsis in India are familiar with the EnMish laneua^e, the 
need for bringing your researches within the knowledge of 
the less-educated members of the community has been 
recognised by the translation of several of your works into 
Gujerati. 

Your interest in our literature has been accompanied 
by a kindly and hospitable solicitude for the welfare of 
members of the community, particularly young students 
sojourning here. 

The debt of the Parsi race to you is beyond estimate, 
and it is by way of indicating our recognition thereof that 
we ask leave to present this address. It is accompanied 
by the prayer that you may long be spared for the great 
service you aje still rendering, at the age of seventy-five, 
and by feelings of affectionate gratitude that you have done 
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so much to make possible the realisation of your own words, * 
that ‘ the Zend Avesta should be revered and studied by all 
who value the records of the human race,’ since ‘ Zara- 
thustrianism has had an influence of very positive power 
in determining the gravest results.’ 

We are, dear Professor Mills, on behalf of the sub- 
scribers, 

H. D. Cama, 

E. J. Khorv, 

D. R. Wadia, 

B. B. Eranee, 

J. CuRSETJI. 

London, 1911. 

Professor Mills, in reply, said — 

‘ Gentlemen, — I am deeply touched at this token of 
affection in its beautiful casket. Though I feel that the 
expressions made use of go far beyond my deserts, they 
do not surpass my good intentions. 1 have done my 
best since 18S3, and I may say since 1881, to exhaustively 
e.xpound the lore of your forefathers. I will greatly treasure 
your gift, and my children will value it after me. Should 
a little more time be .spared me I will have finished the 
Dictionary of the Gathic Language, which will at least 
complete the first stage of my endeav'ours — (when I think 
how much there is remaining to be done I could wish 
that I was sixtv instead of seventv-five). On oreetino- 
you I sadly miss our late endeared friend, Mr. N. M. 
Cooper, who did so much to encourage the cultivation of 
your holy faith. Never have I met a Zoroastrian .so prac- 
tically devoted. I cannot at this time forget your late 
revered Dastur Jamaspji Jamasp Asa, nor the gift of his 
precious manuscripts of the \ asna to the Universitv, which 
enabled me to do work which I could not otherwise have 
accomplished, and which afforded the University the oppor- 
tunity to reproduce one of them in an unsurpassed manner, 
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» I would also express my gratitude to the son of that en- 
deared High Priest, Kai Khoshru Dastur Jamasp Asa, for 
sending another valuable manuscript of the Yasna for my 
use, to be presented to the Bodleian Library when I shall 
have finished with it. The late Dastur also presented me 
with a valuable manuscript of the Vendidad, which I hope 
ultimately to have deposited in the Bodleian. I cannot also 
forget the great kindness of the father of Darab Dastur 
Peshotan Sanjana, who loaned his most valuable manu- 
script of the Yasna to me, with permission to have it 
photographed at the University Press. So long as strength 
remains to me I will continue my work, being especially 
interested at the present time in translating the Gathas into 
their twin-sister speech, the Vedic-Sanskrit. Once more 
expressing my gratitude.’ 

After the formal- presentation had closed, some time 
was spent in conversation with the venerable Professor, 
and then the deputation took leave of him to return to 
London. 
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ELEVENTH CHAPTER. 

A CHAPTER IN AVESTa’s HISTORY. 

( To the Editor of the Parsi of Bombay.) 

Sir, — Thanking you for your kind remarks in your late 
issues of 4th December and of 24th December 1911,* it is 
time that I should let Parsis know something of the other 
chief serious items of good fortune through which by the 
Divine Power I have been somewhat astonishingly led. 
They group themselves about some rather extraordinary 
particulars in the line of co-operative appreciation from 
some of the leading men of the period, — the)’, these sym- 
pathetic fellow-efforts, being such as have rarely crowned 
the labours of any Oriental scholar. And here I am not 
merely moved by egoistic susceptibilities ; — Science itself 
has been seriously at stake. And this indeed from some 
reasons which it would be well, if possible, to ignore did 
they not persistently reappear republished in a stereotyped 
edition, — and that, too, in a work otherwise of great merit, 
— and saddest of all to say by an author who has elsewhere 
done much service in the field of Oriental studies. The 
facts centre about the following notorious, if painful, cir- 
cumstance ; — the miscalled critique upon Zend Philology 
has long been a chamber of mean horrors which have 
excited the disgust and ridimlc of Germany. This origin- 
ated in one of the most regrettable episodes in literary 
history, the eftective evil cause at work being as usual the 
universal ‘ brute jealousies.’ The prize in sight was great 
indeed : — Dominant influence upon Avesta i^ or should be, 
* See also the issues of March 31 ' and of April 7 '’, 1912. 
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, * the very acropolis of Aryan scholarship including Veda upon 
the one side and Persian upon the other, with a vital bearing 
upon our Semitic religions unapproached by any other non- 
Semitic subject : — and such authority is, if possible, wrested 
from its possessor by every low device conceivable. 

To explain a little further: — There are apparently two 
distinct modes of procedure in all such exegesis ; — one of 
them is to guess shrewdly after a hurried glance, trusting 
to hit upon valuable suggestions whether they may be 
fully correct or not, — a fashion by no means so lightly to be 
esteemed as one might think — and as a provisional part of 
our progress by all means to be recommended ; — but it is 
too apt to be applied not ‘ on the way ’ or provisionally, 
but as a final result to startle attention. The other mode 
is to exhaustively exploit the entire subject before hazard- 
ing conclusive conjectures. The snap-shot guesser has 
naturally more time than the toiling reconstructor, and a 
talented bold writer often brings out many brilliant points 
of permanent value, but his translations as a whole are apt 
to bristle with the absurd. This last, however, Germany 
used not so much to mind, ‘ macht nichts, — es hilft.' * The 
true method lies of course between the two. One of the 
dashino- sort had done some interesting work — incisive here 

o o 

and there in new points — but choked with chaotic views 
in its general results. These later drew on him the sober 
critique of another, as was only natural. He, the first 
mentioned, answered with a smothered fury which opened 
the disgraceful strife, or onslaught rather, for the victims 
seldom answered. He ‘was compelled,’ so he, this first- 
mentioned writer, feared, ‘to take an unfavourable view of 
the ot*her’s scholarship ’ (in general), and attacked with 
persistent ferocity his every view. Spiegel’s scholarship ! 
— for he was the person meant, — scholarship ! — the one 

* On such more familiar subjects as the Veda it was understood that 
positive assertion was used for shortness merely, whereas Avesta had been 
till theji too mu^ unbroken ground and too incisively important for us to 
put shrewd guessing in our final reports bereft of all sense of probability. 
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immense distinction conceded him by the most bitterly * , 
formidable critic that ever drew a pen. ‘ He surpasses us 
all in learning,’ said the Titanic Roth, first vedist of all 
Germany, creator of the other ; — one of the most import- 
ant vindications ever made.* ‘Learning’! — he stood at 
the very head of Avesta, and 1 believe also of Persian 
scholarship, before this infamy. A few younglings, gloat- 
ing over an insult to a leading master, with sycophantic 
adulation re-echoed the mean slur in varied words.f Then 
Justi, Spiegel’s co-worker, a little too assiduously close 
perhaps,:^ but all from generous feeling, — he, for that sole 
reason, was to be the next, — Justi, who has done more 
practically for Avesta than all of us together, — who first 
laid out in detail all Avesta grammar followed almost to the 
letter by later writers with antiquations emended, — Justi, 
whose comparative philology is still a mine for all who 
read it, — he was, — so the aggressor feared, — a ‘ young and 
ambitious’ scholar who had entered upon his high task 
'■with too little (this from a man whose chief 

work seems bereft of all knowledge of the Pahlavi il ). The 
same or like futile underlings took up the cry raised in 
the case of Spiegel — all ‘ praise God ’ now dead, gone, or 

Spiegel’s supposed deficiency lay solely in a lack of what we might 
‘ dialectically ’ call ‘ snap ’ — this largely owing to his too genial disposition. 

t Those are all now long since dead and gone to ‘their own place,’ I 
believe. 

I Justi, most properly regarding Spiegel's translation as a good first 

attempt by an author thoroughly prepared, fixed his attention effectively 
upon the grammar, etymology, and word-structure. His work has been 
the source of all such subseijuent attempts. iMere time itself failed Justi 
for much independent suggestion upon the translation — though his works 
abound with the keenest new discriminations. • 

§ His own partner told me personally tliat this was all from ‘ jealously,’ 
that he, the aggressor, had ‘intended to write a Dictionary himself.’ Here 
he had not even received such provocation as Spiegel had innocently 
offered. 

II He actually seems at times at least not to be aware that Neryosang 
was translating from the Pahlavi ; — the tone of his censure rings that way, 
while he seldom even alludes to the Pahlavi; — later he be^me a high and 
epoch-making authority upon its structure. 
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• * converted. I am speaking here strictly of the past, let it 
be understood ; — yet these all, too sad to say, ‘ being dead 
still speak’ in the persistent stereotyped Edition, as said ; 
— though, Parsis should understand, there were and are but 
a merest handful of these people, not three persons on all 
‘the continent’ being conceded anything which approaches 
leading ‘authority,’ while their satellites were and are hardly 
half-a-dozen. The great dictator, Roth, came once more 
to the rescue, ‘ imisterhaft zivechiidssic^ cuigcrichtctcs Hand- 
buch ’ — ‘ a model of arrangement, a most well-adapted hand- 
book,’ — but so far as suffering was concerned, in vain ; — 
the pack took up the hideous lying as before ; — two valued 
lives were embittered. This was the effect, with many 
outside readers utterly misled. Do Parsis naturally think 
these matters mere personal items of little moment ? — They 
affect a mighty theme human hope beats low for human 
nature.* Science in general was involved — and this at 
every step. Personalities are entities after all, and those 
who have done indispensable work are forces par-eminence 
in our keeping ; — to see these consumed would be as false 
as to see their very codices burnt up. Spiegel and Justi 
were fundamental. They survived in spite of all, in the 
literary sense. Spiegel was knighted and held the chair 
at meetings ; — Darmesteter used him copiously, followed 
him often, respected him always ; and he died honoured 
everywhere. Justi was made professor; — but neither one, 
nor the other ever personally recoveretl from the effects ; — 
melancholia seized them, and the stain on human honour 
rests. And this was the field upon which I was about to 
enter — in 1881-83. Do Parsis think I lower dignity by 
these remarks ? Perhaps I do. — ‘ Position ’ I am supposed 
to have — not a bad thing it is in its way, but for the strut 
and pomp of it I have no time. Moreover, let it not be 
forgotten, I am writing of the date before 1 had even 
circulated my first tentative edition — and this is history' 

* Si^ely a G^jpd God never permitted this ; — it was the work of the 
Evil Being. 
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which bears upon the present. ‘ What have you to fear ? ’ * , 
said a noble friend, ‘ with your new edition of Avesta, 
Pahlavi, Sanskrit; — ^ It is what is new alone which 
advances science ’ ; — These things are epoch-making ; — so 
he implied. Little did he know — held back by kindly feel- 
ing ; — It is what is good and ‘brilliant’ which alone brings 
on the little pack. Discoveries ! — the very hint of them 
strikes rivals cataleptic ; — unless you can control the papers 
with a foul clique behind you, discoveries are fatal. The 
more striking they are, the worse. ‘ Printed in scarlet ink ’ 

— they would hardly say that of me, but things next to it. 
Darmesteter himself first warned me : — ‘ criticism ’ he 
implied, ‘ there is no criticism.’ ‘ Success will be your 
ruin.’ ‘You will sacrifice yourself.’ ‘Criticism,’ implied 
a leading German in the very ' hot' oi it — ‘there is no 
criticism’: — ‘between ’ namino- a crreat German Uni- 

o o 

versity ‘and ’ naming another, there is a fnrchtbare 

eifersttcht — ‘fearful jealou.sy’: — a book written in one is 
murderously condemned by some writer in the other, bloss 
wcil, merely because the Author is in that other. ‘Criticism ! ’ 
said another : — ‘ there is no criticism.’ A book is highly 
praised in B. and fiercely condemned in L. ‘ One page is 
often not so neatly done,’ so he continued ; — the ‘ critic ’(!) 
seizes upon that and condemns the whole. [(This actually 
occurred in the case of the g^reat Petersburg;- Dictionarv, and 
from the very person above alluded to. He found one 
word mistaken — so I heard from good authority — and 
wanted to condemn the whole — but he seems to have re- 
tracted.)] ‘Criticism — there is no criticism’ — implied a 
well-known writer for the Parsi. ‘ It is all etioism.’ This 
is all of the past — again let me say — I allude to ho man 
now living — but they may have had successors, though all 
told there are not five of them. 

[(What Darmesteter really meant ; see above, — was 
the filching of new matter under the instigation of a rival. 
The thieving ‘tool’ seizes a new ‘edition,’ makes a few 
supposed improvements and then with turgief pomp reviles 
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the source of his existence.*)] And this was the field 
which I was about to enter, — -What could I not expect ! 

‘ Provocation ’ ! I was about to give, — enough of it ; 
— Not only were my Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian new, 
fresh, and indispensable ; see above, — I had, beside this, 
dared to use three faculties, judgment, conscience, and 
humanity, each little suited to the issues. Above all I 
faced the Gathic prima facie — where it still lingered sane, 
— this is yet my chief crime. [(‘He has not accepted our 
improvements ’ f — so they would surely say ; — yet I was 
often doing just that very same. All the chief ones I 
was actually accepting as alternatives ; — so a great 
Sanskritist advised me — this in ’81, though they, those 
views, had been made openly without the alphabet of 
Pahlavi]:; yet this was not the only reason why I was 
putting them in my alternative.)]-— I had dared to mark 
the abysmal faults of Pahlavi, Persian, and Sanskrit upon 
the one side and their splendid hits upon the other ; — I 
had dared in fact the via media — now followed close by 
all — as well as prinui facie. I was even citing all my 
opposition modern as well as ancient. In fact I was not 
only preparing a first translation ever made with ex- 
haustive treatment of three commentaries but also a 
translation with which I felt all sane writers would in 
the main agree, as near as one translator should reasonably 
agree with another — this was, as I fully felt, the acme of 
audacity. Not even that sufficed me! I was working 
upon the fullest and the closest commentary yet attempted, 

* .^wful perfidy. 

t As they were all the work of a great master, filched for the most 
part from him and made without the Pahlavi. 

J I regarded, and still regard, all translations made without mastery of 
materials as being merely provisional and so as of subordinate scientific 
value when regarded as work completed, this, as of course ; — and so the 
authors must desire to be understood, but they did not hold that tone 
in their immediate productions. P'rom this reason I was giving all the 
rende»ngs, and«nt and modern — with my own differing or agreeing, yet 
very near indeed those now prevailing. 
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with Dictionary promised ! [(That I had used a close 
Latin was not so much my offence ; — Haug had used 
Latin, Rawlinson had used Latin, — Latin is verbatim’s 
only vehicle, — but I had used it copiously, and copious 
Latin would alone bring on the petifogging group.)] — In- 
fatuation still held me ; — I was preparing my free metrical. 
— Haug had used free German; — Roth had used free 
metrical upon Vedic; Grassmann had used free metrical — 
to illustrate the metrical was e.ssential ; — but mine was a 
first attempt — and I was putting all together, verbatims, 
free metricals, — the three expository texts, Commentary, 
Dictionary ! What had I to expect ? * — The very sight and 
bulk of such a book with its twelve hundred pages would 
bring the frenzy on — the cliques would stagger to their 
pens. ' Es iiuponirt,' said a great friend. Well did I know 
what that meant — ‘imposing’ to sane honour, a l.dazing torch 
to thieving combinations. The .splendid thenm itself some- 
what sustained met; — tough sinews wrapped me firm. I 
fear I love a battle, — contempt my only weapon. What 
could I expect? Herder even wrote against Kant. 

What happened.^ — always ‘the unexpected.’ Suddenly 
interrupted by Roth’s desire to have the book as in so far 
tentatively printed, I could not refuse ; — [he later wrote for 
the fuller edition as sehr erivjinscht (very gratefully de- 
sired. He had given me gratuitously double and private 
lectures.)] — Having put the tentative book into the hands 
of this endeared if somewhat formidable critic (he promised 
me a ‘kind word,’ and a ‘kind word’ from him would ward 
off sneak butchery), I denied it to none.[ Among others 

* One acquaintance personally touched upon this point. ‘ASi you 
have done too much.’ He wished to let me down gentlv. I did not 
fully know what he meant, nor do I now. 

t Where in human thought were there such sublimities? See my 
depictments elsewhere. 

I I am not at all ashamed to mention these particulars : — recall what 
my predecessors had suffered in actual loss of health : — recollect that I 
was to face a combination utterly bereft of sanity in honcuft who h«d all 
power to retard me. 
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, * Darmesteter received it. I turned to my never-ending 
toil. In Hanover, where I was residing, giving my 
children the very great advantages of German education, 
in November 1883, I heard from him, Darmesteter: — he 
urgently requested me to take his place on the .Sacred 
Books of the East ! * It was certainly one of the most 
remarkable letters ever written, and at that time was 
crucial in its importance to me. He, Darmesteter, the 
most distinguished literary man in France after, with, or 
before Oppert, urged me, a person who had only tentatively 
printed, — in Max Muller’s name and immediately writing 
at his request, — the last, by all means also the most 
distinguished non-resident literary German, — the two 
inviting me on behalf of the University Press of Oxford 
to take Professor Darmesteter’s place on the Sacred 
Books of the East, the most prominent series which has 
ever appeared, with Georg Biihler at its head, — and upon 
one of the nujst ‘important’ volumes of it, — and this 'in 
the hope of a favourable answer.’ — I was to take the 
Yasna on account of the Gathas, perhaps the very most 
vitally essential religious subject in the whole XLIX 
volumes and certainly the most difficult. Max Miiller 
was kind enough to explain that I ' was (then) considered 
the best authority on the true interpretation of the ancient 
‘Gathas’: see Athenaeum, April 12, iSSq.’f I was to 
use my ' free metrical as modified by my verbatim.’ — Here 
was something a little different from what my martyred 
predecessors had met. Touched and encouraged I turned 
to that new work, and published in 1SS7. Again I waited 
somewhat anxiously ; see above. — Some would be surely 
nettlecf, as I had felt forced to apologise for knowing the 
Pahlavi alphabet and using a free metrical for Yasna IX. 

See at the end ^ome pleasing expressions with reference to it. 
t His, Darmesteter’s, studies had been mostly upon the Vendidad, 
and he ‘shrank’ for the moment, as he later printed, from the ‘enigma’ 
of the f athas, ajj^erwards writing fully and in a most valuable manner upon 
them. 
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I waited. Darmesteter soon wrote that it was ‘ already * , 
cited and appreciated by all the specialists ’ ; Max Muller 
added that it had been ‘favourably’ received; — Spiegel 
reviewed it respectfully in the Berlin Literatur Zcitung, 
‘Ansichten wol erwagen’; — it had been subventioned by 
Government with the rest of the S.B.E. — was translated 
into Gujarati so far as the completed Gathas — mentioned 
in the Encyclopcedia Brittanica . — ‘The best translations 
are those of Darmesteter and Mills,’ so Dr. Geldner. 
Here was a^ain something a little different from the 
‘ expected ’ ; — see at the end a most touching letter from 
Mr. Gladstone. 

But my more mighty grip was yet to come. Men- 
dacity would gather for its spring, and mendacity alone 
was what I feared * (the hard lying shown above). I 
finished the Gathas and published Parts I. and III., and 
again I trimmed all taut for the encounter. One morning 
I got a Review by post; — it was the Gottingischc 
Gelehrte Anzcigcn of May 13, 1893, from Justi. — 

Would he take vengeance for his own great suffering — 
excuse the base thought — I never had it. — I opened and 
I read: ‘das ergebniss einer erstaunlicher Arbeit sehr 
mannigfaltiger Art. Unser verstandniss der Gathas 
machtig gefordet,’ and later in the Preussisches Jahrbzich — 

‘ insbesondere von Mills der diese schwierigen Gedichte 
in grundlichster Weise behandelt hat.’ ‘The result of 
an astonishing labour ; our understanding of the Gathas 
greatly furthered’ — ‘Especially of Mills, who has treated 
these difficult poems in the most exhaustive manner.’ 
Noble words of vast influence against the forefelt flood 
of lying. And then Darmesteter — would he be ‘piqued 
at the sight of the pages? — The Revue Critique arrived 
— Septembre 1893, — ‘ tous ceux qui s’occupent des Gathas 

* Bergaigne had refused authority even to Roth himself, but Bergaigne 
was a gentleman ; — he would not have denied the herculean suggestive- 
ness of the great German: ‘thought-stirring effort,’ ••ven wh*n not 
accepted, is highly prized. 
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rendront hommage a rimmense labeur scientihque de 
M. Mills . . . son livre reste un instrument indispen- 
sable pour I’etude,’ etc., etc. I was invited to contribute 
to Roth’s Fcstgruss, and my exceptional piece in the 
Sanskrit language was accepted (with Roth’s later thanks). 
In ’94 I issued the completed Gathas, pages 622 + xx.x. 
Pischel, first Sanskritist of Germany (after Bothlingk) — 
once more declared, Zeitschrift D.A/.G., 1896: ‘alles 
was fiir die erklarung der Gathas nothwendig ist . . . 
immer wird es die Grundlage bilden auf der sich yede 
weitere Forschung aufbauen muss . . . einen hervora- 
genden Dienst.’ — ‘ Everything which is necessary to the 
explanation of the Gathas ’ ; ‘ ever will it remain the basis 
upon which every future work will be built ’ ; ‘ an eminent 
service.’ So Dr. E. W. West followed in /.R.A.S., 
1896. So Professor Wilhelm: ‘This work affords to 
every Avesta scholar complete materials for the study 
of the Gathas’ — Bombay Iranian Catalogue, 1901. .So 
several eminent scholars in private correspondence.* His 
Lordship the Secretary of State for India in Council had 
subventioned me again under Rawlinson’s influence, — 
The Trustees of the Sir J. Jejeebhoy Translation Fund 
followed his Lordship’s lead. Never before had such a 
book of such dimensions met such success — which happily 
continues. Dr. L. H. Gray, one of the most gifted men 
living, wrote of it so late as 1906: ‘beyond question our 
leading authority now living on the Gathas.’ 

After such a full reception the storm of concentrated 
venom must certainly have had its vent at least in small 
ejections. How do I know this, — for I have never read a 
word. So long ago as 1897 at the Reception in Paris 
where the Congress of Orientalists was sitting, an eminent 
German, whose personal acquaintance I had not yet made, 
said as he passed me, ‘ All the world knows of your great 
productions.’ From that I understood that the units had 
beguij undeiv.instigation — while Gray has later expressed 
* ‘ A deepening of method,’ etc. 
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his indignation. [(Probably my incisive discoveries had 
touched them rather closely ; — for I have advanced further 
reconstructions of the Avesta alphabet from its original 
the Avesta-pahlavi, no one anywhere having as yet 
suspected the almost necessary survival of original Pah- 
lavi signs in the full Avesta forms.*)] And it is suck 
things to which some parties wish to call my attention. 
Suppose 1 should catch one of these gentlemen before a 
court academical. — ‘ So you have looked askance at my 
work — have you — a book which has been pronounced 
epoch-making by the first men of the day ; — have you ever 
read it?’ — ‘I have glanced over your free metrical and 
your free Y. IX. in S.B.E .’ — ‘ Have you ever read my 
verbatims in their Latin form (which has been liked) ? ’ 
see above. — ' 1 have glanced over them.’ — ‘ Do you think 
hasty ' glancing ’ is enough in the case of a work so 
valued?’: see above. — No answer. ‘Did you ever even 
open the covers of my English verbatims and free metricals 
of 1900?’ — ‘No.’ — ‘Did you ever study my commentary, 
the fullest of the kind yet published ? ’ — ‘ I have read parts 
of it.’ — ‘ Do you deny that my verbatims are nearly 
identical with those which you mostly follow — as nearly 
so as could be at all e.xpected, and more closely far 
than any two writers upon Veda approach each other ? ’ f — 
No answer: — ‘and that I give in alternative, to a large 
extent, the very especial views you personally adopt, so 
half accepting them.’ — No answer. — ‘ Did you not know 
that the authors who suggested these so-called improve- 
ments openly stated at times that they had no knowledge 
of Pahlavi ? ’ — •“ No, I did not know.’ — ‘ As to my ‘ sptem ’ 
— the via media — are you not aware that no writer anywhere 

^ I have, for instance, recently shown that the senseless -eu{s]i) of a gen. 
sg. is really {e + u o, an old way of spelling ‘ o ') -osh == Skt. -w ; (z + « = o 
so -bull (a -y ; = t) IS really -esh = Skt. -es, etc. ; — a/ze is of course non-existent ; 
the word or termination is -ahya. This all would be first denied, then 
later filched under instigation, as so usual. 

t Hub-.chmann, judging from hi, sane translatiofil, woulcf have 
rendered much of the Gathas in harmony with my views. 
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any longer ventures to proceed upon any other, — all now 
studying the Pahlavi, Pers., and Skt., yet seeing their 
imperfections on the one side, with their wonderful hints 
upon the other?’ — ‘That is so.’ — ‘Have you ever fully 
mastered my Pahlavi texts and translations?’ — ■“ 1 have 
read the translations, and to some extent the texts.’ — ‘Are 
you not aware at least that my Avesta translations are, or 
were, the first yet made after e.xhaustive treatment of the 
Pahlavi, Persian, and Sanskrit ? — and that 1 profess, so far 
as possible, to give the main antagonistic views of my 
opposers ancient and modern ? ’ — Vague answer. — And yet, 
though you have never read my book, you venture to look 
askance upon its very e.xtensive and full work ! — No answer. 
— Then what * do you suppose yourself to be ?— How do I 
know that such would be the answers ? — know it ! — One 
of them came to me — of the most venomous. Inquiring 
what he knew of the Pahlavi ? — He admitted ‘ nothing of 
it.’ — He said it would ‘ Extend the Stndy too Far’ ! Need- 
less to examine such a man as to his opinions. His master, 
so he said, an instigator, declared himself ‘ unable to teach the 
Pahlavi ’ ; — so another of the pupils — both in my presence. 

Never, in a word, has a book of such extended scope 
been at all attempted f, and never, as I add with still 
astonished sensibility, has such a book been at all so well 
received, i.e. never without a clique controlling periodicals. 
That its edition is all sold, some copies at three times the first 
stated value, is not so serious. Subvention to a new edition 
has been offered by Government, though this third subvention 
has not been as yet claimed ;■ — if time be spared it will be. 

* TIjis is the kind of creature that sometimes ventures to talk about 
a ‘ scientific ’ procedure. 

t I may mention just here as it occurs, that the eminent gentleman who 
freely asserted that he had worked ‘without any experience’ at all with 
the Pahlavi — seemed on that account with some of his pupils to be justly 
proud of his grandiose suggestions as being especially ‘original,’ but at 
last he verged upon being convinced. The ‘pointed hint’ he said 
approvingly — ‘ the pointed hint,’ alluding to the Pahlavi, Persian, and 
SanskFit is effe^ive — as giving the ‘general indications.’ 
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Annoyances ! — yes — I have had some of them, if Parsis 
wish to hear them. To receive a valuable book with 
thanks alone implies fair favourable treatment ; — but what 
do my readers think of a man who will ask for a still 
unpublished work, full of well-weighed fresh materials ‘ in- 
dispensable to the study,’ gain ‘ great service ' from it, write 
flatteringly in return, — and then surreptitiously oppose it.* 
Some got copies from the British Government and tried 
to sell them, knowing that each copy of such a book is 
important for expenses. Another, iStl^ November 1892, 
thought my book which he received gratis, ‘ iinifasst in 
der that das gc saint c Riistzciig ziini studium dicser so iin- 
endlich schwicrigen Tcxtc ’ ‘ embraces in fact the com- 

plete outfit for the study of these so infinitely difficult 
texts ’ : — -yet he edited a defective description from the first- 
mentioned person. Another actually asked me with em- 
phasis to recommend him to a professorship, the most 
intimate conceivable of all possible requests, though I have 
such now and again, — ‘ it would have great weight,’ so he 
thought ; — and later cast an imbecility ! etc., etc.f 

So I return to my first point — devout gratitude to ‘ the 
God of Heaven.’ 

Escaping the worse than murderous fate of abler men, 
I have been spared to expound the most important lore of 
all Aryan antiquity, — one not only vitally identical with 
Vedic interests, but which has told immensely upon the 
history of Our Own Religion with its boundless connec- 
tions ; — and one which must shortly form an integral part 
in all serious exegetical Biblical studies. 


* One of the^e gentlemen wrote me to decipher a passage in Pahlavi 
of some eighty word-., not, let u> hope, that he was totally ignorant of the 
meaning of every individual one of all the Pahlavi characters. This would 
have been a penal otience, as he was receiving a stipend from a respectable 
university. 

t How — so one of my distinguished correspondents implies — can such 
culprits be brought to justice ? — ‘ Through their own insignificance ’ — is my 
only answer fraud, as is well known, universally combines against ex- 
haustive, successful labour. '* 
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VARIOUS NOTICES, REMARKS, AND LETTERS. 

From the Londo 7 i Athenceum of 12th April 1884. — 
‘ Mr. Mills is considered at present the best authority on 
the true interpretation of the ancient Gathas’ (so Professor 
Max Muller, re the first distributed edition, full publica- 
tion having been interrupted by the engagement to 
translate the thirty-first volume of the Saci'ed Books of the 
East for the University Press, Nov. 1883). 

From an eminent person, the instructor of all 
German sanskritists, re the first distributed edition 
of the Gathas, 1881. — ‘ L. H. M : Ich habe ihr vverk bis 
Seite 312, alles inzwischen gedruckte, also Bogen 40 

und folgende wird mir sehr erwunscht sein. — Thr. R 

R . 17th Feb. 1884.’ 

From a much-known writer, ist February 1884, 
i-e the distributed edition of the Gathas. — ‘ Ich habe mit 
vergnligen gehbrt class der Erste Band ihres Grossen 
Werkes fertig ist, und bin sehr gespannt darauf : W’ie kann 
mann sich dasselbe verschaffen . . .’ 5th March 1884. — 
‘ Besten Dank fur Ihr werthvolles Buch, von dem ich 
mir, wie alien die sich mit den Gathas beschaftigen, sehr 
viel Nutzen verspreche . . .’ Yet see p. 164. 

Deutshc Litcratur Zcihing, 24th September 18S7, of 
S.B.E. xxxi. — . . Ansichten wol erwogen.’ (Professor 
Spiegel.) 

From Professor Dr. Eugen Wilhelm of Jena, April 
1888 (sent for publication). — ‘ It is no longer doubted 
that we have in the Avesta essentially the religion which 
prevailed in Persia when Cyrus came into contact with 
the Jews. The Gathas form the most difficult part of 
the Avesta, as well as the oldest and most important. 
And this circumstance induced Dr. Mills, during a period 
of ten (then nearer sixteen) years, to devote unusual attention 
to them . . . The undersigned, who has become acquainted 
with particular sections of this work, and has examined 
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them from every point of view, knows from personal 
observation with what extraordinary thoroughness and 
conscientiousness {rnit wclcher ausserordentlichen Griind- 
lichkeit und Gewissenkaftigkeii) Dr. Mills has proceeded 
in its composition.’ 

Copy of an autograph letter from the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone to the Rev. Dr. L. H. Mills, first printed by 
advice, and for circulation among friends : — 

‘Hawarden, Gth October 1891. 

‘ My De.^r Sir, — You have done me very great honour 
by sending me your translation from the Zend Avesta, 
and 1 have profited greatly this morning by reading 
in your Preface and Introduction. Though I am only 
in the outer court of the temple of Philology, I am sensible 
of the extraordinary interest attaching to the Zoroastrian 
religion, and grateful to those who, like you, give us such 
aid in understanding it. 

‘ I was led to mention it, and refer to some authorities 
for the purpose of throwing light upon the question 
whether the belief in a future life gained or lost ground 
with the lapse of time. Only in the case of Greece have 
I any knowledge of the qucllen, and there I think that 
both this doctrine, and religion generally as an influence, 
lost greatly between the Homeric and the Classical 
ages. Some small presumptions appeared to exist on 
behalf of the belief that in Persia also [in regard to] the 
future life, and the retribution with which it was there 
combined, there was a similar downward process. 

‘ I hope I have not stated this too boldly, or used any 
arts to disguise my ignorance. 

‘ Accept my best thanks for your kindness. Perhaps 
if I am able again to visit Oxford you will allow me 
to profit by your conversation, and meantime let me 
remain, faithfully yours, W. E. Gladstone.’ 


L. H. Mills, Esq. \sic\ 
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\^First reprinted for Distribution among Frie?ids.'] 

Sir Edwin Arnold, the author of The Light of Asia, 
authorised his name to appear as a writer of the following 
notice in the London Daily Telegraph. It appeared in 
the issue of loth August 1894. Sir Edwin was well 
acquainted with the history of Zoroastrian science, and 
has exerted no little influence upon it. 

‘ A book of vast learning and high archaeological value, 
lately issued, has been much too silently passed over by 
scholars and critics.* It is that monumental work by 
Dr. Lawrence Mills of Oxford, entitled A Study of the 
Five Zarathushtrian [Zoroastrian) Gdthas, with Texts and 
Translations. Brought out with the assistance of the 
Indian Secretary of State, the volume is indispensable 
to students of Zend literature and theology. In 1876 
Dr. Mills turned his attention to the great subject of his 
tome. He first translates the Gathic texts into Sanskrit f, 
word for word ; and next, in order to be sure of significa- 
tions, the erudite doctor sets himself to e.xamine the 
Pahlavi Commentaries, collating all the known manuscripts 
and deciphering their at times almost inscrutable characters. 
Side by side with these he also translates and edits 
the Farsi -persian manuscripts. He next re-edits the 


The London Athenaum, as cited above. 

The New York Nation of 12th July 1888 says (of the old edition) : 

‘ A boon to all scholars.’ 

The Gottingishe Gelehrte Anzeigen, as cited above. 

The Revue Critique of Paris, as cited above. 

The Ne'iV York Nation of 21st June 1894 says: ‘Scholars will no 
longer tiave an excuse for neglecting the Pahlavi Commentaries.’ 

The Times of India of 22nd September 1894 says : ‘ The great work now 
before us, which may be truly called monumental.’ 

t Translations into Sanskrit are (as Dr. M. thinks) a sine qua non 
to a complete treatment. Dr. Mills’ translation of Yasna XXVIII, into 
Sanskrit has the highest possible sanction, as it appears in the Festgruss, 
or volume of short pieces, dedicated by a select number of German 
Sanskritists to the eminent Professor R. von Roth, first Vedist of Germany, 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate. 
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Sanskrit Commentary of Neryosangh, and after accumu- 
lating all that wealth of material, he finally produces 
what may be called the finished flower of this massive 
version. . . . Dr. Mills has given to the world of learning 
the superb and scholarly volume, which is an honour to 
the University of Oxford, while it establishes the author 
as standing as the head of Zoroastrian expositors. This 
is not the place in which to examine minutely the difficult 
pages of such a work ; but it would not be decorous to 
allow it to appear without the salutation due from all 
Orientalists to the completion of so noble a toil in the 
fields of Eastern classics.’ 



TWELFTH LECTURE. 


GOD HYPOTHETICALLY CONTEMPLATED AS MORE THAN PER- 
SONAL THAT IS TO SAY. AS ALMIGHTY, UNLIMITED ; 

OUR IDEAS OF HIM DEFINED BY DIFFERENTLNTION.* 

Underlying Principles. 

‘ In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.’ 

My object in reproducing these Lectures, now some 
fiYe years old, is to heighten, purify, and increase our 
adoring love of the One merciful, superpersonal, unlimited 
God, — and to do .so we must disentancfle some dangerous 
misconceptions with regard to Him. We do this by 
differentiation — that is to say, we must make clear what 
our idea of Him is by fixing firmly in our conYictions what 
‘our idea’ of Him is not. And first of all we must dispel 
an illusion into which we have been most naturally led, and 
which indeed seems to be a tendency which we can some- 
times hardly resist when we allow ourselYes to e.xpress our 
passionate cleYotion, — it is the impression that our God is 
merely a person in the lower, genial acceptation of the 
term, so misinterpreting the language of our leading prayer, 
which* has become so sacrosanct in every syllable. But 
the time has surely come when we can with safety make 
known some vital distinctions just here. 

(i) To be a person in the words of ordinary pre- 
cision is to be a ‘ subject ’ which can be an object to 

* This Lecture, as it here appears from page 176, was printed in The 
Open lOourt of March r9o8. 
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itself. Nothing can be an object to any sane intelligence, 
— not even one’s self — which cannot be defined, — definition 
by its very form meaning the fixing of a finis beyond which 
an object does not and cannot extend. So that to be ‘a 
person ’ in our stricter sense of the matter is to be 
‘ limited ’ ; — the expression ‘ infinite Person,’ though it has 
been at times made use of with good enough intention, 
would be pure nonsense. To worship a limited person, 
however otherwise exalted, would be to commit idolatry 
in the form of nature-worship, — for such a person would be 
an object in nature. We could never truthfully make use 
of such words as ‘almighty,’ ‘omniscient,’ ‘omnipresent,’ 
with reference to him ; — we could only use the prefix ‘ all ’ 
with reference to his character, saying the ‘all-holy,’ ‘all- 
merciful,’ but we could not apply the particle before any 
term implying power, {or ‘omnipotence’ includes ‘omni- 
science ’ and ‘ omnipresence.’ Such a definable and there- 
fore limited being might conceivably be supreme among 
the objects of nature, and so everlasting — under the Un- 
limited Superpersonal ; but he would be without un- 
limited pozocr, and to make our prayers to him as if 
to an Unlimited Being would be not only meaningless 
but perhaps also profane, — it would contravene the First 
Commandment. Our Adorable and Adored One, Almighty, 
Omnipresent, Omniscient, and Unlimited is therefore super- 
personal, — that is to say, our idea of Him goes out 
beyond our idea of human or angelic personality. A 
person, as we have seen, can be defined and so understood, 
— but our adored-superpersonal-Unlimited One passeth 
understanding. 

(2) Is He — our Deity — the Universe itself ?— forbid 
the sacrilege, — yet there have been parties known to hold 
that the two ideas — the ‘ Universe of Nature ’ and ‘ Deity ’ — 
coincide, and we must ask the question further to 
define Him by showing what He is not. What, then, is the 
material, intellectual Universe!* — for ‘intellect’ inheres in 
nature. — The natural, physical, material, and intellectual 
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^ Universe seems, as we generally understand it, to be an 
inconceivably extended but not unlimited mass of vivified 
electron-atoms endowed — under the Unlimited — with 
interior motive-force, and having within it all we know 
of majesty, design, beauty, and — of grief. Is it stationary 
within itself.^ — an inquirer may ask.— On the contrary, 
motion is its life, — the place-changing of its elemental 
electrons builds up all that we see of magnificence or charm. 
Has it ever begun} — Never of itself except under the 
all-causing, all-permitting will of the Unlimited Super- 
personal. Did it ever need to be begun} — Not of its own 
nature or self — under the Unlimited. Does it ever 171- 
crease } — Not by one measurable fraction of an atom — save 
for Him. Can it ever increase? — Not of its own nature. 
Does it ever decrease? — In no particular. Can it 
ever decrease? — Not by any infinitesimal particle — 
except under Him. Do its elemental electron-atoms 
ever change in their essence.^ — Not to the slightest 
conceivable degree of measure. Has the course of its 
incessant interior place-changing of atoms ever been de- 
flected or diverted ?— Never— save under His will. Can 
it and will it be ever so deflected or diverted ? — Never 
— save as He so wills. Will it ever end?— Never of itself. 
Ca 7 i it ever end? — Never — save as He puts forth His 
annihilating power. 

Nature, then, — that is to say, the Universe of Nature, — 
is under His almighty will an unbroken and unbreakable 
chain of causality unbeginning — save for Him, unbegun — 
— save for Him, indivertible — save for Him, unending 
in its ever-moving but within themselves never-changing 
elements. Beyond that self-moving circle science does 
not penetrate; — He Himself — forbid the thought — is, as 
so often said, not within this nature-Universe, nor is 
He the object of its ken ; — He is the object only of its 
faith. 

(3) What is His ' pc 7 ' 7 >iission’ } If the Universe of 
Nature is in itself complete, of its own nature unbegun and 
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unending, ‘ save under Him ’ — what is the meaning of such 
a qualification ? 

This qualification necessarily results from our religious 
hypothesis. 

We believe in an omnipotent and therefore super- 
personal God, who dominates all existing and so all 
imaginable possibilities. — But if an object great or small 
is unbeci'un and unending:, how can it be and how has it 
been under His supernatural power? The answer is 
that the sub-eternity — so to speak — of the physical- 
intellectual Universe cannot interfere with the absolute 
supreme eternity of an unlimited, illimitable, superpersonal 
God — so believed in upon our ‘scheme of faith.’ If one 
eternity can exist, as science so well asserts, why may we 
not accept another, if, as we so religiously believe, the two 
would be conceivable? [(For our whole concept, from 
root to blossom, from corner-stone to pinnacle, is reared 
upon the illimitable supernatural power in the super-scientific 
masonry of devotion ; — and Nature’s course seems some- 
times interrupted.)] Even as recognised by science there 
might be two or indefinitely more objects, unbegun but 
tor Him, — unending but for Him, — and yet each such 
an one might be wholly independent of the others, save 
from similar particular interior elements and conditions. 
If, therefore, two or more objects can be thus even 
in the eye ot science unbegun, and yet mutually in- 
dependent, then by presumption at least there should be 
no insanity nor difficulty in our religiously accepting as an 
article of taith the existence of two vast things so different as 
God and His Universe, both unbegun, the latter so only 
under Him — for we are not at this point, let me rep*eatedly 
emphasise, proceeding upon the lines of finite science. 

We do not proclaim a God niachina {sic. with Vol- 
taire (?)). We simply mean that we intend and are deter- 
mined to maintain our devoted belief in the superpersonal 
indefinable super-existence of our God. This is the point 
where the question again naturally arises since you think 
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% with science that the Universe of Nature may be, ought 
to be, and is naturally and in itself — but under Him — un- 
begun, what particularly is then the meaning and bearing of 
H is believed-in, eternal, all-encompassing omnipotence, and 
of the constantly recurring expression, ‘under Him ’ ? — the 
question has been already put ; I enlarge upon it merely. 
The pre-supposed answer obviously is, that as the eternity of 
one object does not interfere with the eternity of another, 
even in scientific distinctions (see above), so the supersensual 
illimitable omnipotence of a Supreme religiously-believed- 
in God may — in religious belief and in our well-meaning 
scheme — very well envelop, surround, interpenetrate, 
and maintain the otherwise self-sufficient unbegun and 
unbeginning existence of a lesser object recognised by 
science — that is to say, it may be rationally so believed 
and held in the sense of a quasi-unreasoning, all-giving, 
illimitable faith. Nothing could be clearer; — the believed- 
in God, supersensual, Himself beyond all our knowledge, 
beyond all our measure and calculation, known to us by 
faith alone with a spiritual knowledge, conceived of as 
omnipotent by belief alone — could, did, and shall for ever 
hold all things outside Himself in His almighty power 
of permission, for sustenance and defence, if aught were 
able to attack them. Surely if it be not insane for us 
to accept the existence (or ‘being’) of a God illimitable, 
beyond our ken, it is likewise not religiou.sly irrational 
for us to hold to His Supreme Permission, as being under 
all, about all, and over all existing and even everlasting 
things, even under, about, and over such as have been 
otherwise of their own nature unbegun. 

[(It*will be seen that the idea which pervades my whole 
discussion of the scheme is to decide just where to place 
the Miracle. — Too hastily has science cast off all belief 
in Miracle, inattentive to the long reports of closest ob- 
servations. Things which cannot be accounted for have no 
doubt occurred ; — i.e. not yet accounted for ; — until science 
has explainecf such-like as the product ot hitherto undis- 
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covered forces we feel bound to acquiesce in the statements 
referred to ; — the apparently supernatural has indeed taken 
place. If such quasi-supernatural effects can be manifested, 
who can tell what their limits may be ? — I find my ‘ super- 
natural ’ in the thought of the Omnipotent God hyper- 
personal — all-holy. If either the Universe or one microbe 
existed to all eternity as unbegun, then He existed with 
it still potentially omnipotent; — in such a case He has 
continuously willed its continuous existence — He has con- 
tinuously encompassed and continuously permitted all that 
it is as begrun or unbetjun. Such is His ‘Permission’; 
— and the thought leads us at once and again on to its quasi- 
identical fellow-concept ‘Creation.’)] 

(4) What is Creation ?, an idea so closely interwoven here. 
The creation of any object whatsoever means an originat- 
ing and promotive act (?), breaking in upon the otherwise 
unbreakable chain of causality — under the Unlimited 
Superpersonal ; — that is to say, it is a ‘ miracle,’ like accident 
and other manifestations of ‘ providence ’ : — it is outside 
the chain of the otherwise — save for Him — invariable 
course of nature. To say that a Universe which was never 
begun was created even by the Unlimited Superpersonal 
would be a foolish contradiction in terms ; — but it is not 
a contradiction in terms to say that an Unlimited Being, 
superpersonal, almighty, could create a physical-intellectual 
Universe whose forces were balanced and which was, 
under Him, self-contained and also self-moved,- — and 
which by its own nature did not therefore need ever to 
have been begun, or to end ? ; — and this is all that I have 
now asserted, though it seems to introduce a new dis- 
tinction. Surely the Unlimited Power, almighty* super- 
personal, if it — or He — exists at all, could and might create 
anythingexcept a contradiction ; — and therefore He couldand 
might create such a self-moved system, as such a system is 
not only thinkable but has been almost verified by science. 
And it is my opinion that our so familiar material-in- 
tellectual-universal nature may well be of su?:h a character, 
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— under Him, — and that He may well have miraculously 
created a substance-matter of the Universe which other- 
wise — under Him — needed not of itself to begin, nor to 
change, nor end ; — and this by no means involves an 
actual non-beginning, though — as seen above — by the 
exercise of an unlimited all-wise permissive power — a state 
of non-origin and unlimited permanence past and future 
mieht be conceivable and mioTht exist ; — and I have the 
right religiously to believe either the one or the other 
of these hypotheses. 

So also with reference to the incessant place-changing 
of the otherwise unchanorinsf and unchanoreable electron- 
atoms of the universe which alone builds up the world’s 
phenomena, — to interfere beneficently and promotively in 
this otherwise unchangeable course would be of the nature 
of sub-creation and of miracle — though naturally not upon 
such an immense scale as the almost inconceivable universal 
miraculous creation of the self-moved elements of the 
nature-Universe itself; — as the greater creative miracle 
may have taken place, so may the lesser. And may not 
this indeed have been — as one may well alternatively 
suppose — the nature of that ‘ creation ’ so wonderfully 
depicted in Genesis the first. That exquisite piece may 
well indeed have been intended to portray in poetic lines 
an original and miraculous creation of the eternal elemental- 
substance of the nature-Universe itself, — but there is 
nothing irreverent and much that may be useful in the 
alternative view that it depicts with unspeakable beauty 
the lesser form of the creation-miracle, — that is to say, 
that it represents only a promotive and so creative inter- 
ference with the otherwise unchangeable course of the 
developments of nature, unless indeed it be intended as 
a panoramic poetical representation of the developments of 
Nature entirely aside from miracle and creation — and all this, 
let me repeat, seems ever the more seriously practical be- 
cause greater or less impressive manifestations of a seemingly 
miraculous creative element have been afforded in events 
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which have been credibly attested by unquestionably #* 
veracious witnesses as inexplicable, — and also in what 
may be sometimes called ‘accident’ or ‘ providence.’ 

Such are the principles which underlie the following 
Lectures. 

But let me again once more most emphatically rej^eat 
that the above remarks and those which follow concern 
only our ozvu ideas as to these things, not presuming to 
discuss the things themselves — least of all the Super- 
personal Unlimited. And yet still further let me guard 
myself by saying that I here make only positive assertions 
as to what seems to science to be the truth in regard to the 
balance of universal Nature, its self-contained self-motion. 

I do not attempt to dogmatise. 1 endeavour to define 
the ideas of these things approximately only by defining 
more and more closely the things which they are not ; — and 
from this I proceed by negatives to bring out ever clearer 
His adorable Godhead and His Truth. 

First, and in due omrse next after the above, in order to 
bring into clearer light my ideal view of Him, I strive to 
depict as best I can that most godlike of all Nature's forces 
which some seem indeed at times to have confused with 
Him,— 1 mean that wonderful thing called ‘ Nature's Mind.’ 

The clearer we can bring this out as super-ideal in its 
attractiveness while separate from Him, the dearer again 
we can extend and enliven our feeble concept of Himself ; 

— sublime as we can show an exalted thing to be. He is 
ever still more glorious, yet beyond. 

« 

Tilt: \'ast MiM)-F(jKei: ix Nature as a Thing 

UXSPEARARLE IX M.MESTV AXI) JoV.* 

— Yes, there is in Nature this one incomparable Power, 
passing imagination, battling calculation. It hardly 

* This portion of the Lecture was printed in The^Open Court of 
September 1907. 
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approaches in its mystery and grandeur our ideas of the 
Unlimited Superpersonal Himself, but, if personal, it would 
indeed almost seem to identify itself with our old Nature- 
God, the merely personal, not-almighty, if all-loving. And 
just in so far as we can make this unspeakable object clear 
and vivid to ourselves, and show it to be separate from 
Him while it is yet included within His omnipresence and 
omnipotence — ^just in so far, as said above, do we add to 
our adoring concept of Himself. * 

This Reason-Mind-Force in all Nature, pervading as it 
is under the unlimited, all-energising, all-guiding, comes 
ever clearest to its repeated focus in the marvellous Intent,! 
— the plan, the design. Of all things under Him it also 
seems the very one toward which we e\'ermore feel 
naturally constrained to draw near and ever nearer. So 
vast it is and yet so closely intricate that neither our 
measuring;- reach nor our counting iterations, neither our 
analyses nor yet our syntheses, seem ever able even to 
approach its nearest bounds ; — we seem t(r merely feel it, 
though with rapture ; — ever beginning as it is with all other 
Nature, and also, save for Him, a something unbegun — 
self-moving like the rest. We can hardlv even sav that it 
comes most to consciousness in man ; — for how many 
grades of intellect may there not be beyond us and above 
us, as there are so many — as we think — beneath us It 
moves about us everywhere, steadily, impressively, in the 
pencillings of leaves, in the growths of embryos as in 
the sidereal mathematics, — for each ‘ half-vivified ’ orb of 
whatsoever grade seems actuated by this Universal 
thing. Half-vivified, indeed ! — We might once well have 
reserved our qualifying fraction — for the greater Greeks — 
some of them — thought them to be literallv ali\ c. Soft 
splendours with their mighty centres, — each seems to 
know and keep so e.xactly its reasoned course — with waste 
shed slowly off, at last regathered. So in their last so- 
called originating fusion — all followed the inspiring all- 

-f- Aristotle. 


* Efy one mUte beatific thing beneath Him. 
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Thought, finding each his place; — one must be a sun, 
others planets in its system ; — the elements in each must be 
of exactest measure, weight, and even climate. So the 
plutonic rocks in each as truly as the atmospheres follow 
the same great Idea, hardening duly from their molten 
semi-fluid state — diamonds centring as the bubbles ball 
and dance ; — every object, from the most enormous to the 
most minute, seems interadjusted to all others. Reason, as 
the mind-soul, inspires most of all — we think — the physically 
living, — even the lower forms of them ; — they know from 
instinctive miracle things hid from man, though he too has 
his innings. Wdld herds forestall the floods ; — the albatross 
knows just where to strike her path for remotest home 
when man does not even know his own interests ; — how 
does the buttertly find his mate, or the calf his mother’s 
teats? The crocodile — do they tell us? — knows just 
where to lay her eggs beyond the reach of Nilus; — the 
young elephant shelters himself in his mother’s lee — how 
does he know that he is safe there ?, — the very chick from 
the shell flies to a leaf when the cock-bird sounds for the 
hawk. All being seems to throb with the thought-force 
intercommunicated, — -while man, seemingly least instinctive 
of them all, can measure the heavens and the seas — 
even soul. All is stored e.xperience, centring and then 
pushing on throughout ages ; — but how did it all 
originate, — if ever? Not only Mind but Moral Mind is 
evervwhere ; — recall that miracle of sweetness the mother- 
love see too the hate and the revenge — incomprehensible 
— all of it. Attractions of gravitation have Reason in them 
— within all, above all, through all — through them and under 
Him our nature- Universe is one vast breathing jriass of 
sympathy and power, a very Cosmos outfolding itself in 
myriad forms, infolding itself again ; — the microscope 
reveals systems as intricate as the telescope. Such is the 
Mind-Force — under Him — throughout all nature. We 
cannot very well adore it in the lesser sense, for it is 7iot a 
pei'soti, nor a sub-person, nor yet a supes-persoiv We 
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cannot supplicate it, for it is part of our very selves — suppli- 
cation here would be mere fixed self-resolve — nor can we hope 
much from it, for it is immovable. Never has it varied, 
not even to entreaty, from all a past eternity save 
through Him — so with the rest, — nor shall it ever vary to 
the endless coming ages. I call it freely with some speech- 
figure, ‘great Nature’s Soul,’ — so with the Greeks, — the 
oreatsoul of all reasoned life and all life’s reasoning, involv- 
ing all it has of strength, joy, sorrows, with Justice;* — 
Sovereign Rulet is there in it, — and above all \}a&xG\'s,cBsthctik 
— for we are parts of a world all calm with beauty, throb- 
bing with bright wishes based on truth and love.t What 
else in all Nature can approach it ; — it seems all Nature's 
better self in one. Do we then think it well to turn our 
backs upon it, this so ill-called ‘poor’ human and ‘poor’ 
angelic ‘reason,’ so limited? — Do we think it decent so to 
do ? Does He — the Unlimited — turn His back upon it? — 
Our faith-God Ideal turn His back on Reason ! — the Holy 
One of all-Holies turn His back on all that holds the 
world non-maniac, indifferent to all that love is nourish- 
ing, to all that truth is defending, to all that mercy is 
redeeming! — Ah no! our faith-God Ideal, our One ever 
supremely to be adored, is not indifferent to this ; — much 
less is He adverse to it — atrocious thought. He in fact 
stands ideally related to it; — in shutting out all Nature’s 
realm from His, I only mean to shut out profanely pushed 
identities. 

H is whole supreme Heart, although ideally beyond 
our ken or intellect, still yearns to it (as, with devout 
speech-figure, we may say), — still yearns in a sub-sense 
over it? He adores it too, if so we can imagine, just as 
Ahura burned sacrifice to Mithra — as kings call nobles 
‘ Lords.’ It is the all-in-all in our rich world of power 
and truth, — and as our Supreme Ideal One reveres it, so 
should we ! 

* Asha. t Khshathra. I Vohumanah. 
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The Word is Nigh Thee. 

It does not hold itself aloof in awful distance far beyond, 
away from us, aloft ; — it is close around us as a sweeping 
sea, yet touching each of us with lightest finger, while it 
stares us in the very face. Why should we not in one 
fond blind sense pour out our loving wonder toward it, 
though it be not ‘ personal ’ in any sense ? He, our Supreme 
Ideal One delights in it, as we may devoutly say again, — 
and so may we ; — but to do so we must define it from 
other Nature, and most of all from Him. 
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GOD AS ALMIGHTY, SUPERPERSONAL, ALL-HOLY, FURTHER 
DEFINED FROM UNIVERSAL NATURE.* 

I HAVE endeavoured in the Twelfth Lecture to gather 
up my revering thoughts toward some great things, godlike, 
yet not of God’s essence, and especially as regards that most 
majestic and most tender of things thinkable — the once- 
called ‘World’s Soul.’ Let us now consider for a moment 
more closely than we have above, and yet still in general, 
the other phases of that nature-Universe of which the 
world-soul is in one sense of it the life ; — for we can make 
a distinction between a force, however widely active, and 
the object, however immense, which it inspires, though 
the endeared concept just named above comes back to 
us with welcome persistence and at every step. 

What is then again and still more definitely the 
physical-intellectual Universe of Nature.^ 

Here at once — as I regret to say — a petty, if amazing, 
question meets us — ‘ amazing only ’ of the questioner. Is 
not — so it has been astonishingly asked — is not the physical 
Universe infinite — that is to say, as extended in space 
Such an inquiry would be like that re the ‘ infinite person ’ ; 
see above. It reminds one of that other sage question 
sometirdes put into the mouths of pupils as to what ''state' 
an object is in ? — meaning by this whether an object is 
in a ‘ state of motion ’ or a ‘ state of rest.’ — Of course such 
‘ states ’ as ‘ motion ’ or ‘ rest ’ are entirely relative to other 
bodies within the same sphere in Nature; — the ‘rest’ or 

■“■TWs Lectur^, from page 182, was published in The Open Court of 
April rgoS, and has been used in Instructional Lectures since. 

iSi 
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‘ motion ’ of the U niverse itself in the empty ‘ nothing ’ 
outside itself has no meaning. Even in the matter of 
relative rest or motion, it may be seriously doubted 
whether there is any such thing as absolute rest, or 
anything more than approximate rest, even within the 
electron - atoms of adamant. It reminds me of one 
of my own early blunders, when I used to wonder how 
Nature of itself — and without miracle — could regather the 
heat-power given off by radiation as the planets of solar 
systems solidified ; — of course this heat-force which is 
motion-force inheres in Nature and is regathered ; — but 
how, indeed, remains a question. 

The physical Universe is not more unlimited as ex- 
tended in space than a pebble ; nor is it in itself any 
more mysterious. If we possessed the means of locomotion 
and the powers of endurance with the skill which might 
be required, we could travel to the utmost limits of the 
physical Universe with no expenditure of supernatural 
effort. Space itself is, as said, mere ‘ empty nothing ’ 
in which objects extend themselves. Mentally indeed, as 
Kant first emphasised, our thought of space goes out 
indefinitely, — we cannot conceive of a point in space at 
which our thought is arrested, — so in numbering. In 
this sense of it, as our mental concept, space is indeed 
‘infinite’ in its range, — but this is ‘dialectics’ and has 
little meaning here. 


The material All-world, however, while neat-cut as 
a prism as regards ‘space,’ must yet be, as a whole, 
entirely unmeasured and immeasurable as regards ‘ time ’ ; 
for its teeming life in its everlasting change-mation is 
of course all that actually makes up ‘ time ’ itself. Causal 
thought demands seemingly fresh origination at every 
instant for each such myriad-phase of passing matter-form, 
but common sight soon shows us that the substance itself 
of the particles, of which the almost immeasurably minute 
and multitudinous appearances are the flaeting shapes. 
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cannot itself be destroyed ; — the atomic electron-particles 
simply change position ; — see above and below. Not fire, 
flood, nor earthquake diminish their weight by one fraction 
of a grain ; — do ashes, smoke, and gas weigh less than 
the not-yet-ignited wood, coal, or spirit ? — see the 
oxygen and hydrogen separated by electricity in our 
experimenting machines, — they combine again to equal 
weight. Let me never be misunderstood ; — I block no 
causes nor beginnings ; — beginnings there are, as said 
and said again, by the myriad at every instant. ‘ All is 
flow ’ with Hegel’s originals, as with himself ; — and precious 
are all things just in proportion as that flow is strong 
and rapid. 

Life is all the firmer for it, — for it is the flow alone 
that makes it ; — see the pulse, or rather feel it. — Yes, 
there are changes as beginnings rushing on at every 
infinitesimal fraction of a second — but the everlasting 
elemental substance in which the change takes place is 
itself unalterable. (How can a change take place without 
something which changes, but which only changes in its 
outward form.’ If there were no solid basis, motion 
could not exist, nor be maintained ; a thing cannot move 
before it exists.) The physically everlasting elemental 
substratum of all nature is — inadequately — -like the deep 
sea, — ‘ motionless’ ; — the form-change which is its manifesta- 
tion is the splendid surge. The water particles rest still, 
or move but vertically ; — it is the wave-form that rushes 
on over sea or wheat-field. So also the thought-forms 
themselves, the life-sparks of sentient nature : — they cannot 
stop. Mind-organism on organism reaches mature status 
and cerebral action at once inevitably sets in : — it is the 
mere motion of thought-faculties, thought-particles * ; — the 
thought-muscles alone rest in sleep, if then. The brain 
cerebrates, whether normally or not, at advancing stages. 
Take our common human puberty as a sample. — a seed- 
thought time it was for most of us ; — see it at the soul’s 
awning, — conversion ’ we used to call it, — blessed crisis : 
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— we then broke forth to reason’s consciousness, — we 
were veritably ‘ born again.’ ‘ Right ’ was our deity ; — the 
strident will seemed fiercely free, to have it out with all our 
highest yearnings, — this, passionately. Negation seemed 
cowardice to us ; to do some noble thing, or many, was 
our point ; — we took our lives lightly in our hands ; — we 
gripped to do or die ; — we would even violently force 
idlers to take part. But what were we here again but 
the fine poise of Nature’s sentient forces, her better ones? 
Injustice seemed the kernel of all woe (all hell) to us, its 
centre, — focus ; — but behold, truth was everywhere, half- 
consciously consoling us. 

If the bird be fragile, she can yet rise on wing and be 
in a moment safe ; — if the farm labourer bends to toil, he 
still smells the sweet earth and breathes the life-giving 
air ; — if the tigress is long starving, she yet enjoys her 
fierce spring the more, and a fuller meal ; — if the inventor 
wrestles with hell’s stabbiii'jfs in the frio-htful fights of 
jealousy, he has yet at times the thrill of victory ; — if Dives 
is his life-long assailed by a million demons tugging for 
his coin, he has still at moments the glut of his desires. 
There is (imperfect) balance everywhere,^ — the essence 
of what we so fondly try to call ‘fair truth.’ Equity 
means evenne.ss (see gravitation, which is analogous to 
stability, compactness) ; — it is, however, never perfect, but 
attempted everywhere — sometimes in terrific forms. Two 
monsters meet in duel — one horn snaps like a pipe-stem 
— each battles, so he thinks, and thinks rightly, for some 
vital interest ; — two stags struggle on a precipice — antlers 
are interlocked — the does look on. The youth knows 
that he feels conscience as much as this— nay more. 
And so of that active right-form, the affections, with their 
obedience ; — he, our youth, longs on principle, as on 
passion, to follow them,— and the very doves do too, 
dying if parted, of their sorrow. See the wild-fowl’s 
motherhood ; — she will draw the gunner off, feigning 
herself wounded, drooping her bedraggled wiiTgs, on ever 
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farther from her nest, saving her half-hatched brood ; — 
look at the common poultry of the barn-door — they even 
attracted the attention of our Lord see too a keen 
bitch with her litter ; she shows her sharp teeth at once ; — 
devotion is a part of nature ; — ‘ attraction everywhere as 
the square of the distance ’ ; see above. 

And what is the controlling order within and through- 
out it all but a something akin to chemical concentration 
and distribution ? — like crystallisation ; see above ; — the 
chief bull leads the herd ; — look at the ants again ; — order 
is everywhere (attempted), and so is genius. The very 
mould of the world seems to outfold itself of itself ; — 
see the chrysalis ; the butterfly’s cast is there ; — look at 
the physical perfection of a new-born human being every 
little nail is in its place ; — in fact, all sentient and all non- 
sentient being is there in motion toward an ideal, infernal 
or sublime. Even in the fused condition this was so ; — 
change-phenomenon lived on in the electron in spite of 
flames ; — forms predestined and pre-existing appeared 
everywhere, as globe on globe grew cool ; — all the poles 
at first chilled slowly ; — then half-way down they grew 
more temperate, till at last the equators became possible, 
just as the globes themselves contracted from their still 
prior fire-mists, — and everywhere, as of dire necessity, 
as the heat went off, ‘life swarmed,’ and with it con- 
sciousness, Satanic or benign. So our own self-life ; — 
all was struggling right, love, order, and motion, with 
intermittent defeat or victory through murder, sneak, 
etc. ; — but where did it all come from ? — this all-creative 
force — for none of us who have left our cradles interpose 
a prctfternatural creative interference at the very last, or first 
strange occurrence which we notice going back. We, all of 
us, insert that miracle at a long distance, indefinitely farther 
off — all is as yet the eternal ‘ sequence ’ with us, in the 
common causal-chain ; — it is ever-changing shape-form from 
the place-changings of the electron-atoms of the ever- 
lastTng uncrianging substance — substratum. 
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[(To focus our thoughts upon the one question which is 
here paramount and closely exacts our utmost attention, 
let me return for a moment to what I have just said ; ‘life 
swarmed,’ I have asserted, including perhaps too lightly the 
most crucial of all physical inquiries within the other forma- 
tive processes and their discussion. What, then, as regards 
the origin of life itself have we further here to say ; — and 
what as regards its re-origins reiterated in a past eternity ? 
— Has it, life’s origin, indeed been no exceptional occur- 
rence with all the others, or have we here the re-originating 
creation-miracle in its most central effect before us ? Well 
might the unequalled question again possess us, breaking 
in upon every other consideration. 

I hold indeed — so I repeat — to Miracle everywhere as 
a supreme factor here throughout in this religious scheme 
of system which I am just building up ; — see everywhere 
above ; — but immense as are the issues, and enormously 
difficult as is the problem, I do not think that we need to 
introduce the Miracle just at this point. Caloric itself, 
the all-energising, vivified and vivifying life-motion-force 
throughout us does not — and did not — as I believe — 
destroy those forces in the elements which ever evolve the 
vital principle. 

All existing things once flamed, as said before ; — so 
once at least, upon this sidereal ball, with its planet-mates, 
and probably not once alone, — at indefinitely repeated 
intervals throughout a past eternity ; — all surely passed 
through fire. Every principle discovered and discoverable 
was there, with every element, within that blazing mass of 
burnt nature. Out of these seething substances, once 
vapour, then fluid, then fiery sands and stones and ifietals, 
came all things here terrestrial, — as few now doubt, — for 
all were already there in germ without exception. The 
evolving and revolving masses grew slowly dense ; — vapour 
thickened to liquid, liquid to solid, till the well-formed 
continents appeared between the oceans, with hot rivers 
rushing in their own midst as well ; — and *out of* this 
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all came the great souls of earth as well as the \hllains, 
counterfeits, and knaves, — and with them the now for ever 
forgotten millions upon millions of other sentient beings 
who have emerged from the same elements, come also to 
their apex, some of them, and perished, having vibrated to 
some partial measure at least, all of them, with the same 
yearnings, emotions, fears, and hopes in the long oeons of 
a past formative eternity ; — and this in endless iterations, 
catenations. No, verily! we raise no voice to deny that 
thing ‘ beginning ’ — far from it ; God forbid ; — see every- 
where before. Beginnings rushed on, are rushing now, 
and will for ever fly at more than electric speed ; — it is 
only the affixed particle to the great word with which we 
quarrel. ‘ Beginnings ’ there are, as we cannot too frequently 
accede, and by the million, — myriads at every fraction of 
a second, — so ever throughout all, — but they are but 
the rushings-on of eternal form-change, — not one single 
one of the vast finitude was ever for a moment absolute as 
an tcltimate, or primal, original in any sense at all, — not 
for an instant. Like the chants to God in the Gathic faith, 
they ‘ had no first ’ ; — all was fleeting ‘ form-change ’ of an 
abiding substratum, eternal in its sequence, forth and back ; 
— for so He willed. So only, or rather, so really, — for there 
is nothing greater than a form-change, — we must not snub 
it, — substance’s eternally proceeding external it is — mighty 
indeed, — advancing ever, — so they are, these form-changes 
with crashing cataclysms in smiles of beauty or frowns of 
horror. Differences there are in them, somewhat great ; — 
slime and a solar system are not so close alike ; — nor are a 
fetish and a Phidias. The ever-furious fresh form-changes 
glide, or crash on with standing speed {sic), and in that 
motion under Him all sentient life-forces have their being, — 
but from the first ever imagined slightest jar, — not to say 
‘recorded,’ — to those awful motions now passing at this 
present instant, not one single one of them, not even Life 
I TSELF, has been without its causing condition s, save for H im. )] 
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Such, then, was and is my attempt to redeem our holy 
faith from nature-worship, — if still from one half-uncon- 
scious and most seductive, — while I would ever at the 
same time exalt our supreme adoration of the All-merciful, 
Almighty, Illimitable God, superpersonal and omni- 
present. And in doing this I have endeavoured to point 
out, — not what He is — -forbid! — but what our ideas of 
Him are : — and I have done this by showing what our 
ideas of Him are not ; — for to endeavour to show what He 
is aside from this negative method would be profane.* I 
have shown that we may declare Him to be superpersonal 
beyond all limits, — not a phase of nature merely, nor an 
object in nature personal like ourselves and limited, 
perhaps mighty, but not almighty. And in the course of 
doing this I have tried to build up both arguments and 
their illustrations out of the deductions and discoveries 
of that very science which sometimes would resist our 
worship ; — for 1 tvish to accept with gratitude and still 
more diligent examination all that active sanity has shown 
to be most probable as the truth — and what is discussion 
without truth? — above all, what is religion (!) without 
it? First of all I have endeavoured to make plain that 
our Universe, moral, material, intellectual, is — always 
under His vdll — complete as in itself for good or HI, — the 
best, the worst, the only possible.! 

Who by searching can find Him out ? ‘ Verily Thou art a God that 

hidest 'fhysL-lf, O God of Israel !’ Even ‘nature loves to conceal itself.’ 

t Ho'.v exceedingly ill-judged it was of Schopenhauer to emphasise 
so constantly ‘ the worst world,’ as of Leibnitz to talk so much about the 
‘best’; It IS of course the ‘only possible’ world; — otherwise we have 
‘ chaotic intoxication.’ * * 
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This I believe to be the first of intellectual truths ; 
and I think it to be one of the most sacred of all our 
duties to hold it firm, saving it from profanation. Our 
Universe could not exist for one instant, save as He has 
willed it and as He wills it,* — all its wonder, all its power, 
all its beauty, all its terror rests and moves and lives 
incomprehensibly only in Him; — but I urgently maintain 
that even while it may so exist under Him it is as a 
mechanism self-moved and self-sufficient. Even if it once 
began in time, it so began under Him and at His will; 
and if it never needed to begin, it was as existing under 
His permissive will. I have also asserted my right to 
believe that it may in fact be true that it did so never 
need to begin — under Him, — and that it is also so 
constituted under Him that it will never of itself end. 
Surely there is a higher adoration f lurking here rather 
than a suspicion of impiety. Though a thing be self- 
contained, if it be still within and under His almighty 
power, it is then as evermore His property none 
the less, and His glory is to us obviously the more 
exalted when we recognise this strange completeness in 
His possession, while with one touch He could annihilate 
the whole of it, if so He would— with another re-originate it ; 
— so that while it is indeed a contradiction in reasonable 
terms to say that He created a Universe which was never 
begun — it is actually no contradiction — see above — to 
say that He created that wffiich would aside from His 
creative word need no creation, nor yet is it a contradiction 
to say that He may have actually from all eternity per- 
mitted and upheld the existence of a mechanism the forces 
of whiih are balanced and contained within itself, and 
which has of itself never begun, and which of itself shall 
never encU. Confusion of thought here baffles us, as of 
course, — but why should it so arise? Could not Omnipotence 

* See above, upon the ‘Underlying Principles,’ page 169 ff. 

j See above and below. 

* Recapitulated from the ‘Underlying Principles.’ 
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create or permit the existence of an object which would 
otherwise have been in itself unbegun as well as unending, 
if so He willed, — and is not the contrary irrational? For 
surely no unbegun and unending existence has of itself 
any supi'cnie divinity, — it is ‘under Him ’ ; and even aside 
from Him it has not even then any independent power, 
unless it be the Universe itself — for all the force in every 
separated object is but one pulsation of the universal 
moving energy. Permanence is not in itself a thing 
adorable ; — time itself is something existing only in our 
minds (so again with Kant) ; — it is our own observa- 
tion and our own measure of the course of nature ; — 
there is no ‘time’ with Him, as one day even with our- 
selves ‘time shall be no more.’ Past and future are with 
Him but one absolute present, a present not like ours 
an ever-fleeting point. If He from His eternity wills 
the existence of a self-contained, self-moving object, where 
is the impossibility and where the mystery — for active 
sanity has long since shown that every pebble in its 
elements exists — under Him — as of itself? What business 
have we to talk of ‘ confusion ’ here? We are dealing with 
matters in themselves utterly beyond all conclusive inference. 
Standing in awful adoration as we do, upon the very field 
of faith before the all-presence of our Almighty Illimitable 
God — no mere Olympic person — what right have we 
to fumble here with mysteriesl — all is mystery as of course. 
And what, after all, is there so wonderful in this — under 
Him — unbegun existence.? — surely what exists in this 
flying moment is as wonderful as the unbegun, if not 
more so ? — and here we cannot well be too particular. 

What could be so wonderful as that miraCle, the 
supposed arrest or diversion of the ever-moving form- 
change,* even for one moment — not to speak of the 
elemental substance ; — the Permanence is not the exception, 
the wonder ; — Permanence in the regulated form-change, 
in the phenomenon of the substance, is the rule ; — it. 


* See the ‘Underlying Principles.’ 
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the Permanence, is in reality the reverse of wonderful ; — 
it is merely the punctual and fully expected reappearance 
on every day of an object in form-change which always 
occurs in the causal chain, and could not but recur. Is 
not the fact that a pebble exists to-day really more 
wonderful than that the pebble’s elements existed 
yesterday ? Of course it is ; — 1 say ‘ the pebble’s 
elements,’ — for the pebble’s form has changed since 
yesterday, if but infinitesimally through waste. That it 
exists in this present vanishing moment proves that the 
forces which were in it yesterday still hold out, a matter 
not at all so lightly to be taken as self-evident — not at 
least in the light of higher science. We could vow from 
habit that a pebble which we see to-day — barring slight 
waste — existed yesterday but we could only do so 
because it seems to be before us now this instant in the 
causal chain. The fact that it existed yesterday is the 
needed basis of its to-day’s existence ; — that yesterday’s 
existence is the farthest removed of all things from a 
mystery, and so of before-yesterday and before-yesterdays 
before that by the million— back to the very infinite. The 
fact of these fore-yesterdays, with the ever same form- 
changes in the ultimate particles of the elemental substance, 
is the most commonplace of all co 7 }imonplaces, never the 
exception. 

The continuous process of the form-changing, even 
if it continues unbroken back to a past eternity, is not 
the miracle which, when recognised, should startle us, — 
it is, on the contrary, the slightest break in that causality 
which would seem to us the maniac’s idea ; — that is, save 
for Hkn ; — it is this which should be the astounding thing, 
— the sub-eternity of timelessness in this substance is the 
natural state of all physical existence ; — and we should 
school ourselves ceaselessly to get used to it. 

For if these elements which now exist before our eyes 
in their ever swiftly passing form-change have existed 
in a*causal thain throughout a past eternity as a necessity 
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to their existence this instant, aside from fantastic error, 
how could they have ever got out of existence at any 
conceivable past period of time ? ; — and if they had ever 
existed before a supposed annihilating break, where could 
they have gone to ? — and how was the space filled up 
which they once occupied ? — and if they had never 
existed before, where did they then come from ? — aside 
from His creative fiat. Our imaginations are diseased 
upon this subject — diverted, perverted, subverted. The 
Unbegun — aside from Him — should be to us the simplest 
of all simple things, the most familiar of all familiar, 
the one idea non-ideotic. So — of course — as we slowly 
recover from our fond fatuities, infantile as they were,* — 
so while taking fully in what this simplest of all 
simple things must mean, — what else, — let me repeat 
once more, to drive this most critical of all suggestions 
home — what else can such a recognition do but exalt the 
more, and ever yet the more, our adoration of Him who 
created such a self-moved mechanism or — what is the 
same — permitted it Nothing can increase His glory 
which is illimitable — but surely this can and must increase 
oiir measure of it — as I repeat.f If a self-moved Universe, 
unbeginning in itself, unbegun in itself, unending, save 
for Him, is the grandest of all conceivable objects, filling 
up — to over-repletion— our receptive image-making power, 
surely this exalts our adoration of Him who is its Owner — 
its Permitting Lord — its illimitable, all-powerful Creator; 
and this was meant to be the proposition with which I 
first set out. 

Why then — it may be asked — do you say ‘ Our Father ’ 
in your prayer.? All the more, I answer, — I do 'so all 
the more from these my principles, for ‘ I walk by faith,’ 
speaking with illimitable freedom when I speak in worship 
of Him who ‘dwelleth in light which no man can approach 
unto — and of what He represents. Do you understand, 

* Recovering from our congenital imperfection. 

t See above. * * 
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then — so one may inquire further — what you say of the 
Illimitable ? How futile is the question ; — see everywhere 
above. I build up negations indeed with intellection, 
that is to say, with ‘understanding’; but as to Him — I 
throw my soul in adoring worship before His footstool — 
‘Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name.’ But are not those words ‘ speech-figure ’ 1 — so 
some might interpose once more. — All language of the kind 
is but speech-figure — to help express things not otherwise 
expressible ? — I take with others the sweetest word in 
all the universe of sound, and I apply it to the Great 
Spirit illimitable who is over all, within all, throughout 
us all, — He who in the beginning by awful creative miracle 
made, or still more wonderfully permitted and upheld, 
the heavens and the earth : — and with that same creative 
and permissive miracle may He save us as we need I 
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PREFACE. 


T his hurried booklet was fortunately occasioned by a cordial 
and repeated invitation from the well-known conservative 
writer Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D.D., Bampton Lecturer for 1878. 
Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint, etc., and author of a large 
number of scholarly writings upon the various books of the Bible. 
Wishing to enable his public to have a glance at all sides of the 
questions involved in the discussion of the book Daniel, he thought 
that the views of a close specialist upon Zoroastrianism would be 
useful if put in the form of an Appendix to his second volume, 
though he carefully refrains from committing himself to all that 
his friends might say in those concluding pieces. 

.A.nd I, for the matter of that, on the other hand, and for my 
part. — as of course — likewise refrain from any responsibility in- 
volved in the pleasing and distinguished connection. 

.A.S will be seen, this little essay forms a short supplement to 
my own work just lately published on Zarathushtra, Philo, the 
Achcemenids and Israel, (Open Court Publishing Co., 1906L It 
will not be denied that such a study, however brief it may be. is 
perhaps the very next thing of all others that suggests itself as 
necessary to be done after the matter treated in those well-meant 
and, in a certain sense, pioneer pages. Here again in a redoubled 
application of the term, even though occupying such a limited 
space, in printed matter I am also “pioneer" once more, for I do 
not know where anv person at all has ever even thought of such a 
thing as comparing the ideas of the Bible with those of the .Vvesta ; 
and that, as it were, verse by verse. 

I think that this theme, although I attempt it here in this 
merely incipient treatment, ought to prove interesting, for it is 
absolutelv certain ‘that no further steps whatsoever can be made in 
the matter of exhausting the subject of Zoroastrian influence until 
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something similar to this preliminary sketch has been written for 
all the other books of the Bible, if for no other reason, then because 
Exilic matter exists — in my opinion — in the fullest possible ampli- 
tude throughout the entire Old Testament, least of all excepting 
what are generally and justly termed its primeval books: see pages 
59, and 60 ff. This is a conviction which has been long and grad- 
uallv forming itself within my mind. I will not linger further upon 
this point, — except to emphasize the fact that these views, here ex- 
pressed in this booklet, are necessarily put down in haste, — if 
anything can be said to be done in haste which has been only 
possible to be done at all after more than thirty years’ close labor. 

For instance, I have not gone back of the leading Biblical critics 
as to Daniel and Revelations, while I have all along been obliged 
so to go back of all critics ( !) upon the Avesta. where I was 
actuallv forced to toil on from the ver\- first almost entirely as 
an autodact upon my I'ia Media , — and so on for many years. 

And my long, arduous, and harassing labor upon all sides of 
the Avesta forms my only apology for proceeding in a rather hur- 
ried manner upon one side of my work done here. My well-meant 
and eagerl}' appropriated contributions to Zend Philology in its 
main bulk certainly constitute a claim upon some at least of our 
Biblical expositors : — I allude to those who have broken away from 
the fetters of a theological nursery, and have proceeded seriously 
to discuss the Semitic documents as such : while my constantly re- 
attempted minor publications upon the particular point of Zoroas- 
trian influence upon our Judaism and Christianity, — if they are 
worth anything at all — must furnish some items for all serious 
future Biblical critics, for they extend over a period commencing 
with 1887 to the present day, including my article on ‘‘Zoroaster 
and the Bible" in the Xincfeciilli Ccntiirv Rez'iezv of January. 1894, 
— the particular form of the title having been the distinguished 
Editor’s suggestion. Moreover I believe I am well-nigh the only 
person with both theoretical and practical religious training save 
Monseigneur de Harlez and Monseigneur Casartelli who ever en- 
tered closelv into these difficult matters. Be this as it may, it is 
clearly my duty, and none too soon accepted, to publish at once 
what has occurred to me to be of interest upon the points here at 
issue ; and that without delay : and I also fulfil this duty willingly, 
as I hope. The short Appendix IV to the Rev. C. H. H. Wright’s 
second volume upon Daniel which appeared in the spring of 1906, 
flows more freely in its style than this exposition because it was 
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penned off at a single stroke after I had much fatigued myself with 
all the* minor references of this treatise, consisting as it does, of 
a few of my university instructional lectures. 

These few chapters then constitute my study to that other 
more pleasing and still shorter summary ; — and I trust they will 
engage a sympathetic attention to the same degree. 

Lawrence H. Miles. 

Oxford, October, 1906. 




CHAPTER I. 

THE CASE PRIMA FACIE. 

Literary and Historical Connection Between the Avesta 
and the Exilic Semitic Scriptures. 

T he supposed Zoroastrian elements in the Book of 
Daniel have always been considered to be very strik- 
ing; but as they form a part of a whole with their prede- 
cessors and successors, they cannot be estimated altogether 
aside from other Exilic matter. So that the entire ancient 
religious literature of the Jews is brought into the ques- 
tion, though as a matter of course the limits of the space 
at my disposal here do not permit me to treat the whole 
of it in this section. And if Zoroastrian elements appear 
anywhere at all within the Jewish ancient literature, we 
may take it for granted that the entire mass of Zoroastrian 
doctrine must have exerted the most decided influence 
upon the developments of Jewish Exilic and of the Chris- 
tian theology, for a part here proves the presence and in- 
fluence of the whole. 

And this at once, as I need not say, entails the gravest 
possible consequences in our decisions as to the vital mat- 
ter of precedence or sequence in the intellectual forces 
here brought into consideration, as they develop them- 
selves and become manifest in our histories of religious 
thought. 

The objective before us, then, is to illustrate, from vari- 
ous points of view taken here and for the present neces- 
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sarily from restricted portions of the Semitic Scriptures, 
the admitted fact that the Jewish tribes entered S. new 
intellectual world at the so-called Captivity, and then that 
this sphere was largely dominated by Medo-Persian as 
well as by Babylonian ideas, and that it was therefore to 
a degree Zoroastrian, and that upon this it was built up 
as a mass of national religious sentiment and system. 

^ ^ ^ 

It is, however, necessary for me to interpose here an 
important precautionary salvo. It is this: that the Per- 
sian theology with which we are here called upon to deal, 
is, if we must judge from its surviving documents, divis- 
ible into two branches or schools: the IMedian, the more 
thoroughly Zoroastrian as represented by the Zend- 
x\vesta, and the Southern school of Persepolis as repre- 
sented by the Achremenian Inscriptions. It is of course 
possible that these two portions of the Mazda-worship 
interest may not really have differed from each other as 
much as their now surviving documents would seem to 
indicate; while their close relation in spite of all conceiv- 
able divergence is not for a moment to be contested, for 
they have much that is essential in common ; and they must 
each be considered as at times expressing but one and the 
same phase of religious conception; but still it is safer to 
form our judgments from these actually surviving wri- 
tings, particularly as each of them is of a signal character 
in its particular sphere. 

So looked upon, it is chiefly the Median IMazda worship, 
that is to say, the Zoroastrian, centering in Ragha. which 
is here brought into bearing with the grave questions 
which we are discussing, rather than the Achcemenian or 
Daric inscriptional elements on which I here chiefly rely, 
and to which I here first of all refer as at once. With the 
two lores in view, that is to say, with that of the Exilic 
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Pharisaism on the one side and that of the Zend-Avesta 
on thd other, we have two occurrences of the most im- 
portant possible of religious ideas that have ever been 
propagated, present in two religious systems brought 
closely into connection with each other, as 1 show just 
below, one of which, the Jewish Exilic, dominates all 
Western civilization; and this actual historical literary 
connection between them, if it be proved to our satisfac- 
tion to be a fact, cannot help but afford occasion for the 
deepest possible reflection and inquiry, which must also be 
regarded as pre-eminently interesting from several points 
of view. 

We must first of all mention and make clear what may 
be called the incontestable points of literary connection 
between these Iranian and Semitic lores from this line of 
thought, corroborative particulars from other sources fol- 
lowing in due course ; for, as I have said, if anything at all 
approaching to a literary connection between the two cen- 
ters of intelligence can be established, our case is by the 
very fact of it made out. with all that it involves ; for 
Zoroastrianism is the main document of our eschatology, 
a fact which should be taken everywhere for granted, as 
the slightest examination would confirm it.* And first of 
all in our further procedure we have to note the general 
features of the situation. 

^ jjc 

The entire mass of the iMedo-Persian Wazda-worship 
is, as we assert, brought into close association with Juda- 
ism in an unparalleled manner in the familiar passages 
which meet us in Chronicles, Ezra, Xeheiniah, the later 
Isaiah, Daniel, etc., and in the entire Exilic and post-Exilic 
Jewish and Christian literatures, that is to sav, when this 
mass of profoundly interesting religious detail is studied 

*From start to finish we have everywhere in Zoroastrianism the main 
points of our eschatology; there was no other lore at the period of the oldest 
Avesta which so expressed the doctrines almost in modern terms. 
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in connection with the Achsemenian inscriptions of the 
Persian kings whose edicts are cited in the Biblfe. To 
speak of Exilic Jewish history is then to speak of Persian 
history in one of its most interesting episodes, and vice 
versa ; for such allusions center in the superlative circum- 
stances, of the so-called Return of the Jewish Tribes and 
the re-establishment of their religion upon its original rep- 
resentative site with the to us so momentous consequences. 
And no statements could be stronger, as might be said, 
than those well-known familiar ones which are every- 
where so prominent in the documents themselves, with per- 
haps Isaiah xliv or xlv at their head. The Persian Empe- 
ror who represented his religion (see the inscriptions) 
is there accepted as the “anointed of Yahveh”— an ex- 
pression which carried with it the assurance of the exist- 
ence of the deepest possible religious sentiment with re- 
gard to the exalted personage to whom it alludes ; and this 
with a salvo in verse 7 which doubly accentuates the af- 
firmatives. So much for the connection pruna facie. But 
when we have said this we must proceed to mention here, 
although still only in a preliminary sense, some individual 
particulars, as a further succinct but necessary introduc- 
tion of our subject, though some of these will necessarily 
occupy our attention again in their detail further on. 

* * H' 

The first of them would be perhaps that truly monu- 
mental circumstance in the j\ledo-Persian Jewish religious 
history, the j^resence of the “Seven Spirits” of the Zend- 
Avesta in Job, Zechariah, Tobit and the Apocalypse. The 
first mentioned, the occurrence in Job, indeed lacks the 
mention of the number “Seven,” but the “walking to and 
fro in the Earth” is characteristic, while in the occurrence 
in Tobit xii. 15 we have both the words together, and the 
ideas are especially clinched to the Iranian work by the 
mention of one of the oldest of the Gathic demons (Tobit 
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iii. 8. 17; viii. 3) in close association with them (the seven 
Ameshaspends), added to which we have the Avesta city 
Ragha mentioned more than once, and all in the same 
book. 

The tale of the Book of Tobit seems indeed to be a 
story largely centering about the Zoroastrian capital, if 
we might so call the most prominent place mentioned in the 
Avesta: see Tobit i. 10, 14: “And I went into Aledia and 
kept ten talents of silver in trust with Gabriel the brother 
of Gabrias at Rases, a city in Media” see also Tobit iv. i ; 

iv. 20; v. 5: vi, 9; vi. 12; ix. 2; xiv. 4. 

Ragha, as we know, was so completely Zoroastrian 
that the very name “Zarathushtra” became a civic title 
there of high order, and it was even used in the superlative 
degree as “most Zarathushtra,” totally losing the signifi- 
cance, of its original application to the particular family 
of the distinguished prophet. 

Kohut* also with much probability likewise found the 
common Persian word Khshathra, which is also the name 
of the third Avestic Ameshaspend, in Esther as well as 
in Daniel. This would of course only help to illustrate 
still more the close Persian relation, which we may regard 
as hardly contested: but with much sagacity he noticed 
the "uer” of Ahasuerus, which equals “ver”; and in it 
he with much plausibility saw not only the Persian Khsha- 
thra — the “Alias” having resulted, as so often in similar 
cases, from contraction plus the added incipient “A” — 
but he saw the Avestic Khshathra-vairya, the “ver” repre- 
senting this latter part of the compositum, as indeed it 
does also in the Pahlavi middle Persian, Khshathra and 
Vairya also occurring in close association even in the 
Gathas.f The asserted analogies between the Persian, 
the Jewish, an(J the Babylonian month-names, are also 

* See his work cited below, now of course antiquated, I)ut still suggestive. 

ttf indeed this recognition be not beyond dispute, it yet awakens our 
attention and onr zeal to search for other .analogies. 
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particularly significant. Not pausing upon what may be 
considered especially controversial in Benfey's attempted 
identifications here (see also his successors), it will be con- 
venient to call especial attention to the signal word “Adar” 
(Atar), which is purely Persian, both in its literal mean- 
ing and in its here so significant application. No scholar 
can have failed to become aware that the word for fire, 
while well-nigh the most common word of its kind in the 
Persian, is at the same time perhaps the most sacred of 
its sort in that language; for the element was personified 
as an Angel and has a Yasht really, though not formally, 
devoted to it, and this in the genuine if yet later Avesta. 

Zoroastrians have also been for a long time called 
“Fire worshipers,” on account of their especial use of 
fire in worship, which was rather more pronounced than 
its adoption among the Hebrews except perhaps in the 
Exilic and post- Exilic times ; and even here the use of the 
Seven Lamps to symbolize the Seven Spirits, which lingers 
in the Church is perhaps not so striking as the fire altars 
perpetually burning in the Zoroastrian temples. And the 
influence of the ideas which center in this “element” was 
so marked that an important province to the southwest 
of the Caspian Sea was named Azerbaigan Adharbagan.* 

It was also in connection with the names of others of 
the most holy concepts in Iranian thought that the word 
"Adar” was so prominently adopted as the name of a 
Parsi month, j as it is also in both the Jewish and the As- 
syrian : and this circumstance, though it is not at all the 
most incisive of the initial features, is yet one of the most 
convincing, and affords formidable proof of early Iranian 
influence upon Babylon. 

*Thc Holy Fire was not perhaps as yet personified in the Gatha, hut it 
is still most re\erently mentioned. Some Parsis have. I think, cherished the 
belief that the fires upon the chief altars in the Fire Teinples were originally 
supernatiirally imparted. 

I .Vs adar = "fire" was a word otherwise totally unknown to the Semitic 
languages in this sense, the facts are peculiarly important. 
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As this item is so incisive in the impression which it 
makes* upon us I will dwell for a moment longer upon it 
here. 

Here is a month named “Adar” in the Babylonian, the 
Jewish and the Persian languages. To the Babylonian 
and the Hebrew, the term is wholly foreign, certainly so 
if it meant “fire” in Babylonian and Hebrew; but in the 
Iranian Hedo-Persian it is one of the most common of 
all household terms, also emphatically sanctified for the 
sacrifice, and its application in Iranian to the naming of a 
month accentuates its distinction. To which then of the 
three languages, which each used it for a month, was it 
originally so applied? 

Is it likely that the Babylonians developed out of their 
own speech, and as if by accident, a word which was ex- 
ternally identical with this Persian term, at once so com- 
mon and so distinguished, and without the smallest hint 
from Persian usage applied it also to a month as the 
Iranians have done — a month being presumably as sacred 
an interval of time to the Babylonians as it was to the 
Iranians?* 

Was it there used as a pure Syrian word “Adar” 
in a territory which may have been overrun by Persian 
influences at some immemorial epoch, (which is one of 
my present contentions), and which was at an early date 
soon after the first Exile actually known to have been so 
overrun, proving that this Iranian word may well have 
later crept into the earlier Hebrew te.xts in the ever- 
repeated recopying of manuscripts? Is it likely then that 
this term, universally used in Iranian for “fire,” should 
have any other meaning when applied to a Syrian Deity, 
“fire” having universal claims to worship, an element 
which could not help, as we might almost say of it, be- 


* See the word applied to a Syrian god in Palestine as reported not very 
long ago. 
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coming a god ? And if the Syrian, Assyrian, or Babylonian 
word meant “fire” also, its Iranian origin is certain. See 
also Tebeth, an Iranian word, which is also a Semitic 
month name, from Avesta, tap, “to burn,” cp. Tabistan = 
“summer.” Not to speak of Ab as again a month of 
“water,” nor of Tisbri as Tishtrya, Tishtar, being a prom- 
inent Persian star and later Sirius, \ct also zvitJi the others 
applied to a Persian month ; see even Khisleu which might 
easily recall Khashathra as contracted, a Parsi month, as 
“s”=“t,” “th,” and “I” is easy for “r.” etc. This point 
as regards Adar, we should say in passing, controls this 
situation here. If one Babylonian month name was Ira- 
nian, it is not sound criticism for us to hold to an isolated 
occurrence ; “many or none” should be our principle. Even 
if, conceivably, the Iranian month names, all intensely na- 
tive to Medo-Persian as they are, were later taken over 
from Babylon after having been previously adapted there 
from Iran in other applications — even upon the supposi- 
tion that they, while wholly Iranian, had never before as 
yet been used in Iran as month names till they had been 
first .so used in Babylon — notwithstanding this so singular 
presupposition, the fact would remain as clearly proved 
that these Iranian words had singular power in Babylon 
at an e.xtremely early date. These considerations taken all 
together almost make us credit the old opinions of a once 
paramount semi-Iranian influence in Babylon or in pre- 
Babylonian times as being intimately associated with the 
intellectual elements of Akad and Sumer.* And this, as 
we should never forget, was also a priori more than prob- 
able; for Iran could not have developed even to the posi- 
tion occupied by the first Acbaimenid except during the 
course of some centuries and without having made its 
energetic influence often felt upon neighboring states. 

* T.nok at Apsu as plain Iranian ; Aps with Semitic nominative suffiX. 
See also Patesi, the name an Akkarlian ruler, A\esta Paitish, etc. 
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There is one other serious point here which I would 
introduce as if in parentheses, though it may not seem 
to be immediately relevant; it is this. Some advanced 
scholars seem never to have become at all aware of such 
a fact as that all the Persian Ameshaspends with many 
of their satellites, whose names are used for the months 
and the days of the months, were likewise Vcdic, though 
scattered and not numbered six or seven in the RIK; nor 
yet at all applied in the same way to the calendar. And 
this all the more connects the entire body of Iranian re- 
ligious thought with the great southeastern Indian sys- 
tems rather than with the southwestern Babylonian, for 
the \’edic is and was a veritable fellow-branch with the 
Iranian in one and the same v'ast primeval faith. But this 
circumstance also imparts immensely greater solidity to 
the entire structure of the Iranian religious system, show- 
ing it to possess a predominant objectivity, which together 
with its incisive clearness naturally impressed itself upon 
its neighbor the Assvrian. As we shall be obliged later on 
to bring in facts which postdate the New Testament and 
which yet exercise a very important influence upon the 
issues of this discussion, (see below), we must continue 
on our preliminary remarks one step further here and 
refer to some post-Christian elements. 

Much additional information of an interior character 
has been collected by Kohut out of the various early sec- 
tions of the Talmud, some of it dating so early as before 
A. D. 226. Prominent among these particulars, and as 
in analogy with the general Persian atmosphere of the 
Exile period noted above, would be the favored condition 
of the Jews under the Parthian Arsacids, which would l)e 
available as a point so far back, let us say, as 150 .V. D. at 
least;* and perhaps the still more incisive manifestation of 

* Their politic.il rcprcsent.itive, tlie Exile arch, ranked fourth after the 
so\ereign. See Kohut's citation. 
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disfavor under the Sasanids, from 226 A. D. on, may be 
also highly valued for our purpose, for persecution* some- 
times* brings out details of intellectual connection more 
sharply even than sympathetic treatment.f Next to this 
and as again parallel to what is above cited. Kohut, 
with a very fair degree of probability indeed, sees Haur- 
vatat and Ameretatat in later but still early portions of 
the Talmud : while the Cinvat Bridge is clearly mentioned 
somewhere also, though here I can quote only from mem- 
ory, the very striking particulars of Yasht XXII appear. 
And what shall we say to the somewhat late but most cer- 
tain existence of Avesta But, Alush, and the Ashemaogha? 
Then still later we have also Talmudic Mittron possibly for 
Mithra, ur-iel for Hvare-nah, etc., etc.^ If these items, 
thus as it were hastily inserted before our more extended 
discussion, possess any validity at all, then they should 
already produce an incipient conviction in our minds and 
so at once begin to make us believe all the acutely interest- 
ing and solemn facts involved in the partially approximate 
identity of the Persian and Israelitish Exilic lores. 

After the above preliminary items which I trust may be 
considered incontestable, as proving prima facie the con- 
nection between the Exilic Jewish religious literature and 
that of the Iranians, the first particular in the division of 
the subject would be the name and conception of the 
Supreme Being; then, those of his .supernatural personified 
creatures: the conception of his eternity in general, to- 


* If not as the general rule. 

f -At the festivals especially held to the Fire the Persian authorities entered 
the dwellings of the Jews, and put out all the lights; and so at the festivals 
in honor of the holy waters they deprived them of its use. See Kohut’s cita- 
tions. 

$. Aspiration comes and goes; sec Kohut everywhere, “ur-” might well be 
"Hur"— and this easily "Hvar.’’ Those who criticise Kohut too freely should 
remember that one has to be a critic to criticise a critit. Much that is saga- 
cious is utterly lost upon non-experts. Sec “Judische .Angelologie.” Abhand- 
luugen fiir die Kundc drs Morgnilandcs. Vol. IV, 1866. by A. Kohut. See 
also his successors, X. Soderblom, Ernst Bloken, L. H. Gray, etc. 
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g-ether with angelic and human immortality ; resurrection ; 
judgment; millennial perfection and heaven; heaven and 
hell; and finally our conclusions as to what is really Zoro- 
astrian, and as to what is really Exilic, and as to how far 
the Hebrew eschatology is original with Israel. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE CONCEPTION OF GOD AND THE TERMINOLOGY USED. 


A mong the names applied to the Supreme Being the 
. expression “God of Heaven,” also used in the alleged 
Edicts of Cyrus* and his Biblical successors (see 2 Chron- 
icles, Ezra, etc.) appears to be certainly Exilic, even where 
it may now occur amidst matter formerly believed to be 
pre-Exilic. It recalls vividly the universal Aryan name 
Deva,^ Zeus, Deus, Dieu, etc., for Deity, which in the 
Aryan vernacular was Diva, “the shining sky,”® so 
D(a)eva, to Indian div. In Avesta and its sequents the 
fine term became unhappily inverted in its application ow- 
ing to theological antipathies and jealousies, and was act- 
ually applied to demons through all Zoroastrian literature. 
But the Iranians themselves, as there can be little doubt, 
used “D(a)eva,” originally in the holy sense, with all the 
rest of Arya, and the sad misuse is one proof more of the 
posteriority even of the early Avesta to the earliest Veda. 
Then the expression “living God” recalls the etymology of 
Ahura (Inscriptional Aura) the root being = “life” 
among other things; -ra is mere suffix. This singularly 
effective word is indeed applied to Ameshaspends, and 
even to a human spiritual Lord, and this in the oldest 
Avesta ; but we are none the less entitled to think of “life” 
and the “living” One when we meet its well-nisrh universal 


’ See Ezra i. 

“So first suggested by me in T. R. A. S. 
“ See Daniel. 
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application to the Supreme Deity, recalling also Vedic 
dsiira and its equivalents (see above). Not long since 
a scholar would indeed have cited Yahveh as a Jewish 
analogon; and there is little doubt that the Jews themselves 
once mistook the word for the first person singular of the 
Hebrew verb meaning “to be.” And this supervening and 
secondary understanding of the term, entirely aside from 
our restored modern explanations of it, quite fully suffices 
to establish an interior, if independent, analogy between 
it and Ahura. Analogies are often quite valid for the pur- 
pose of tracing the presence and connection of ideas here 
apart even from errors or misgrowths; for “connection” 
quite as often reveals itself in grotesque anomalies. See 
even the striking inscriptional expression “King of Kings” 
applied to God in Hebrew as well as to the Messiah and to 
Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel ii. 37) : see it dwelt upon below, 
whereas in its signal occurrence upon Behistan it is used 
of Darius; yet this last insertion, though dating so late 
as B. C. 500, circa, clearly proves that the expression was 
predominantly Persian in its original application, for it is 
not possible that it could not have been used in Iran in the 
course of Iranian history centuries before it was applied in 
this same sense in the Inscription. And it therefore af- 
fords a strong additional proof of a connection of religious 
ideas. So we hear of the “Ancient of Days,” which recalls 
Zrvani akarane, meaning “in boundless time” : see the 
Vendidad XIX, an expression of much importance as sav- 
oring of philosophic speculation, but at another day (as 
possibly in the Bible^) it becomes a proper name for an 
Eternal Creator; we have even a sect of Zervanites. Yet 
this connection, though subjected to a twist, is valid in ex- 
actly the same manner, and deeply interesting. Moreover 
it must be clearlv held in mind that a vast mass of anal- 
ogies must be so estimated while yet cited: see on ahead. 


* See Daniel. 
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where no pretence whatsoever is to be put forward by me 
to any certain immediate literary connection. My'objec- 
tive, as already stated, is the existence of a post-Exilic 
intellectual atmosphere in Persian Babylonia, and so also 
in Persian Jerusalem, an atmosphere which was vital to 
the new religious aspirations of the Jews — in fact totally 
transforming them; and that this atmosphere was more 
Iranian than Babylonian ; but much detail of an otherwise 
very inferior character goes to make firm our convictions 
as to this. It is often a question as to what may have 
circulated as mere hearsay. 

Resuming, — ^we have again a firm clincher to the idea 
of eternity in the Deity as being an Iranian concept; and 
this is afforded by the name of the last Ameshaspend, 
Ameretatat; recall “who only hath immortality”® (Tim- 
othy vii. i6). 

“A curious expression for the Bible to make use of. It looks indeed as 
if “immortality” were a special title; otherwise what is the sense of it at all? 
Surely it is not a New Testament doctrine that no one but God has “immor- 
tality.” 



CHAPTER III. 


ANGELOLOGY WITH DEMONOLOGY. 
a. Distinction in Personages. 

A ngelic personages become discriminated as to their 
. rank as greater or less, in the Exilic and post-Exilic 
Scriptures, and this marks still further the interesting 
change in the religious history of Israel. In the genuine pre- 
Exilic period the angelology was extremely indefinite, hav- 
ing been even thought by some to be a mere theophany, 
at best a simple messenger-sending from the Deity with- 
out the supposition of any very distinct personal charac- 
eristics in the supernatural messenger himself. We find 
also naturally little trace of any very exceptional hyper- 
exaltations of individual angelic or demoniac spiritual be- 
ings aside from, and independent of, their use as convey- 
ors of the Divine wishes upon particular occasions. But 
in the Exile not only are some of these concepts apparently 
selected to “surround the Throne,” but individual beings 
appear in a most predominant attitude as “Prince” and 
“Prince of Princes.” (See Daniel viii. 25) : An especially 
prominent angel seems even intended to be represented as 
the agent in raising the dead, like the Saoshy ants' of Iran: 
See Daniel xii. i, 2: “At that time shall IMichael stand up, 
the great Prince which standeth for thy people.” See 
also the expresgion “Sons of God” after the Iranian idea 

' He was himself not an angel, but the first recorded concept of a final 
Redeemer restoring all things ; see elsewhere and below. 
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in Yasht XIII and elsewhere where the Iranian Arch- 
angels “have all one Father Ahura.” 

Whether the other two in Daniel xii. 5, 6 , are to be 
reckoned as “Princes” is not certain, but the occurrences 
already mentioned suffice to show an exceptional eminence 
conceded to an exceedingly small number of these believed- 
in supernatural persons. Similarly see also Daniel x. 21, 
where iMichael, “Your Prince,” almost demands a like 
interpretation to the expressions “Prince of Persia,” (see 
Daniel x. 13, 20), and even to the expressions “Prince of 
Grecia.” If it is written: 

“The Prince of the Kingdom of Persia withstood him, 
Daniel, one and twenty days, — and, lo, — ^Michael, one of 
your Princes, came to help me,” then as Michael, the Prince 
was an Archangel, it would seem only fair for us to sup- 
pose that the term “Prince of Persia” may possibly have 
some inclusive allusion to a supernatural being notwith- 
standing the positive presence of Persian political person- 
ages in the connection : and so the expression “Prince of 
Grecia” must be somewhat accounted for in the same man- 
ner. Of course the word “Prince” here used has also its 
further and more natural application; and in fact it is 
quite possible that the entire use of the term “Prince” here 
as applied to the Archangels may have been first suggested 
by the ncces.sary mention of the political Princes whose ac- 
tion forms here the subject under discussion. Again, on the 
contrary, the idea may have been led off by the very prom- 
inent position of the national Archangels of Media reck- 
oned as “Princes,” a leading one among them having actu- 
ally the name of Khshathra which maybe rendered “Sover- 
eign” or “Prince” ; .so that, to be exhaustive, it is desirable 
to mention that even the “Prince of Grecia” in Daniel x. 
13, 20, might point toward a semi-extinct angelology fur- 
ther west ; but I fear we should be hardly warranted here. 
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b. The Seven Spirits of God} 

• 

It is in Zechariah, Tobit, and Revelations that a few 
of these more prominent concepts are spoken of as a com- 
pany of seven; see where I have already necessarily indi- 
cated this by anticipation above, and what I shall say here 
should be regarded as being of the nature of necessary 
amplification. In the latter book this expression becomes 
frequent. Nothing could more accord with the Medo-Per- 
sian Zoroastrian usage, which may also have expressed 
itself with a prominence which spread and maintained 
the concepts everywhere within the vast Perso-Babylonian 
territory. 

No one will suppose that I attach any especial impor- 
tance to the number seven in itself considered, for it is of 
well-nigh universal application in Holy Scripture, possibly 
having had its real origin in the seven days of a week in 
a month of about twenty-eight days ; but the application of 
this number to certain conspicuous believed-in angelic be- 
ings is quite another matter when we recall the Medo- 
Persian Ameshaspends which were so widely known. Here 
accidental coincidence would seem to be rigorously ex- 
cluded by the facts which I have already instanced above, 
for the existence of the expression in close proximity to the 
name of a Gathic Demon; see above, where an Avesta 
city more than once in the same document, places connec- 
tion all the more fully beyond dispute. In Zechariah iv. 
10, “the Seven Spirits ^vhich are as the eyes of the Lord 
and which run to and fro throughout the whole earth,” 
not only recall the Seven Ameshaspends, but their activity, 
which is everywhere expressed, or implied in the Avesta 
as in the later Zoroastrianism ; see also Satan’s answer to 
God in the Introduction to Job, where he says : “I am come 
from running to.and fro in all the earth” ; see it cited also 

* This is one of the collections of evidence to which I promised to revert, 
entering into more extended detad. 
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elsewhere; and we have even the coincidence as to the 
“eyes of the Lord,” the sun being the “eye of Ahuta” in 
Avesta, as he is the eye of Varuna in the Veda ; for though 
the sun was not an Ameshaspend, but merely exalted in a 
quasi-personification, yet our main object here, as said 
above, is literary coincidence or color which may be ab- 
solutely without interior correspondence and yet com- 
pletely effective to show “connection.”* In Rev. viii. 2, we 
have at once again “the seven spirits which are before the 
throne.” Here the application of the same terms to the 
seven representatives of the Seven Churches (Rev. i. 20) 
should hardly be regarded as a serious objection, for these 
later expressions were evidently taken over from the ear- 
lier words, which, as we see, occur in Zechariah and Tobit. 
It would be moreover a priori highly improbable that the 
“seven spirits of God before His throne” should have been 
an idea finding its origin in the fact that there were seven 
Christian Bishops in Asia Minor who attracted the atten- 
tion of the inspired author; see also below. 

Notice moreover the very solemn expression “the seven 
spirits of God” in Rev. iii. 2 and 7, which not remotely re- 
calls the still profounder revelations in the Avesta where 
an analogous passage attributes the “six” spirits to Ahura 
as a seventh. This occurrence moreover surpasses its Jew- 
ish imitations in one all-important particular; for these 
spirits were in so far really God’s (that is to say, Ahura’s) 
that they were literally the fundamental concepts not only 
of all religion, but of all possible moral existence, and so 
metaphorically indeed the very “Sons of God” ; see below 
for amplification to this point, being also in a sense abso- 
lutely identical with Him, as the human attributes are 
identical with the human personal subjectivity. As regards 
Rev. iv. 5 (cp. also Zech. iv. 2, 10) I am not aware that 
the Zoroastrians had exactly seven lamps, 'or seven candle- 

* Compare “the angel who took his part.” 
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sticks, but the concept of the seven spirits pervaded the 
ideas *of the writers, while fire (see above) was supreme 
as a sacrificial object ; see also Rev. v. 7. In 8, the seven 
angels are again seen to stand before the throne recalling 
Job, where, however, the number is not mentioned ( see Rev. 
viii. 6; XV. i ; xv. 6; xvi. 17; xvii. ii ; xx. 19). The same 
deduction is everywhere in point, namely that while the 
concepts with their number “seven” are so very Jewish 
and Christian, they only appeared suddenly upon this He- 
brew foreign soil as applied to particular personal spirits, 
whereas they were immemorially native to Medo-Persian 
Zoroastrianism which for centuries occupied the same ter- 
ritory which was both before and later by constraint in- 
vaded by the captives.^ A further explanation of this cru- 
cial number seven should here intervene, and it will afford 
an all-important illustration as to the asserted facts upon 
which our entire procedure depends. For, like almost every 
other particular of the kind, it is not expected to go upon 
“all fours.” Even the number itself wobbles, the seven 
being a post-Gathic term, as is indeed the word amesha, 
(better amersha), meaning “immortal,” as applied to the 
Seven ; and it, the number seven, first of all includes Ahura. 
The Ameshaspentas without Him are merely six, whereas 
in one of the most important of all the passages, the Seven 
are all said to have “One Father,” Ahura. But such irra- 
tionalities are universal in ancient religious literatures. 
The number seven struck its impression deep upon the 
Iranian mind, having its obvious origin in the number of 
the Ameshas (Immortals) with Ahura included, and once 
having gained a footing it twisted their terminology. The 
word seems later to have meant the Holy Group entirely 
aside from the actual accuracy of the figure. 

That the names or the personified ideas themselves 

*The place'? where the I‘:raeh'ti‘?h captives were deposited and settled were 
“.Assyria and the Cities of the Medes.” 
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were purposely selected by the original authors to fit in 
with the already established sanctity of the number is less 
probable than zice versa, from the facts already just no- 
ticed ; there is no idea of “seven” at all in the original doc- 
uments, the Gathas. W'e might indeed surmise that an 
originally prevailing sanctity of such a number among 
the Irano-Aryan tribes, having returned more vividly to 
the consciousness of the later Zoroastrians, and also pos- 
sibly having found its way in from without, they may 
then in the later but still genuine Avesta have adopted 
the term, fitting it into the fact that the “Six” with their 
Original, were indeed “Seven” ; recall the Seven Karsh- 
vas, — but the probalfilities lie totally on the other side of 
it. The sanctity of the Six with Ahura, the Seventh, or 
as the First of a Seven, was of the most exalted and efifec- 
tive character possible, affording among the Iranians at 
least and their descendants whether actual or merely in- 
tellectual, an all-sufficient reason for the excessive vene- 
ration for the number, as usual on rational grounds; for 
what reasons for the sanctification of any such figure could 
at all approach the fact that it expressed the number of 
the accepted, or recognized attributes of the Supreme De- 
ity? And even if the glimmer of the idea of Seven did in- 
deed revive from an earlier Iranian-Indian origin, or even, 
if it did later creep in from abroad; yet even then it was 
obviously, notoriously, and almost exclusively appropri- 
ated by the unconscious facts of the Iranian theological 
situation. No one who reads the Gathas with any recep- 
tive capacity at all could imagine that those Six were 
especially worked out to coincide with the superficial and 
indeed artificial sanctity of any number elsewhere super- 
stitiously adored. If that had been the case Seven would 
undoubtedlv have been mentioned in them, the Gathas. 
If the number “seven” had any very especial sanctity in 
the pre-Gathic period that sanctity may have been pur- 
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posely nursed from religious motives, and it may have 
exert*ed a quiet influence even in the Gathic period, but in 
no degree such a powerful and dominant influence as it 
exerted in all subsecjuent Iranian history. 

Nothing is more pressingly important to all our con- 
structive conjectures than to recall this principle at every 
step. Hardly an item, except these first cited, presents a 
mechanically exact correspondence. Another excellent ex- 
ample should be noted merely for the sake of emphasizing 
our illustration. Aramaiti is rhetorically termed “God’s 
daughter” in several places, and “His wife” in another. 
So Mithra is almost His fellow-God at times, and yet His 
creature at others. In more than one place Ahura actually 
sacrifices to Hithra and others of His sub-deities, just as 
a courteous sovereign would never formally address a 
nobleman without using his title. Ancient Gods also uni- 
versally borrow each other’s attributes, and in pursuing 
scientific discriminations as to these points the expert must 
note which god is predominant in the possession of certain 
characteristics. Periods of transition akso occur during 
which each leading god usurps or inherits the accredited 
deeds or powers of the others: and there are often dis- 
tinctly marked epochs, where One God. as represented by 
his followers, seems almost to wrangle for an attribute 
with a waning predecessor.^ 

Periods of the prevailing ascendency of one God also 
overlap upon those of another. 

c. The Saming of the Archangels. 

While such a culmination was most possible as an 
entirely independent Jewish growth in parallel lines with 
that in the Zoroastrian scriptures, yet in presence of 
the immemorial Avestic and Vedic use, one at once 
recognizes the influence of the new Persian scene. The 


“ See Indra as he supplants his predecessors in R. V. 
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Jews, being Persian subjects, were perforce upon the 
most intimate political terms with many of the Persian 
officials, and they could not meet and converse relig- 
iously with any Persian - Babylonian acquaintance from 
Media, without hearing at every sentence the name of an 
Archangel, for these fine believed-in supernatural person- 
ages later gave the very names to the months and days,^ 
and this usage may well have begun at a date which would 
here come in ; and they were often used in the course of the 
day in private devotion. Their names also occurred often 
in private proper names, the Greeks themselves becoming 
aware of them (see below). WTat wonder then that they 
began, though at first quite unconsciously, not only to con- 
struct intellectually their own personified religious con- 
cepts, and upon the same model as those of the Iranians 
(see above), but to name them as well, after the same 
fashion which was ever upon the lips of their political and 
social allies. 

“The man Gabriel being caused to fly swiftly,” etc. 
(Daniel) may be taken as a leading illustration. The few 
Zoroastrian “Immortals,” unlike even their first imitations 
in Zech. iv, dispense with the supernatural limbs of loco- 
motion, and especially with contra-anatomical growths for 
jerial excursion, but Gabriel, “Man of God,” at once re- 
calls the fact that Vohumanah represents precisely “the 
man of God” even in the Gathas, not etymologically of 
course ; and in the Vendidad he represents him in a manner 
so emphatic that there Vohu IManah, as representing the 
well-conducted citizen, may even be “defiled” through 
some impure physical contamination (see below) ; and we 

‘Not only were many of the months named after them and their under- 
lings ; but the days of the month as well. Everything rang with the terms, 
so to speak, not excepting sometimes the proper names of the most eminent 
persons; for instance in such a word as Artaxerxes vii have the names of 
two of the immortals, — Arta. which equalled Asha, and Khshathra; the 
prayer hours of the day, later five in number involved the constant recalling 
of the names. 
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should not fail to add that the Zoroastrian angels have 
also a “‘flight” in descending to the believer, but as ever in 
the more refined form of rhetorical imagery rather than in 
that of muscular delineation.^ So when the leading priests 
in Persian Babylon began to think out for themselves 
Archangelic personages they would naturally give some 
such names as we have recorded ; and so Michael “who like 
God?” appeared. We have noticed Gabriel as recalling 
Vohuman; but he also recalls the exploits of many an Ira- 
nian Angel, Sraosha in particular, though he. Sraosha, 
was certainly not at first recognized as an Amesha, yet he 
succeeded in pushing some of these leading forms aside in 
his progress as a defender. So in Revelations there was 
“war” in heaven and Michael the Prince contended with 
the Devil in Jude, just as Sraosha pre-eminently van- 
quished Angra-Mainyus. But we must not go further be- 
fore we recall and further explain the incisive circumstance 
that the Zoroastrian names differ radically and transcend 
immensely the Biblical ones in an all-important particular, 
already touched upon above, for whereas the Jewish ex- 
pressions depict with color fine poetical images, the Zoro- 
astrian terms express the first internal elements of the 
mental universe; see above and in the following remarks. 
Volm manah, while used for the “orthodox saint,” means 
distinctly bona mens; they may be the same words indeed 
in another form; manah is of course mens. Asha is “the 
law,” the “idea of consecutive order,” the “truth pre-emi- 
nent” in every germ; Khshathra, the sovereign power, 
comes in also as if with conscious logic; compare both the 
Gathic and the Lord’s prayer in the first we have “Thine 
is the kingdom,” as in the last, with no very probable im- 
mediate literary connection ; it is the idea of sacred author- 
itative force; Aramaiti is the psychic energy of purpose, 

“ Yt. xiii. 84, 84. 

' See Yasna LIII, 7: “For ‘thine is the kingdom’ through which Thou wilt 
give to the right-living poor.’’ 
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“the toiling Mind,”’ while Haurvatat is the completeness 
of Deity, conferring full weal and chiefly health upon His 
“good” creatures, and Ameretatat is literally “immortal- 
ity.” the two forms of exactly the same word. As approach- 
ing this we have such expressions as “The Amen” ; see the 
Asha = Truth. Descending to the minor concepts; see 
above my allusions to “Hvarenah.” etc. In addition to 
this we may recall the fact that Raphael, one of the Jewish 
Archangels, is actually declared to be “One of the Seven 
Spirits” in the Tale of Tobit which almost centers about 
the chief Zoroastrian city Ragha. 

d. Iranian Names Suggested Where Neither They 
Nor Any Semitic Equivalents Actually Appear. 

While Michael and Gabriel are in evidence on the Sem- 
itic side and “God of Heaven” has been cited as possibly an 
Aryan element amidst the throng of Semitic terms, we may 
proceed to notice such an expression as that in Daniel ii. 1 1, 
“whose dwellings are not in the flesh.” This would be an 
advance upon earlier concepts where the bodily figure of 
Yahveh Elohim is plainly referred to; and these finer ideas 
arose under the stimulus of the Exile, anthropomorphic 
modes of thought having been much shaken off, not neces- 
sarily at all in imitation of Persian modes of expression. 
For even in the Gathas, a vision of i\hura is sought for, 
though a vision of Ahura as manifested in a bodily form 
would indeed introduce an element into the Gathas directly 
in conflict with one of its leading distinctions, that between 
the “bodily” and the “mental” worlds. In the later Yasna, 
however, we have His “P)ody.” though everything points 
to a merely rhetorical fxx. 2) usage here as in the post- 
Avestic Zoroastrianism, though I do not feel that the post- 
Gathic Zoroastrians would have objected much to God’s 
body, if they could only have managed the idea of it; and it 

' I refer ar to ar— “to plough" cp. aratrum. 
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would have been easy enough to add the adjective “spirit- 
ual” b’efore such a noun as “body.” A “God of Gods” 
(Daniel ii. 47) recalls again the inscriptional turn of words 
“King of Kings” and also its actual sentence “greatest of 
all the Gods,” the Creator both of the Immortals and of 
Mithra ; see below. Strangely enough Adar, the angel of 
fire, is most significantly indicated in Daniel iii. 25: “The 
fourth figure walking in the super-heated furnace is like 
unto a son of the gods.” But “Son of God,” i. e., of Ahura, 
was precisely a most noted and ever iterated title of the 
fire, as somewhat dimly personified in the later but still 
genuine Avesta. The spirit of the Holy Gods, in Daniel 
iv. 9, recalls again the Spenishta Mainyu, the most Holy 
Spirit, so the most; I prefer, the “most August Spirit.” 
In the Avesta this “most August Spirit” is a curious 
growth out of the concept Ahura, much like that of the 
Holy Spirit in the Exilic Scriptures. It seems to be a sort 
of attribute at first; and then perhaps it edged its way into 
personification, as so often with similar ideas. The 
“watcher and the Holy One” of Daniel iv. 13 suggest 
Sraosha who “never slept since the two Spirits made the 
worlds; three times of the night and day” he attacks the 
enemy and defends the souls of the faithful. The “coming 
down from Heaven” (same verse) suggests the Six in 
Yasht XHI, where we have, “shining are their paths as 
they come down to the faithful.” In Daniel iv. 17, the 
demands “by the words of the Holy Ones” again suggest 
the Seven; they all, constructively, watch and speak; and 
see “the Spirit of the Holy Gods” again with “Spenishta 
Mainyu” as its counterpart. 

The reader has long since, let us hope, fully seen the 
pointing of our procedure. While hardly a single in- 
stance here cited shows any absolutely certain immediate 
and definite external literary connection with Avesta, yet 
the duty continually yrozos upon us to gather up not only 
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the more prominent evidences of interior connection aris- 
ing from parallel development, but the entire inass of 
them; for they undoubtedly acciinndate force if onlyslozvly, 
and they build up a structure of comparative theological 
doctrine which demands a universal recognition; and as 
it gains a hearing, it gradually but surely substantiates 
the Zoroastrian-Israelitish historical connection as well. 
To resume — see “the watchers” like Sraosha again at 
Daniel iv. 23. The talk of “the kingdoms” is again orig- 
inal, and yet it again suggests Avesta Khshathra; see by 
anticipation the “care of the poor”® (iv. 27) cited from the 
Gathas above and below. This idea occurs more than once 
in the Gathas and also in the Ahuna Vairya. The “most 
high ruling” suggests “Ahura as king.” See the “Spirit 
of the Holy Gods” still once more again in Daniel iv. 34. 
In v. 20 “the Glory taken away” from the monarch, sug- 
gests the Hvarenah of the Kavis as elsewhere. This latter, 
however, eluded seizure; see the Yashts. The word Sa- 
traps^ of vi.7 is pure Persian of course; cp. khshathrapa- 
van, though the Archangel Khshathra was not here at all 
directly thought of. 

The “Living God” (vi. 26) again suggests the same 
thoughts which originally determined the word Ahura; 
see above. See also “The Ancient of Days” again, which, 
aside from that most significant expression “in Boundless 
Time”^” recalls Ahura as he who is “the same at every 
now” ; recall “the same, yesterday, to-day and for ever.”” 
All the expressions in vii. 14 recall the Spirit of the new 
Persian - Babylonian religious thought, “indestructible 
kingdom” being also familiar to both. Most curiously both 

“The “care of the poor” was a marked Gathic idea; and in spite of a 
despotic government, if not in consequence of it, the “poor" seem always to 
have had some special privileges in Persia as against the aristocracy. 

“Darius's father was one of his son’s Satraps. 

“ Recall the Greek Chronos. 

“ See above where “Boundless Time” itself became a deity and a creator. 
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the ram and the he-goat of 8, appear in the Yasht to Vic- 
tory, a brilliant Avesta piece, and likewise in the same 
order, with the ram first. Notice Gabriel’s, “the man’s 
voice,” of viii. 16, the Prince of Princes of viii. 25 which 
ought always to suggest Vohu IManah, while Asha, who 
secured the first place among the Archangels, was later, 
as already stated, rudely pushed olf the stage of action 
by Sraosha who is also elsewhere metaphorically aggres- 
sive. “Righteousness belongeth unto Thee,” originally 
arose from the same impulsive convictions which attrib- 
uted Asha, the Holy Legal Truth, to Ahura. So Vohu- 
manah was really “mercy”; see ix. 9. In ix. 10, “not obey- 
ing” arose from the same psychic forces which evoked the 
condemnation of ascroasJia, non-obedience in Y, LX, 9, ii. 
There was also a “curse” almost personified in Avesta. 
“The Lord watching over evil” (ix. 14) recalls Isaiah 
xiv. 7, in contradiction to the implication that God did not 
create sin, while, on the contrary, Ahura was thus limited. 
See again “all the Righteousness of God,” (ix. 16), recall- 
ing the Asha of Ahura. 

“Hearken, hear, and incline Thine ear,” (ix. 18), are 
emphatic and iterated Gathic ideas and words, and the first 
conception of Sraosha is “God’s ear.” So are “hear and 
forgive” ;* so also “bringing in everlasting righteousness” 
(Daniel ix. 24) is very Avestic as the first essential idea 
of Frashakart'^~ without which the supernatural beatifica- 
tions comprised within that engaging hope would be of no 
effect; cp. “no envy Demon-made.” Daniel x: the Yashts 
are full of “war”^® as are indeed the Gathas, these last 
have however no pictorial personifications to correspond. 
I cannot say what Aryan angel is suggested by “the man 
clothed in linen,” though as already said, Vohumanah, 

* Y. XXXII, II. • 

Millennial Perfection . 

“Cp. Yt. XIX, I, where .Ahura himself takes part. 
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representing “man,” recalls Gabriel. In x. ii, “He comes” 
like Vohuman, so repeatedly in Y. XLIII; see x. ife, the 
same motives inducing both descriptive manifestations. In 
xi. 2 the “truth” is again Asha. 

In xi. 1 6 “doing according to His will” emphatically 
recalls the very characteristic and repeated expression of 
Avesta, “using power according to His will” ; see also the 
vasiy^* of the Inscription; see also Khshathra again as the 
“Divine Rule” (xi. 17). I do not know what to suggest 
with regard to the other two angels of Daniel xii. 5. 

e. Unnamed Semitic Angels With Aryan Analogies. 

The Angel in Rev. i who leads and conducts the nar- 
rator was suggested by the same idea as determined Sra- 
osha to a similar office in the Book of the Arta-i-Viraf of 
the later Zoroastrianism; see also Y. XXVHI, 5, of the 
Gathas; so “in the spirit” (Rev. i. lO) is very Zoroastrian, 
though not exactly in the pointed sense. Arta-i-Viraf, 
however, was “in the spirit” much after the fashion of St. 
John, though in his case ( Arta-i-Viraf ’s) this took place 
with the assistance of a drug. There is also a prominent 
book called the “Spirit of Wisdom.” 

“Writing in a book” reminds us that Zoroastrianism with 
Judaism was one of the very few prominent book-religions. 
The Son of Man again, as in Daniel, recalls Vohuman who 
represented “man.”*® In Rev. i. 16, the “sword from the 
mouth” suggests the weapon of Sraosha which was em- 
phatically “the Word of God,” the Honover of Avesta.*® 
In Rev. i. 17, “the first and the last” sounds like a keynote 
of the Avesta, though there the Devil shared this primor- 
dial eternal existence. There were “two first spirits” ; see 
also the word ap( a)oiirvyam, “having no first” ; that is to 

“ Meaning '“at will,” “with complete sway.” 

“ See above. 

” See Yasna XIX. 
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say, “having none before it,” which qualifies the superex- 
cellence of the chants; see below on the “new song.” Yet 
some expositors might well apply the term grammatically 
to Mazda Ahura. In Rev. i. 18 the “Living One” again 
recalls Ahu-ra; see above, here, however, apparently re- 
ferring to the risen Jesus, whereas in Daniel the Deity is 
held in view. 

The description of the seven stars as the “seven angels 
of the seven churches (Rev. i. 20) by no means annihilates, 
but rather on the contrary assists our contention as to the 
analogies. The idea and the words as already stated, were 
taken over from the seven angels before “the throne.” The 
reversed direction would be quaint indeed.” The human 
Angels were addressed m the terms of common parlance. 
“I know thy works” (ii. 2) expresses the essence of Zoro- 
astrian judgment ; see the first strophe of the Gathas. The 
“tree of life” (ii. 7) reminds one of Ameretatat, which 
represented both never dying life, and later the vegetable 
kingdom which supported it, whereas in Genesis it recalls 
the vine with its supposed supernatural excitations, for 
which compare the Horn Yasht which celebrates the same 
sacred influence, “he that hath an ear to hear” (ii. ii) 
is again so significant in the Avesta that it has an espe- 
cial angel. Sraosha, to represent it; see also the Yasna, 
where “Hear ye these things with the ears,” twdce intro- 
duces the most solemn and far-reaching of all the doc- 
trines. He who was dead and is alive again” (Rev. ii. 8), 
recalls the realization of the ideas which lurk in Amere- 
tatat and are expressed fully elsewhere; see below. The 
intervention of the Satanic opposition (ii. 9) is everywhere 
marked in Zoroastrianism, where it was first recognized; 
but the details of the Semitic allusions are here the most 
pointed. , 

■’As if the idea of “the seven spirits of God" was derived from the idea 
of the seven Bishops. 
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Periods of trial (ii. lo) are familiar throughout Zoro- 
astrianism, and the keynote of all is final victory, certainly 
at least for the elect. “The crown of life” (ii. lo) is far 
more poetical than the mere immortality of the Avesta, 
though victory abounds in the latter. Satan’s throne (ii. 
13) is not positively an Avestic expression; but the coun- 
terparts to Vendidad XIX, 32 (105), and Yasht XXII, 
have been lost; there “evil” thrones are due to offset the 
holier ones. We are also reminded of the top of Arezura, 
V. XIX. 45 (w) where the choice of spirits of the infernal 
world converge, doubtless under the presidency of their 
chief. In Rev. ii. 13, “Satan’s dwelling” recalls strikingly 
the abode of the Druj, Y. XLVI, XLIX, the Devil’s eldest 
daughter, almost himself. Idol-worship (ii. 14) is one of 
the chief things condemned at the judgment of the Zoroas- 
trians. In ii. 17, the “Spirit” recalls again the “most Holy,” 
or “August Spirit” of the Gathas exactly in analogy with 
the Holy Spirit of the Old and New Testaments, with 
no immediate literary connection. The hidden manna, 
(Rev. ii. 17) also somewhat dimly recalls the immortal 
food of the Zoroastrian “Heaven,” the Holy Oil of the 
beatified. “The Son of God,” who has “eyes like a flame 
of fire” and feet like “burnished” and so “fiery brass” 
again recalls our Adar also represented in Avesta under 
the rhetorical image of personification. And we notice 
once again that the fire was “God’s son,” the expression 
often occurring. Rev. ii. 19, again recalls the first verse 
of the Gatha, “all works done with Asha.” Both Zoro- 
astrianism and Rev. ii. 20 are severe upon the harlot. In 
ii. 23, one “which searcheth the heart” recalls “on all 
with the truth (i. e., searchingly) Thou art gazing.” The 
“Son of God” as “benevolent” sympathy (Rev. ii. 19) re- 
calls the noted expression in the Gathas^, “with Asha in 
sympathy,” as also that which reports “the love of Ahura 
Mazda.” “The depths of Satan” (ii. 24) recall the “things 
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hidden” of Yasna XXXI. “Behold I come quickly” (Rev. 
ii. 16) recalls the Gathic expression ’“swift be it” (the is- 
sue) as addressed to Ahura. Here we have as so often no 
immediate literary connection, but the two ideas were de- 
termined by the same psychological moment. 

Vohumanah distinctly recalls the “beginning of the 
creation of God” (iii. 14) as he was supposed to be the 
“first^® made of every creature,” not, however, an Avestic 
expression. See the “Amen” again for Asha in a most 
solemn and heart-touching sense from interior parallel de- 
velopment. 

“He that overcometh” (Rev. iii. 21) is again very Zor- 
oastrian of “Victory.” In iii. 21, the sitting upon the 
throne again recalls the scene in the Vendidad. The four 
and twenty elders on thrones (iv. 4) or round about the 
throne are exactly the Immortals in Vendidad though the 
number there in V. is but a fourth of them; see below. 
Vohu Manah seems to sit down, if not with Ahura on His 
throne, V. XIX, 132 ( 105), yet upon a throne in His near 
vicinity ; recall where the Son of Man sits upon the throne 
of His Glory ( Whu Manah also representing the religious 
man in Avesta, as to which see below) ; the Deity also 
presumably presided. So the seven lamps of fire, (4, 5) 
have been already mentioned as a manifestation of the 
angel Atar (Adar). In iv. 6 the living creature full of 
eyes seems distinctly motived by Mithra with his 1000 
eyes (see also Ezekiel). The especial homage to God as 
“the Creator” (iv. ii) is perhaps more constantly present 
in Zoroastrianism than in any other lore (see also the In- 
scriptions). “Glory” in iv. il again recalls Hvarenah and 
its angel; see Power equalling Khshathra again. “Be- 
cause of thy will” (iv. ii) is again very Avestic and in- 
scriptional both as applied to Ahura and His saints. 

“Vohumanah worked his way to the fore on account of his meaning 
which was “Benev'olence." 
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“Power” is again Khshathra (v. 12). “Riches” is Ashi 
Vanguhi; “wisdom” may be Aramaiti; “glory” again is 
Hvarenah. The “white horse” of vi. 2 is a striking symbol 
in the Yasht to victory; see also “conquering and to con- 
quer.” The “bow” was pre-eminently the Persian weapon, 
baffling the Romans in many an encounter,^® the “horse 
that was red” (vi. 4) recalls again the Avesta with the 
varying color; and so the “black horse” (vi. 5), all pre- 
sumably in the sky, or on some conspicuous elevation. The 
angel of the Abyss (ix. 1 1 ) is Angra Alainyu, or his agent, 
(“face downward are the D(a)evas”). Recall Ezek. viii. 
16 and the “twenty-five men with their backs to the temple 
as they worshiped the sun,” pure Zoroastrianism, or the 
like. The "beast coming up out of the abyss.” (Rev. xi. 7) 
recalls again the demon Angra Alainyu, who among his 
myrmidons certainly fled to Hell, which was situated in a 
downward direction; see in \Tndidad; see also Arta-i- 
\hraf. “After three days and a half” (xi. 9) vividly re- 
calls the idea of the period during which the soul lingers 
around the body in Ya.sht, XXII; see also the approxi- 
mately similar borrowed Muhammedan belief. (It would 
seem to be profane to mention the “three days” of the 
Gospels.) 

Passing over much interesting and apposite detail we 
have in Rev. xii. 7 the “war in Heaven,” elsewhere also 
often mentioned, which precisely in this connection recalls 
the war of Apaosha in the Yasht, whose enemy was then as 
now well thought to be drought, the great enemy of man 
in torrid climates; this point in Avesta is again rational. 

“The Deceiver of the world” (xii. 9) is beyond all 
doubt a Zoroastrian idea of the Devil, whose central prod- 
uct was the Lie-Druj (female demon). “The kingdom 
of our God” (xii. 10) recalls again of course “Thine is the 

” The supply of arrows was furnished in camel loads and almost inex- 
haustible. 
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kingdom” in the Gatha ; the expression of Royal authority 
par e*ininence, is Khshathra. This “Reign of God” is 
again pre-eminently Khshathra who was Ahura’s attri- 
bute: “the temple of God which is in heaven” (xi. 19) re- 
calls the same idea of celestial supernatural architecture 
in Avesta. The dragon of seven heads is, of course, the 
Azhi Dahaka of Avesta, the Ahi of the Veda, which both 
had six heads, the six being changed to seven in Revela- 
tion on account of the dominant influence of that number 
with possible reference to the Seven Hills of Rome. 

Like the V edic Ahi, he kept off the rain.^*^ “The Devil 
having great wrath” (xii. 12) vividly reminds us of 
Aeshma,the demon of the again quite a rational 

concept. There was also “an eagle” in the Avesta in the 
Yasht (xii. 14). The “worship of the dragon” (xiii. 4) 
was literally again suggested by that of the great rational 
Azhi Dahaka (see also the Veda) who showed his claim to 
be the greatest of the devils, coiling his folds about the rain 
clouds, the dripping cows of heaven. The “angel with the 
eternal Gospel” (xiv. 7) is the Sraosha with the IManthra; 
so only in strongest analogy, of course. 

In xiv. 18, the angel who had power over fire is again 
distinctly an Atar whether directly and immediately so 
suggested, or by parallel development. In xv. 3, the “King 
of the Ages” again recalls Zrz'dna akarana. “Boundless 
Time,” which became a Deity; see the sect of the Zervan- 
ites already more than once noticed. 

At xvi. 3, the angel that poured into the sea recalls the 
Gospatshah of the Mainyu-i-Khard. In xvi. 13, the “un- 
clean spirits like frogs” strikingly recall the fact that the 
frog was perhaps the most prominent among unclean 
beasts in Avesta. And let me also say here in passing that 

” Notice in passing what I must refer to later on. which is the constant 
rationalism of the Apesta-Vedic concepts as against the Babylonian-Israelitish. 
One of the most marvelous of literary circumstances is that all the gods, or 
most of them, have meaning in Avesta, as in Veda and for the most part ab- 
stract meaning. 
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the Avesta alone affords rational explanation of the dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean, from the fact tlfat the 
Devil made the latter. Many animals (like indeed the 
very ones here in question, the frogs) were quite harm- 
less except as regards some nocturnal voicings, and even 
used as choice food in some localities ; but they were ostra- 
cized from the “pure creation,” and solely because their 
creator was the Iranian Satan. 

Notice again the “Lord of Lords and King of Kings” 
(xvii. 14). The “angel having great authority” (xviii. l) 
is again a fine Khshathra, Ahura’s Sovereign Power. The 
angel “with the great mill-stone” recalls the mythical Zor- 
oaster who assaults the enemy with an enormous piece of 
rock, “large as a cottage,” so some render. The Amen 
(xix. 4) is again always a good Asha, Ahura’s “Law and 
Truth.” In xix. 6, we have Ahura reigning, in 7, again 
the glory, Hvarenah. The “marriage of the Lamb” (xix. 
9) recalls the figurative concept of the “wives of God,” and 
again, the sacred feast of the Zoroastrian heaven. In xix. 
II, we have a rare bit of Zoroastrian drawing. The “white 
horse” once more immediately suggests again the “white 
steed” of the Yasht to victory; see also the four-span white 
horses of Sraosha. The “faithful and true” one recalls the 
old Persian ideal ( see Herodotus) ; it had its root in Asha. 
The “word of God” is again the Honover which was “before 
the world.” and “the sword by which His angel slays” the 
Devil, so Zoroaster repels him in his “temptation” with it. 
The name upon his thigh is again our Aryan “King of 
Kings” of the Inscriptions, here fitting in especially because 
not applied to the Supreme Deity, as indeed also once in 
Daniel where as in the Persian Inscription it refers to a 
human potentate. In xix 17, we have the Hvare Khsh(a)- 
eta as the shining sun once more ; recall again Ezekierviii. 
16, with “the five and twenty who. turning their backs to 
the temple, worshiped the sun.” The Ezekiel passages 
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cannot be called pre-Exilic, nor, if they were genuinely of 
his date, can they be said to rank the Dark Inscriptions, 
which were supposed to be somewhat later; for, while it 
is absolutely certain that the allusion to the sun-worshipers 
was motived by foreign influence upon the Jews, the ex- 
pressions upon the Inscriptions as positively prove that 
they had long pre-existing native predecessors; or that 
they were even stereotyped formulas; see whole sentences 
mathematically repeated in the Inscriptions on Behistan 
and on those elsewhere which were later than Darius. 
This proves almost conclusively that Darius’s terms were 
formulas long since used also by his predecessors as well, 
so that an inscriptional expression necessarily implies an 
earlier original in Iran; but the same argument does not 
hold with regard to the terms in Ezekiel to prove a prior 
Israelitish origin, because these latter were distinctly of 
foreign origin. We can not say in regard to those of 
Israel, as we can say of those of Behistan, that these ideas 
in Ezekiel must have had predecessors in Israel. For it 
seems to be distinctly acknowledged by all fair-minded and 
capable persons that the general cast of ideas as regards 
the eschatology and its kindred points existing in the time 
of the Exile and subsequently to it, was strikingly different 
from the tone of thought upon these subjects in the 
earlier Biblical literature. “Satan being bound a thou- 
sand years” (xx. 3. 5) rests broadly upon Zoroastrian 
Chiliasm; see Plutarch’s account of it; see also the later 
Bundahesh which is a pure development from the earliest 
documents ; see also below. The expression “a thousand 
years” occurs more than three times in the A vesta itself, 
and all the other features are likewise marked in it. Re- 
call also the expressions cited by Plutarch from Theo- 
pompus( ?), 

The “Throne of God and of the Lamb” (xxii. i) again 
recalls Ahura’s throne with Vohu jManah. The angel sent 
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to show the revelation (xxii. 8) again recalls Sraosha both 
in Yasna XXVIII and in the Arta-i-Viraf. “The pure 
river of the water of life” (xxii. i) makes us think at once 
of Ardi'i sura Andhita, “the river lofty, heroic, (i. e., effec- 
tive), and the spotless which purified all seed, and all 
generative production;” see also the other holy waters so 
constantly in evidence. Without laying the smallest stress 
upon any possible or probable immediate literary connec- 
tion showing the influence of the Avesta in the above par- 
ticulars cited from Ezekiel, Zechariah, Daniel and the 
Apocalypse, it is yet difficult to resist the conviction from 
the whole of them, that they conjointly indicate the intellec- 
tual and esthetic world in which the Exilic and post-Exilic 
Jews and Jewish Christians lived; and that this was domi- 
nated by the scenes and associations of the Perso-Baby- 
lonian Exile. But the Perso-Babylonian intellectual world 
was interpenetrated with the same type of conception and 
imagery which previously, or simultaneously, prevailed in 
the Median Zoroastrianism and in the religion of the Dark 
Achoemenian inscriptions; and the “captive exiles” are 
twice pointedly said to have been re-settled in the “Cities 
of the Medes” as well as in Assyria. If this were the case 
the priests of the people were in almost daily contact with 
highly ritualistic Zoroastrians or pre-Zoroastrians, if I 
might so express myself, Zoroastrianism being of course 
only a culmination. Even had they never met the Median 
priests, which is well-nigh impossible, the main tenets of 
Zoroastrianism were daily forced upon their notice through 
the laity, who had later five periods in the day for reciting 
prayers, and may have had them earlier. Here then was 
"contact” and in pre-eminence. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE CONCEPT OF ETERNITY IN GENERAL 

T his is now a convenient place for us to pause and re- 
call the main Jewish Exilic and the Zoroastrian con- 
cepts of eternity in general, more closely considering them 
as applied to the supposed existence of the supernatural be- 
ings above discussed. As we have already conceded, the 
pre-Exilic concepts of futurity were extremely indistinct, 
but under the general inspiration of the Exile the other life 
began to take on its now familiar marked characteristics; 
see above. This has been our result so far. 

Prominent among the expressions used would be “for 
ever and ever”; see Daniel ii. 4; ii. 44; the New Testament 
needs not to be cited. So that we have before us an en- 
tirely fresh Dogmatik as to this particular in their Exilic 
and post-Exilic documents. 

But in the Avesta we have an “endless futurity” from 
the remotest inception of the lore and we have also in it, 
as we may well claim, the earliest expression of the idea 
in a refined literature and outside of barbaric assertions of 
it. This occurs in the oldest Avesta in such terms as 
vispdi yaz’di, “to all futurity,” yavactaitc, “in the contin- 
uance, i. e., forever,” as well as in the entire build and 
organic unity of the works which substantiate our claim 
for the Avesta that it is the first document of this concept. 
“Immortality” o’f another kind must have been thought of 
times without number wherever the human race appeared; 
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recall the common visions of the dead in cerebral hyper- 
action, as in dreams. In our natural anxiety to do justice 
to the initiative of the Avesta upon this particular, we 
must by no means make light of this. 

Unquestionably indeed the thought of immortality in 
the \^eda first acquired consistency from that of “long 
life” only, the “hundred autumns” of the Rik. The fact 
that the word for it is literally “immortality,” Aineretatat, 
the identical term, differing only in the suffix (see above), 
should by no means however decide the matter for us, as 
a beginner might so naturally suppose; for mere “long 
life” in this world, was certainly expressed by such a word 
as “non-death,” just as by a curious anomaly “eternity” 
was, on the contrary, at times expressed by a word literally 
merely “long-life” as in the Veda; and there is some doubt 
that the term dirgJiayu — or read dirghayo — does not mean 
“Thou eternal” after all in the Gatha; see Y. XXVIII. Be 
this all in the fact of it as it may, the idea is constructively 
applied even in the Gathas to Ahura as well as to His 
saints, and must therefore in such connections mean “long 
eternal life”^ while in the next oldest book, the Haptang- 
haiti, the term Amcsha (better Amcrsha, i. e., “immortal”; 
see above), is directly applied to the Archangels, in which 
case this word Aineretatat must certainly mean at times 
something very different from “old age.” As to human 
immortality, see everywhere; but as to the more pointed 
particulars of the subject, see below. 

'Certainly in Yaslit, XIII, 83, where Aineretatat has Ahura as her father. 



CPIAPTER 


RESURRECTION. 

A side from the actual occurrence of such ideas as the 
^ number seven when applied to the Archangels of the 
Avesta and to those mentioned in the Exilic Semitic docu- 
ments above cited, together with the other similar matters 
noted, nothing has been considered more effective for the 
establishment of analogies between the Exilic Bible and the 
Avesta than the passage Daniel xii. 9: “Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.” 

The antecedent passage to it is in Isaiah xxvi. 19, and 
the strongest sequent is that of the well-known place in 
Rev. XX. 12. This recalls at once a dominant element in 
Zoroastrianism. 

a. Resurrection in the Gdtha. 

In the Gathas attention is rather turned to human im- 
mortality in the light of accountability, making them the 
earliest consistent documents of such a belief in a civilized 
literature, while corporeal resurrection is for the most part 
only implied throughout, as if it were regarded as a sec- 
ondary matter. See, however, the expression “forever in 
the Druj’s home their bodies lie.” Here my colleagues, 
however, have faudably suggested another cast of mean- 
ing — “forever they are citizens of the Druj’s abode.” But 
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the Sanskrit asfi which renders an asfayah (= “bodies”) 
probable, corresponds well with Avesta astayo (asfayah) 
=“bodies,” and “bodies,” i. e., “persons.” “Bodies in the 
house” is, I think, a more probable rendering than “citi- 
zens,” particularly as the Druj’s abode is equivalent to 
“Hell.” “Citizens” of itself is a “good” term in Avesta 
just as the word for “augmentation” of itself almost im- 
plies “holiness,” in ancient Parsi conceptions. “Citizens 
of Hell” is not therefore of itself a natural Avestic expres- 
sion; for without further explanation we should under- 
stand the word “citizen” to imply normal good character,* 
so that my rendering above cited remains the most rational, 
and affords us the idea of “bodies” in the future world as 
does the later but still genuine Avesta; moreover, the evil 
souls receive evil food, endure darkness, hear evil speech, 
all of which, unless wholly figurative, implies bodily or- 
gans ; and last of all it is a law of exegesis that the most 
objective rendering should be first suggested. 

The Frashakart in the Gatha, like the idea of the Ame- 
shaspends, is so real, that it, like them,* has not yet secured 
a quasi-technical name there; so that we cannot pointedly 
bring it in; but this signal group of thoughts interpreted 
by the later Avesta implies a corporeal resurrection. 

“May we be like those who bring on this world’s per- 
fection,” alludes to the future millennial or ultimate bea- 
tific state, as to which see below. 

b. Resurrection in the Later Avesta. 

In the later Avesta we lose the dignity of the Gatha, 
but we gain more detail and color; see such passages as 

* This is a distinction of the utmost critical importance. Many e.xpres- 
sions in ancient books so notoriously convey the impression that the ideas in- 
volved in them were of themselves “favorable” and “affirmative” that we are 
almost at times constrained to restore an apparently improbable text in a 
sense adapted to this important characteristic. 

'The terms Amesha spenta do not occur in the Gathas, appearing first in 
the next earliest pieces. 
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“we sacrifice to the Kingly Glory which shall cleave unto 
the victorious Saoshyant (the One about to benefit, or to 
'save’) when he shall make the world progress unto per- 
fection.” 

Note again that this passage, although considered to 
be “late,” has not yet reached that period when this last 
idea of “progress to perfection” was represented by an 
especial name, a technical “Fraskakart”; for it is again 
clothed in language which still possesses internal signifi- 
cance of a fully vital character ; as much so as in the fresh- 
making” of Yasna XXX. See Yasht XIX for the further 
form and color, “where it, the world, shall be never dying, 
not decaying, never rotting, ever living, ever useful (profit- 
making), having power to fulfil all wishes [a charac- 
teristic expression, meaning that ‘the world’s inhabitants 
will then be dominant’], when the dead shall arise and 
immortal life^ shall come, when the settlements shall all be 
deathless.” See also fragment V of Westergaard: “Let 
Angra Mainyu, the Evil Spirit be hid beneath® the earth ; 
— let the D(a)evas disappear; — let the dead arise, and let 
bodily life be sustained in these now lifeless bodies.” No- 
tice the absolute impossibility of merely “old age” as the 
meaning of “immortal” here. 


c. In the Later Zoroastrianism. 

In the Bundahesh, chap. XXXI, we have as follows:^ 
“On the nature of the resurrection it says in Revelations 

’This passage has always been held by thorough scholars to follow the 
Gathas by a few centuries, but a tendency has been lately manifested to place 
the later Avesta some centuries after Christ, and this while the Gathas them- 
selves are stTll firmly held to be at least somewhat older than the Achaemenian 
inscriptions. But this would be to place a vast interval of time, more than a 
thousand years, between the original Avesta and its sequents, which seems to 
me to be rather irrational. The later Zoroastrianism is however a different 
matter. That of course post-dated the later Avesta, which intervenes between 
it, the later Zoroastrianism, and the Gathas. 

’ Notice that Hell was downward. 

* See S. B. E., Vol. V, pp. 120 ff. 
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(referring formally, as we see, to once pre-existing docu- 
ments as current lore. . . . ) that. . . .in the millennium of 
Hushedarmah (a supernaturally born posthumous son of 
Zarathushtra) the strength of appetite will diminish; they 
will first desist from meat and then from milk, then from 
water; and for ten years before Saoshyans they remain 
without food and do not die.” 

We notice at once the degeneration in the delineation 
from the terms of the genuine but later Avesta, how much 
more from that of the Gathas. “After Saoshyans comes 
they prepare the rising of the dead ; as it says that Zartusht 
asked of Auharmazd thus: ‘Whence does a bodily form 
come again; and how does the resurrection occur?’ [Com- 
pare the expression ‘with what body do they come?’] — 
And Auharmazd answered thus: ‘When through me the 
sky arose from the substance of the ruby [it was supposed 
to be stony coela ruiint; cp. Y. XXVIII], and yet sup- 
ported without columns, [see Y. XLIV, avapas t Gish'] on 
the spiritual support of far - compassed light [was fire 
also thought of?], — when through me the earth arose 
which bore the material life, and there is no maintainer 
of the worldly creation but it, — when by me the sun, moon, 
and stars are conducted in the firmament of luminous bod- 
ies; — when by me corn was created, so that, scattered 
about in the earth, it grew again and returned with in- 
crease; [‘thou sowest not that body that shall be but naked 
grain’], — when by me color of various kinds was created 
in plants [flowers]; — when by me fire was created in 
plants [vegetable caloric] without combustion; — when by 
me a son was created and fashioned in the womb of a 
mother and the structure severally of the skin, nails, blood, 
feet, eyes, and ears and other things was produced. . . . 
each one of these, when created bv me, was herein more 
difficult than causing the resurrection, fo'r it is an assist- 
ance to me in the resurrection that they exist, [i. e., they 
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exist actually on in their dissolution, resurrection being 
merely their re-construction] ; but when they were formed 
it was not the forming of the future out of the past, [as the 
resurrection will be], and so it, the resurrection, will be 
less formidable as an undertaking than the original crea- 
tion. 

“When that which did not at all previously exist was 
then produced, at the creation (out of nothing) why is it 
not possible to produce again, [re-construct] that which 
was come in an existing body: for at that time, the time 
of the resurrection, one will demand the bone from the 
spirit of the earth, i. e., from the dust [recall Ezekiel ‘bone 
to his bone,’ also Daniel’s ‘rising from the dust] the blood 
from the water, the hair from the plants, and the life from 
the fire, since they were delivered to them in the original 
creation [at death]. First the bones of Gayomard [the 
Iranian Adam] are raised up [‘the dead in Christ shall 
first arise’], then those of Mashyoi and Mashyoi, [the first 
human pair], then those of the rest of mankind. In the 
fifty-seven years of Soshyans, they prepare all the dead, 
and all men arise [stand up], whoever is righteous and 
whoever is wicked, every human creature [‘I saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God’] ; — they rouse them up 
from the spot where its life departs. Afterward when all 
material living beings assume again their bodies and forms, 
then they assign them each to a single class. Of the light 
accompanying the sun one-half shall be for Gayomard 
[‘there is one glory of the sun’] of the stars [‘Another 
glory of the stars’ — ‘one star differs from another star in 
glory’] ; and one-half of the light will give enlightenment 
among the rest of men, so that the soul and body will know 
that is my father and this is my mother, etc.” 

The Bundahesh is a very prominent work among the 
later Zoroastrian documents, and, as just implied, it post- 
dates Christianity by some hundreds of years. But the 
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expressions in Plutarch already alluded to, seem to indi- 
cate the prevalence of an almost exactly corresponding 
tone of thought as that of this later Zoroastrianism even 
as early as lOO to 300 B. C., and this strong eschatology 
is homogeneous in an unbroken chain with that of prede- 
cessors to the time of the Gathas, whereas the Jewish 
doctrine of the later days was an innovation of the time 
of the Exile intended to console the captives who had lost 
their homes and their property; see above. The same 
remark applies to all other post-Christian Zoroastrian doc- 
trines. 



t 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE JUDGMENT IN DANIEL AND IN THE EXILIC AND POST- 
EXILIC THEOLOGY IN GENERAL; SUBJEC- 
TIVE RECOMPENSE. 

T he next most important particular wliich demands at- 
tention would be the Day of Judgment, or rather “a 
day of judgment”; for, as this feature occurs in Daniel, it 
was primarily judgment upon the Beast (see Dan. vii. 9-14) 
who had persecuted the saints; see it supplemented by 
Revelations where the same original motive of vengeance 
is present, but where the act itself is represented as uni- 
versal upon an assembled and risen mankind. So far as 
imagery is concerned, the Zoroastrian pales before its 
sequent, though Zoroastrianism shows a superior refine- 
ment and depth in one supreme particular; for not only 
does it concern itself more immediately and chiefly with 
the moral accountability and the future state than other 
systems of its date, but it offers the first well-certified oc- 
currence of the great and crucial doctrine of Subjective 
Recompense, the idea that “virtue is its own reward, and 
vice its own punishment” : see below. Its awards were not 
exclusively of this character, and it might possibly be 
doubted whether the idea focussed itself in the thought 
that the fact of being “a sinner” was itself actually the 
doom and execution, or whether it first meant to suggest 
that the particular sins were in a way figuratively the 
personified executioners ; but it is obvious that the one idea 
was not at all so very far distant from the other, and that 
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the first was certainly foreshadowed in the last and that 
indeed it inevitably led on the mind at the next ste^ to it. 
Subjective recompense was also not of course the whole 
of the Zoroastrian Heaven and Hell; but it was the soul 
of them, — and this might be said to be almost the crown- 
ing glory of this entire scheme, curious as such a statement 
may at first sight of it appear to some of us to be. 

a. The Judgment in the Gdtha. 

In Y. XLHI, 4 we have: ‘‘For so I conceived of three 
as August [with others ‘as Holy’], O Ahura Mazda, when 
I beheld Thee as supreme in the generation of life ; when 
as rewarding deeds and words Thou didst establish evil for 
the evil, blest rewardings* for the good” by Thy just vir- 
tue® in the creation’s final change.^ (6) In which (last) 
changing Thou shalt come and with Thine August Spirit 
[others, ‘and with Thy Holy Spirit’] and Thy Sovereign 
Power, O Ahura Mazda, by deeds of whom the settlements 
are furthered through the Righteous Order (of Thy Law) ; 
and (saving) regulations likewise unto these shall Ara- 
maiti offer [Angel of the ready will], — yea laws of Thine 
understanding which no man may deceive.”® In another 
key of rhythm in the Gatha Ahunavaiti we have at Y. 
XXX, 4: 

“Then those Spirits created as first they two come to- 
gether life and our death decreeing, and how the world at 

‘ Hardly “riches” here. 

* Notice the laws of judgment established from the foundations of the 
world, spoken of as if seen by reflective vision directed upon the original 
creation. Or are these preterits to be read in the sense of futures expressed 
in the sense of the improper conjunctive? 

’ I prefer the original meaning in this ancient passage — as expressing the 
justice ’ rather than the “wisdom” of God, for in the next verse “the om- 
niscience” is given. 

* “Revolution” is hardly the meaning here ; “the turning” was an expres- 
sion for “the end,” ; see other passages. 

“His judgment is infallible 
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the last shall be (ordered). For the Evil (as Hell) the 
worst* life, but for the Holy the Best Mental (state) . . . 

(8) : “Then when Vengeance comes, Vengeance just 
upon the wretches. ...” ( lo) “There on the Host of the 
Druj the blow of destruction descendeth, but swiftest in 
the abode of the good Mind gather the righteous; with 
Mazda and Asha they dwell, advancing in their good 
fame.” 

Y. XXX, 1 1 : “When long is the wound of the wicked 
and blessings the lot of the saint.” 

Y. XXXI, 17: “And what debts are paid in justice for 
the offering of the Holy. — What is the wicked’s debt, and 
their portion what in the Judgment?” 

Y. XXXI, 21: “He who deceives the saint for him 
shall at last be destruction — long life in the darkness his 
lot, vile® his food, with revilings loathsome; — These be 
your world, O ye foul. By your deeds your own soul will 
bring it.” 

XLVI, 7 : “Karps, yea, and Kavis are with foul kings 
joining, deeds which are evil with man’s better life to 
slay; — cursed by their souls and selves, their being’s na- 
ture, when from the Judgment's Bridge (they fall, tlie 
final pathway); — Ever in Demon's home — their bodies’ 
lie.” 

XLIX, 1 1 : “Then evil rulers, evil-doers, evil speakers, 
those believing ill, and false men evil-minded, with evil 
food® the souls to meet are coming. In Druj’s home at last 
their forms® (abide)” [or “in Falsehood’s home at last the 
citizens(?) (they are)”]. 

Y. LI : “He who than good better giveth. He who ren- 

’ Reproduced in the later Zoroastrianism. 

' More literally, “The K. and K. will join and with evil Kings, with evil 
rites and deeds, to slay the human life, whom (theirl own souls and their own 
conscience will shrielj at when they come where the Judgment Bridge (ex- 
tends) ; for ever to all duration — their bodies, (lie) in the Druj’s Abode.” 

“ This is a fragment of the original of Yasht XXII. 

“Or “as citizens (?) they are”; see above. 
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ders rewards for religion — is Ahura Mazda in His sov- 
ereign power ; but He gives him worse than the evil — who 
does not impart offerings to Him — in the last end of the 
world.” 

Y. LI: “What satisfaction thou shalt give through 
Thy red flame, O IMazda, give as a sign^'^ through the 
melted bronze [through the lake of fire] for both the 
worlds, [see verse 6] as an indication [or “implement”] 
for the wounding of the faithless and the prospering of 
the saint.” 

These may suffice as expressions from the old Avesta, 
the Gathas. 


b. Judgment in the Later Avesta. 

In the later Avesta at Vendidad XIX, we have: “O 
Maker of the material worlds. Thou Holy One, where are 
the awards given? Where does the rewarding take place? 
Where is the awarding fulfilled? Whither do men come 
for the reward which in their life in the material world 
they have made good for the soul ?” 

Some of the more dramatic features of the super- 
natural judicial scene which appear in our Holy Scrip- 
tures are absent from the Avesta, or have perished from it ; 
— yet this is again made up by the extraordinary subjec- 
tivity, which is present everywhere; for in answer to the 
above the soul seems to judge itself, justifying or con- 
demning itself in the same manner as we have just seen in 
the Gathas, though this occurs on the sadder side of the 
matter, but even pleasing dramatic features intervene in 
this case in the later books Vendidad and Yasht XXH. 
For it, the soul (V. xix, 1 15) is met on the Chinvat Bridge, 
or at its entrance, by its own counterpart and is questioned 
by an image representing its conscience. welcome which 
recalls the most touching passage in St. Matthew, (xxv. 

“So I now think to be possible in view of the Bundahish; see above. 
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36-37)-, meets it. It then proceeds upon its path toward 
the summit of Kara Berezaiti, (High Mountain), the name 
still surviving in Elburz in the territory at the southwest 
corner of the Caspian till a late period. 

There the soul comes before the golden throne of Vo- 
humanah, who strangely enough represents the “Holy 
Man” like the “Son of man” in the Gospels; see above; — 
and he, Vohumanah, is also indeed the Good ]\Iind of God 
and of His saints personified, recalling our doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ, which represents Christ as being both 
God and man. He rises from his seat and greets the ap- 
proaching saved man. One of the faithful beside Vohu- 
manah, full of concern, asks him: “When didst thou come 
from that transitory world to this intransitory one? how 
long was they salvation ?....” 

The passage is of course a mass of fragments and we 
are left without his answer, though Ahura courteously 
intervenes with the remonstrance: “Ask him not of that 
cruel way. ...” The soul then passes on “contented,” that 
is to say, beatified; “to the golden throne of Ahura Mazda 
— and to the golden thrones of the bountiful immortals, 
even to Garodmana, Heaven, the abode of sublimity or 
song, to the immortals and Ahura’s home.” 

c. Judgment in the Later Zoroastrianism. 

These delineations of Avesta are continued on the Bun- 
dahesh (say 500-700 A. D.) and in other works of the 
later Zoroastrianism, with little or no diminution in the 
subjectivity of the described occurrences. In the Bunda- 
hesh on p. 122, we have: “Then is the assembly of Sad- 
vastar where all mankind will stand at this time.” 

In that assembly every one sees his own good deeds 
and his own evil deeds, and a wicked man becomes con- 
spicuous as a white sheep (sic!) among the black. After- 
wards they set the righteous man apart from the wicked. 
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and then the righteous is for Heaven, and they cast the 
wicked back to Hell; (“take him and cast him away in 
outer darkness” — darkness being a feature of the Zoro- 
astrian Hell). 

As it says on that day, when the righteous man is 
parted from the wicked, the tears of every one thereupon 
run down into his legs; — they weep, the righteous for the 
wicked, and the wicked for himself, etc. 

In Daniel we have the fiery stream and the melted 
metal, and so we have the Lake of Fire in Revelations xx. 
lo, 14. In the Gathas (Y. LI) we have “the melted 
bronze”“ with no lake or river mentioned, but in the 
Bundahesh it is a river (p. 125), and it is there, as is usual 
with such matters in Zoroastrianism, rationally explained: 
for it results “from the melting of the mountains.” 

c. . / Recurrence, for Illustration. 

In leaving this department of the subject it will not be 
much amiss if I go back for a moment to the point above 
(see pp. 37 and 38), and call more fully to notice one most 
touching “element” in the analogies; see Yt. XXH, yfif. and 
Vd. XIX, 30-32. W'e remember where our blessed Lord, 
not unlike Vohumanah, upon His throne, addresses His 
redeemed in judgment, saying: “Come ye blessed of my 
Father. . . . (Matt. xxv. 33) inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. .. .for. .. .1 
was a stranger and ye took me in,” etc. ; but the very same 
good deed is mentioned to the saved soul in the Avesta, 
and in the matter of essential thought in a manner still 
superior to that depicted in St. Matthew, — for here in 
Avesta it is the believer’s conscience which addresses him. 
So in St. Matthew, as we have it further on, the bewildered 
soul inquires with pleased if startled wonder — “when saw 

" So I now understand the passage, having formerly thought it could 
read literally, “as hammered bronze,” referring to a sword blade. 
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I thee. . . .a stranger. . . .etc.” Curiously enough we have 
agairl here the very same idea in what has been well called 
the most exquisite passage of the Avesta and already just 
above alluded to. 

On its way to the Chinvat the soul first meets a fragrant 
zephyr loaded with aromas of a better land; and it asks: 
“What is this fragrance which is the most rich which my 
nostrils have ever grasped?” Here is beyond all doubt 
the element of gratified curiosity. . . .as in Matt. xxv. But 
this pleased wonder is again and more incisively expressed 
in the next scene immediately following, where the image 
is a holy maid who appears in the bloom of her beauty. 
The Soul asks as before : “Who art thou, O Maiden, who 
art the most beautiful whom my eyes have seen?” 

And she who is his conscience answers : “I am verily, 
O youth, thy conscience, thy good thoughts and words and 
deeds, thy very own but, curiously enough, like the per- 
son in the Gospel he is again not yet at once convinced, but 
asks: “Who hath desired Thee hither with his love, [that 
is, invited thee,] coming with thy majesty, thy goodness, 
and thy beauty, triumphant and an enemy of grief?” And 
she answers : “It is thou, thou hast loved me — and desired^' 
me hither, O youth, even thy good thoughts and words and 
deeds. For when thou sawest idol-worship thou didst de- 
sist. . . .chanting the Gathas and sacrificing to the good 
waters and to Ahura Mazda’s fire, contenting [that is to 
say, ‘showing hospitality to’} the righteous man [f. e.. thy 
brother saint] who came to thee from near and from afar.” 

Here we have hospitality beyond a doubt fully and em- 
phatically expressed in the words “coming from near and 
from afar” ; — and so in Matt, xxv, we have as cited above, 
“For I was a stranger and ye took me in”. . . .In the Gos- 
pel, however, it is not in the very forefront, while in Avesta 
it is the chief moral good deed mentioned : “Coming from 


““Invited me.” 
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near and from afar” might indeed refer to the pilgrims for 
high - festival occasions doubtless referred to in Yasna 
XXX, I and XLV, i. 

In either case, in both Gospel and Avesta, the soul is 
pleasingly bewildered, needing explanation as before: 
“When saw I thee a stranger?” in the Gospel; and in 
Avesta: “What is this fragrance?” and then, “What 
maiden art thou?”*® and then here once again as if ex- 
postulating, “Who hath desired thee hither?” or, as I 
should now render : “Who hath invited thee hither ?” 

“It is thus,” she continues, [through thy good thoughts 
and words, and deeds, and by contenting the saint who 
came to thee from afar] “that thou hast made me who am 
lovely, still more lovely ; I am beautiful and beatified ; and 
thou hast made me still more beautiful and beatified; I am 
seated upon a higher seat, and thou hast made me still 
more exalted through thy good thoughts, and words, and 
deeds.” — Totally aside from all possible and impossible 
literary connection, we certainly see in each case the same 
hesitating doubt with an affecting humility, and the same 
delighted satisfaction; and most singular of all from one 
of the same good deeds. It is from this on that the soul 
goes toward the golden thrones of Vohumanah, Ahura 
and the rest, as we saw above. 

“ So before, “What wind is this?” 
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CHz\PTKR \ ll. 

ZOROASTRIANISM IN ITS DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

The More Precise Sense in zvhicJi the TetDt is Applied 

Above. 

I T may seem to some of mv readers that tliis conclusion of 
my short treatise is hardly the place in which to clinch 
an important distinction as regards the chief one of all the 
subjects brought into consideration here. And this final 
and all-inclusiye point or disc, is indeed the entire ques- 
tion of the definite aspect in which we haye intended to 
view’ Zoroastrianism throughout, and this is especially 
contrasted with its twm sister, or rather with its two 
closely related, systems, not exclusively so of course, but 
perhaps fundamentally so — most certainly so. to a very 
striking manner and degree. 

But I have on the contrary the impression that, after 
having done all that lay within my power to do to awaken 
interest and to show^ how^ the intellectual forces which I 
proposed to marshal might be thought to tell upon the de- 
cision, it might then offer a sort of final incisive effect if 
I gather up the force of what has been said, and more 
closely define this one of the principal factors brought into 
operation. What then, in a distinctive or exclusive defi- 
nition of it, is this particular Zoroastrianism, the partial 
effects of which I have endeavored somewhat closely to 
trace in my fe\V pages above? And of course I mean by 
the incpiiry to define its two sister systems which have 
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been also necessarily brought to some degree into our 
view ; for there exists, as might be expected, the' most 
decided difference between the three, though “these varia- 
tions do not touch” the primal characteristics of all. 

The Avcsta and the Veda. 

As to the Indian Veda, which is certainly the nearest 
relative of the Avesta on the southern or south-eastern 
side, I need hardly say that we have here no serious cause 
to linger further, as I have dwelt upon it elsewhere in 
fuller terms. The common elements of both Veda and 
Avesta involved in such a review of them as this, are fa- 
miliar ; and they are also clear and definable ; — but they were 
loosely scattered within the vast labyrinth of early lore 
which resembles rather an immense and florid forest, where 
the separated materials of both Avesta and Veda lay at 
hand, and from which both emerged, its home being far 
away from all <'ontact with the southern land and up 
toward the north and north-west of Iran : while of the two 
the Avesta and Rig Veda, the Veda, let us concede it, far 
more closely resembles those original growths, (though so 
much more distant from the common original home) for 
the simple reason that there is more of it. A lore which is 
comparatively sparse, from that very fact cannot repro- 
duce so many of the early features of its mother lore, as a 
-'ister branch can which is more voluminous. A/Tda, there- 
fore, as a matter of course, shows more of the common 
original than Avesta. The Ameshaspends, chief concepts 
of Avesta, are there in the Veda as I have so fully shown 
in Zarathiishtra and the Greeks, but they were by no 
means present as a quintessence of selected and especially 
A-enerated significant ideas. They are there also totally 
unconscious of their kinship either with each other or with 
the selected six of the Avesta; in fact they are ordinary 
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abstract thoughts personified at times indeed, but not dis- 
tinctlj grouped like those in Avesta, nor distinguished and 
exalted as they are in the IMedian lore, while one of them, 
and that one from the Iranian side, one of the most im- 
portant, is merely the name of a late Vedic seer. 

Outside of these few scattered concepts, noble and 
interesting as they must ever be, the differences as to the 
tone and substance are marked between the Avesta and the 
Rik. The highest gods of Veda seem to struggle in a 
throng to attain position above their colleagues; but this 
desired eminence is hardly the serious and solemn supe- 
riority occupied by the Iranian Ahura as he appears in the 
Avesta; nor does any one of them really arrive at such 
position as He seeks, — at least none of them reaches it to 
hold it ; — southern imagination was too fervid, restless and 
creative. Southern life with its milder climates and swarm- 
ing populations offered too wide an opportunity for both 
impassioned action, active conjecture, and vehement ex- 
pression. Each great Deity has to defend his position 
against his on-coming rivals, one or more. 

Zoroastrianism, that is to say, in its earlier form, that 
of the Gathas, is, on the contrary, almost our modern sys- 
tem, startling indeed beyond most other things, even when 
regarded solely as a literary curiosity, with its supreme 
and refined good Deity and with its excluded Devil — which 
last idea was indeed one of the best of great suggestions 
ever made to rid our God of all complicity with crime. 

The vile thing, by this doctrine of an “independent 
Satan,” is forever shut out from Him. Nowhere does the 
Veda show a trace of this; at least not definitely, while 
the Attributes are almost scattered as if lost amidst an 
interminable overgrowth ; — so much for that relation with 
the Veda, so vitally essential as in its elements it is. 
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The Avesta and the Inscriptions. 

But what of the Dark Inscriptions and their system, 
aside from what has been already said or implied above, 
where, as we see, the relation, so far as it at first presents 
itself, looks like identity out and out? And here I must 
pause to make a remark which is almost a stern reproach 
to science to be obliged to utter. It is that this question has 
never been put popularly into print and pressed home be- 
fore, at least not in any effective and incisive way, though 
of course it must have been long since often loosely stated 
in scattered remarks and in many an essay. 

As may be seen everywhere above, and in the larger 
work, the Dark Inscriptions are our great and only posi- 
tive bridge of literary and historical connection between 
Israel and the Avesta; for they objectively form almost a 
constituent part of the Bible on the one side, and of the 
Avesta on the other; and perhaps of the two they stand 
closer to the early pre-Exilic Bible, curious as such a state- 
ment may at first sight appear to be. Surely no rational 
teacher of the Holy Scriptures can dwell on these striking 
Persian edicts in the Exilic Scriptures so vitally crucial 
as they are to all religious history, without at the same 
time eagerly scanning and deeply searching the Inscrip- 
tions of the very same imperial authorities on Behistan, 
Persepolis, etc. They possess, indeed, these last, and as of 
course, in common with the Avesta, that supreme feature, 
the presence of a God as the Creator of heaven and earth, 
so termed with a predominant iteration, and therefore they 
are conspicuously marked above all other documents of 
their kind ancient or modern. He, Auramazda, is upon 
those Inscriptions a Supreme Good Being whose memorable 
name was identical in very form with the Supreme God of 
the Avesta; and this gives us what most of all we need 
when Ave compare the terms of the two lores, the Daric 
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and the Iranian. Taken together with the devotional fervor 
of Darius expressed, as none such religious aspirations 
have ever been, in his ever repeated appeals and ascrip- 
tions of thankful adoration, these particulars constitute 
one of the most effective conjunctions of intellectual cir- 
cumstances of their kind and nature ever recorded or 
pointed out; — ^but it is also of course to the last degree 
necessary to show the limits of these signal advantages in 
the comparison; — and here we have to lay down a prin- 
ciple which is strictly critical and unsparing. It is this: 
while it is in the first place certainly true beyond all reason- 
able question that there existed both a knowledge of the 
Avesta as a series of INIedic documents, and also of its 
general main features on the part of the persons who dic- 
tated the texts from which the stone-cutters chiseled the 
Inscriptions of Behistan, etc., we are, nex^ertheless. forced 
to study our sculptured texts in those Inscriptions them- 
selves and in them chiefly, if not in them alone, in order 
to find out what the creed of their composer was ; for un- 
less we positively assume that the now surviving Avesta 
furnishes the immediate background to the ideas expressed 
in the Inscriptions, then aside from those Inscriptions 
themselves, meagre as they must of necessity have been, 
we possess no such record of the detailed opinions of those 
authors, Darius and his successors, at all. While, in- 
deed, taking into consideration the necessarily limited ex- 
tent of the Inscriptions as literary matter, they might be 
regarded in some aspects of them as being almost the most 
prominent signal documents of all IMonotheism, Creation- 
ism and of passionate personal devotion at their date, 
yet, for all that, they are by no means at all so near the 
Israelitish creed in the point of their doctrines as the 
Avesta is; and we cannot leave our subject until we make 
this clear. . 
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The Dualism. 

€ 

Strange as it may seem, we cannot even affirm from 
these majestic memorials alone (i. e., from the Texts of 
Behistan, etc.), that the priests of Darius actually held 
even to the more closely defined dualism of the Avesta, 
though they unquestionably held to the chief female demon 
who appears in it, and I believe that she or he, for the demon 
might be male(?) in tbe Inscriptions, has in the Daric 
creed, as in Avesta, a for such systems are generally 

pyramidal-, and that this IMaster corresponded totheAngra 
Alainyu of Avesta seems to be probable in the extreme; 
and if this was the case, then it was practically certain that 
he was one of the Two Original spirits; as he is so defi- 
nitely stated to be in the North Persian writings. He may 
indeed not have been called by the full title “Angra 
jMainyu” in the lore of the Inscriptions, but by some modi- 
fication of it. Or, again, he may have lost in the Ach?e- 
menian lore that independence of Auramazda which is of 
such vital moment in Avesta, just as under the form of 
Satan he lost it later in the Gospels, where he is completely 
( ?) under the power of the Almighty, and this while he 
may have retained the name in full or modified. 

Each of these possibilities, and any others that can be 
reasonably presented, must be taken into consideration by 
us, for such a question as this of the Dualism is, even 
when regarded as a side-issue, of the utmost interest as 
well as of the gravest importance as an intellectual re- 
ligious circumstance; and in our serious endeavors to ex- 
ploit the entire matter, we should here proceed with the 
utmost care and circumspection, with regard to it ; for we 
should regard it as a positive certainty that there existed 
a mass of religious lore in Persia proper which has now 
been lost to us; — all surviving allusions t® Alazda-worship 
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in Greek and Latin authors seeming to refer to the Medic 
or Zoroastrian form of it. 

The Aineshaspends. 

Nor can we say with certainty that those composers of 
the Inscriptions accepted the Ameshaspends ; see above, 
though it is practically certain that they heard their names 
re-echoed on every side;^ nor does the word “Deva” occur 
upon the Inscriptions ; so that my readers must understand 
that, in bringing in the above Mazda-worship, I refer dis- 
tinctly to the Avesta for my main points as to the detail of 
the Persian and Exilic eschatology, and not at all imme- 
diately to the Inscriptions in my main arguments, for it 
is in the Avesta, and in that alone, with its implied prede- 
cessors, that we have the acme of analogy with the Exilic 
Judaism. Nothing of its kind approaches it in this respect 
in the history of any religion with which I am acquainted, 
unless in cases where the one religion has been distinctly 
a descendant of the other; that is to say, nothing that is 
prominent and well assured. Avesta and the Exilic Bible 
should be to all conscientious searchers the question of the 
hour. So much for this. 

IVhat is Exilic? 

But another matter indeed of an analogous character 
presses closely upon us with the implied demand to make 
it finally plain in the full scope of all our inferences. 

We have been talking at every juncture of what is 
Exilic, pre-Exilic, and post-Exilic. But what do we really 
mean by it all? What is then really “Exilic” in a closer 
definition ? The distinction is of course the one most vital 
of its kind of all that one can possibly make with regard 
to the Bible; and I have indeed necessarily foreshadowed 
everywhere wliatj am now about more distinctly and more 

’ See my Zarathushtra, the Acheemenids, and Israel, at the places as per 
index. 
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fully to repeat, as it will be nearly essential for me to 
clinch what I have already said above by putting itdn the 
clearest light and emphasis; for, like the other distinctions 
just made, it is seldom so pointedly presented as it ought 
to be in its full argumentative force. 

Exilic and Pre-Exilic. 

The matter in its closer point is this ; We everywhere 
speak of the “Exilic Books” ; but it is an obvious and pres- 
sing fact that much Exilic matter is present in many places 
in our at present so-called pre-Exilic texts ; we might indeed 
be imperatively forced to doubt the uninfluenced existence 
of any pre-Exilic texts at all, for how could that primeval 
lore have been preserved intact; since all knowledge of 
important parts of it was even entirely lost in such a period 
as the reign of Josiah." And in a discussion like this. Ex- 
ilic matter, if it exists even at all in the Books which we 
have hitherto called pre-Exilic, becomes, if recognized, 
equally with the peculiar doctrinal elements of the later 
books, an almost supremely dominant factor. 

What then are the particulars which thus control to a 
wide extent the situation here? 

Perils of the Manuscripts. 

It would be like trifling with it for us to ask whether 
any persons of credit anywhere suppose that the Hebrew 
Bible has been miraculously preserved, or preserved other- 
wise than in the usual manner, according to the regular 
laws of nature. We may therefore take it at once for 
granted that all serious readers here believe that the texts 
of the Old Testament and New Testament have been 
handed down to us in manuscripts — like all other ancient 
documents of their kind, and it is indeed a circumstance 
marvelous enough that they, or any other ancient docu- 

*2 Kings xxii. 8. See the impression produced bv the finding of the Book 
of the Law m the Icmple even m that enlightened reign. 
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ment at all, have been handed down to us in any form ; for 
the cohtinuous life of ancient books before the art of print- 
ing- is indeed as strange a phenomenon as the re-appear- 
ance of plants or animals in separated continents divided 
by water from the rest of the world. So, even of our Holy 
Scriptures, one would suppose that a single breath of war 
or political agitation would literally shake what is pre- 
served in brittle manuscripts almost to irrecoverable frag- 
ments; and undoubtedly every convulsion, such as a cam- 
paign or an exilic deportation, has diminished the volume 
of these precious objects which have however lived on in 
their mysterious pertinacity. Schools of copyists existed 
everywhere, of course, as well as individual skilled pen- 
men. The scribes were obviously closely occupied in every 
center of religious learning as an essential element, and 
some of them in every detached community must have been 
charged with the especial care of the sacred rolls. And if this 
were the case while the Temple still stood, how much more 
must it have been the case in the keen religious revivals of 
the Exile? Then, as we have already seen, the avalanche 
of sorrows which first stupified, then infuriated, and at 
last reformed the holy race, made them search all the more 
solemnly their religious scriptures. 

The to them, doubtless, most impressive pageants of 
their ritual had exercised unquestionably much restrain- 
ing influence of a favorable character upon their minds 
as well as stimulated to some degree the active elements 
in their faith, and in fact it had been all-important in con- 
solidating and preserving their intense unity as a people; 
— but temporal and corporeal considerations held their 
sway, as was most natural, in the incessant struggle and 
friction of their doubtless busy national and civic life in 
its periods of prosperity, — with all its fervent passion and 
its vivid color : — and this may be readily seen in the mar- 
velous literary productions of the Exilic period. But the 
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war of the Exile came, — and their existence as a nation 
was terminated or suspended. At first their experiences 
were bitter indeed, with the effect that their beauti- 
ful lyrics were the more often heard stirring the calm 
evening air in the rural suburbs of Babylon and in its 
surrounding provinces. The songs of Zion become then 
their consolation, — and since the sacred scenes of the 
Temple no longer survived to impart support to them, they 
began all the more eagerly to read and search their to 
them inspired scriptures; — yes, and to write further such 
compositions for themselves so that to those bards of the 
“sad” Captivity we owe most of the sublinier passages of 
all the Semitic Revelation. Then surely they redoubled 
every effort to preserve and multiply the surviving docu- 
ments of their Holy Law, written doubtless upon skins, 
which would bear the wear and tear of constant use better 
than the later materials, if indeed any other materials were 
ever really known to them. 

Recopying of course took place, as it had never been 
so pushed on before; and it was done by men who lived 
near Babylon among the Persian garrisons as well as im- 
mediately within the “Cities of the Medes.” Do we suppose 
that those tribes so forcibly settled in these “Cities,” which 
must have been to some degree of it important centers, 
were of all conceivable Jewish communities the only ones 
without their Rabbis, their ordinary priests, their scribes 
and their Exile-archs? Here then was Judaism in the 
heart of Media which was even more Zoroastrian than Per- 
sia proper or than Persian Babylonia. Was not Ragha itself 
a chief one of those very “Cities of the Medes” to which 
allusion is twice made categorically in Kings; — Ragha 
which was a very hot-bed of Zoroastrianism? Surely Ra- 
gha, as almost the center of the tale of^Tobit, has high 
claims to have been at least one of those places where the 
tribes were originally placed. Among the literary people 
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of those tribes was many a one who had at least some ad- 
mission to the circles of the great satraps, while as to those 
who had settled near Babylon, the kings themselves lived 
hard by at the summer palace city, Shushan, amidst the 
breezy hills of Elam, and both military and royal proces- 
sions must have often occupied the roads. These imperial 
people, as we see from Ezra and his successors, knew much 
of the “Great God” of their new subjects; and that the 
Jewish leaders knew something of their faith, in recipro- 
cating interest, it would be ridiculous to doubt; informa- 
tion on the one side here of course presupposes information 
on the other. Avidity is none too strong an expression to 
describe the curiosity with which the gifted Semites must 
have questioned every Persian priest among their other 
new found fellow citizens, though in the case of the Babylo- 
nians the first ferocities of resentment must be allowed 
time to have worn away. 

“What was then, more precisely, this religion of their 
great deliverer with its God so like their own Yahveh? 
And what were these angelic beings whose names were 
echoed everywhere among their new-found friends?”' — 
for they were later the very names of the months and days 
among these North Medic officers, and they may well have 
been so then f — and beside this with little doubt the beings 
whom they designated were even worshiped constantly at 
various divisions of the day. If then they could really 
understand that these noble words meant in their first ap- 
plication more, far more, than the titles of mere angels, — 
that they were actually the descriptive appellations of 
God’s attributes ; see above, and only then later personified 
as Plis first creatures, — how striking this must have ap- 
peared to them. And — what was this deep doctrine “as to 
thought, as to word, and as to deed”? How melodious too 
were those GatViic chants in meters sister to the Veda 


’ See above. 
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which they now for the first time heard ; — and how strange 
this doctrine of a resurrection, — of an advanced rfeaven 
and Hell, — of millennial hopes, etc. Surely it is impossible 
that the Jewish schools of Babylon, not to speak again of 
those in the “Cities of the IMedes,” should not have known 
something about the faith of their Persian king, whose 
troops and courtiers, and beyond all question whose priests 
also, swarmed on every side with the usual staffs of as- 
sisting acolytes. Ignorance here seems simply inconceiv- 
able. They must have been little indeed like their succes- 
sors, the well-known Jewish seers of keenest wit in Baby- 
lon, if they knew nothing of all this. Unlike indeed the 
men who founded the impressive schools at that great 
center, and who wrote our Exilic Bible for us, with our 
finest Talmud; — little of their kind indeed were they, if 
they did not find out all that Cyrus's priests could tell 
them, while the great King was doubtless himself seen 
often in his first Capitol both in ordinary imperial resi- 
dence and in the ever-intervening crises of his reign. Re- 
member how closely even an Alexander some centuries 
later on could question the Persian Destoors as to their 
lore with its impressive creed — while at later than the 
latter’s date Jewish stories were half pure Persian in 
Medish scenes; see above. 

Every Exile prophet, whose works have survived to 
us, shows that he breathed a new - found atmosphere ; 
though he may have learned the Persian tenets by hearsay 
only and at second or indeed only at third hand, just as 
they must have later heard of the great inscriptions when 
they were newly cut and of many a predecessor of them 
now long since vanished, for that their replicas were every- 
where is clear from Behistan. Those on that rock could 
not be at all reached by the passing wayfarers who might 
wish to read. Copies therefore of their substance, if not 
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of their letter, must have been provided, and they must 
have been amply in evidence in every higher school. 

The contrary to this is excluded absolutely from all 
sane consideration; see also the alleged messages from 
Cyrus on his side as also those from Darius, Xerxes, and 
Artaxerxes; and see their edicts in our Bibles with the 
throngs of ordinary Persian words and names like Mithra- 
dates, among those of the Jews. These things do not 
prove intercourse; they are “intercourse” itself. And as 
the prophets, so the priests, and the priestly scribes; the 
devoted men toiled doubly for many a weary day copying 
and recopying the holy texts. That they did not restore, 
interpolate and emend them everywhere is inconceivable, 
if for no other reason, then because they were often for the 
most part quite half the time half-legible; and duty itself 
would call on them to bring the dim tracings back ; whole 
folios and even masses of folios would be also lost, gone 
doubtless forever. Emendations were therefore made 
everywhere at frequent intervals; see above; could this 
have been avoided? And this took place, as we must 
clearly see, all the more with regard to the oldest and most 
sacred parts of Holy Writ. Do we suppose that the skins 
on which Genesis was painted were really any stronger 
than those inscribed with the first Isaiah, or that the pig- 
ments used as ink were less capable of effecting corrosions 
in the course of time? Often indeed would the oldest 
scripture stand recopied in the newest handwriting and 
upon the freshest scroll. Their new-found ardor, born of 
their adversities and their new associations, had created 
the searching diatribes of Ezekiel and of the rest, — and 
it is inconceivable that tlie re-writers did not add stirring 
passages even in the oldest documents to their studies in 
their endeavor to restore and point the meaning here and 
there. Little indeed of the Holy Scriptures of those early 
dates has been left at all to us, comparatively speaking. 
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precious beyond measure as that little is/ and everywhere 
throughout the documents which were preserved fre^ and 
live thoughts have been implanted as the needs arose. And 
from this let us gather our ideas of the “Exilic” elements 
in the former still embedded in the Semitic books through- 
out the very oldest documents, though of course these 
very emendations have themselves shared somewhat the 
fate of their primeval predecessors. Time and accident, 
travel, exile, war and sacrilege have of course changed 
text after text, and this beyond all question even in the 
oldest books. 

Yet what is original is not so hard to recognize; simply 
because the Exilic interpolations are so clear. I will not 
prolong this point; — this conclusion is but intended to be 
a short remark. Everywhere throughout the oldest books 
of the pre-Exilic Bibles, the re-writers inserted their 
keener thoughts: so that “pre-Exilic” is a very dubious 
term. W’e must search the very texts of the Hexateuch 
for it if we would do our work, for Exilic matter must be 
everywhere. 

Y ith this T close my brief essay, begun at the request 
of a distinguished friend, but here expanded far beyond 
the limits of a short Appendix, all that was at first in- 
tended. 

For a still greater substitute more hastily struck off, 
see Appendix I\ of the able conservative work of the 
Rev. C. FE FI. Y'right on Daniel, Vol. II, 1906. 

‘It would be indeed almost a miracle, if truth can assure us that one 
tenth of our earliest Bible has actually survived, holy and sacrosanct as that 
fragment so truly is. — emendation, interpolation, excision went on everywhere 
fari passji with defacement, corrosion, theft, burning, vandalism, and every 
loss. Exilic matter crops out everywhere throughout. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

GOD AND HIS IMMORTALS. 

Ah lira. 

A HURA, the life-Spirit-Lord, existed as a word in its 
L form of Asura from immemorial ages in the common 
primeval home of \"eda and Avesta ; and no name could be 
nobler for a holy God. It is better than Dens, — Zeus, 
which referred to the shining sky; better than ‘’God,’’ far 
better in its origin at lea.st: for. curiously enough, it ex- 
presses the same supervening ideas that we have in the 
Hebrew Yah\-eh which was later thought to mean ‘‘the 
being One,” the “I am that I am.”‘ This is the very same 
concept which lives essentially and etymologically in Ahura ; 
for He is the source and interior of being, AJiii-ra; and. 
so far as I can remember, this is the deepest epithet that 
has ever been prominently applied to Deity. Whth this 
we have the other name Mazda, “the Great Greater,” or 
with tradition the “Great W ise One.” No words could be 
more impressive nor more interpenetrating.^ 

The . liiiesJia Spenta. 

While the six characteristics — virtues would not be 
the proper word — are absolutely the main laws of a right- 
eous universe, clear and pure. Simple indeed they are. as 
all things universal must be ; — common too, as the breath- 

’ .\n unquestionably later interpolation of Exilic origin. 

’“Nor have any more impressively eflfective appeared in history. 
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air that we breathe, for life is common ; they are the most 
interior and elevating forces in all that we really kn5w, or 
so to us they should be. Here they are in a sense collected ; 
and in them all that is fittest for expression speaks to us. 
Xot of themselves only do they thus impel us, once merely 
uttered, and then left wandering, scattered as it were 
amidst an innumerable host of other similarly treasured 
spiritual things. Gems of imperishable cost they would 
be, or they are, even then as so dispersed, and so existing 
to us. though almost irretrievably hidden amidst the 
throngs of other beauty from our most eager sight. And 
so indeed they actually once lay strewn like jewels of first 
water all dull and unpolished and rarely recognized in the 
bed-rock of their unwrought mines or buried in their native 
clay;-— vague surmises were they ever even then of the 
eternal way in which the beneficial powers sometimes work 
for us for good. But here, as seen, they are gathered up 
for us: not like the glittering objects in a diadem, — that 
would be indeed too low an image. — not like the flowers 
upon a full-flushed tree, but like the solar systems around 
their central orb. Like this these all-pervading order- 
forces revolve around the throne of their Great Sover- 
eign: — nay more, they actuate the very Person of the 
God Omnipotent, — in honor — they are not His decora- 
tions; far from it, — God forbid. They are His very Na- 
ture. He is the self-dividing, all enclosing Prism of them 
all, — the One of glorious hues that fold and unfold them- 
selves in everlasting light. They are in a word God’s 
character, than which no further thought is thinkable. 
And as the eternal ideals of all truth and order, they are 
those essential conditions of well-being, toward Avhich all 
sentient subjects spiritually gravitate and should forever 
yearn ; — and they are here enthroned, — made dominant, — 
set over e\'erything in a way pre-eminent, though they 
have indeed evolved themselves through long preceding 
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ages, nay rather, though they have gathered crystal-like 
in thfiir clusters through previous cycling leons. 

Asha. 

Asha, the very first law of all our better consciousness, 
here even seriously gains in its application, marvTlous as 
such a thing may seem to some of us to be. 

It, Asha, is indeed itself and in itself. Heaven's and 
nature’s first moral guide, here declared also to be the 
first principle of God’s eternal being. It is lifted up by all 
that there is in the conception of the divine personality, — ■ 
brought into operation, — becoming at once when estab- 
lished among the Si.x a mighty challenging idea flinging 
its defiance at that one gigantic, but malign element, its 
opposite, the Lie, a spirit demon which withers us on every 
side. It proclaimed the Truth in the post-ultimate mean- 
ing of the word, asserting that there was indeed such a 
thing as a law actual, — and this not as a pointless senti- 
ment, feebly fluttering, hut as the very first instinct of 
God’s character. From eternity past it has been the same, 
so in the vital present, and to all coming futurity will it 
abide unchangeable. 

If we, who struggle to maintain honor, believe God to 
he indeed a person, here is a support immeasurable for us. 
The ereat crucified but risen Christ of faith cheers all our 
efforts on, for it has an almighty mind to harbor it and to 
guard it, to assist it, and proclaim it in the very ultimate 
essence of its worth : — for of such a mind is it indeed an 
all-controlling, dominant, though merely regulative part. 

What a consolation indeed for those who think Truth 
possible and who believe in God in any sense of Him; — to 
think that there is at least one person who is True. — and 
such a Person! And we see how beautifully such a creed 
applies itself. Here we have a God omnipotent to protect 
us, and to further us, and to bless us; — but He consists. 
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in part at least, of fidelity ; and we have no connection with 
Him save as we are faithful. Abandon honor and He 
vanishes. There is no God but the true God, the Asha- 
God. 

But like all things of its nature the growth of this 
great but simple principle, in its recognition of course I 
mean, was, as I say, but gradual. 

It developed at first slowly enough indeed, as we may 
both most readily conjecture and concede, with languid 
signs of life as its first glimmer shone among the vague 
dreams of sentient beings, glowing feebly into fuller light. 
And elsewhere and aside from either, it seems to have been 
in fact the very last and most remote of all the ideas to be 
recognized as concentered and so elevated in the forms 
of ancient creeds, as at all in any way a particular trait of 
any one of all the beings called “divine,” not even of the 
chief of them, so luxuriantly depicted as they are in the 
wreaths of ortr immortal song. 

Even in the pre-Gathic age it, Asha of the Holy Truth, 
was of course surmised dimly as a universal regulative 
power : — but only by degrees did it unfold itself into clear 
consciousness as it grew, as all things like it must. That 
is to say, the very first idea of it as a concept developed 
but tardily as our race rose from its animal predecessors. 
— Some sort of consecutive sequence may indeed have even 
revealed itself to the instincts of the higher animals; the 
next beneath us ; but it is better to confine ourselves to man. 

■The observed regularity in the sequence of natural phe- 
nomena first riveted attention as we grew human; — espe- 
cially the heavenly bodies seemed to follow some rule, chief 
of all and naturally the God-like sun. which was often 
seen quite unclouded for long periods in lands called Tran. 
Its august reappearances followed Law even in its super- 
vening changes in situation and intensity, Vith occasional 
eclipse. It never failed, and on its fidelity the balance of 
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all existing necessary objects seemed to hang. W^ithout 
one pjjiase of it planting would be impossible, without an- 
other harvest, without a third the source of tonic health. 

Soon the moon, its brother luminary, for the moon is 
masculine both in \"eda and Avesta, took up the tale with 
his five changes, and with these the reverting atmospheric 
modifications seemed to harmonize. 

The main features of the advancing year-time seemed 
ever calculable. The great wind-storms of the Marutis, 
with their driven clouds flying on before them, seemed to 
arrive at certain intervals in many regions including India, 
with the return of ice and snow elsewhere and mostly 
hated. — the periodic rains torrential or soft and fertilizing, 
the dews and the flowering earth itself ; — these all followed 
one another at seeming regulated intervals; — it was Asha, 
order. Endeared among all else was the inextinguishable 
fire not only blazing in the ever self-consuming God of day, 
but in the very bowels of the earth, known too in the 
caloric of plants, flaming also in forked lightning in the 
heavens, snake-like in figure; — again it was the friend of 
man on hearth and altar. Asha became its very synonym, 
and so from this its sacredness, from regularity; it was 
indeed “God’s son.”® Then too the great ocean tides, to 
recall again the waters, with their ever measurable ebb and 
flood, could not have been altogether unknown to them, 
our early forebears, through hear.say, though living inland : 
— so too the spring freshets with swollen streams were 
ever to be looked for in their times. All was the unvarying 
circling forms of recurring certainty; — it was Asha, rita. 
“rhythm.” It reigned supreme in the terrific as in the 
genial. 

W’hat wonder then that they began to think that the 
thoughts of God were similar, supposing always that they 
had at that time any distinct idea whatsoever of a God, — 


A frequent expression as applied to it in the late Avesta. 
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that His law in some of its interior elements would har- 
monize with this rhythm “as to thought, as to word, and 
as to deed” ; — that is to say, that it should be “perfect, con- 
verting the soul.” 

All was symmetric in its movements ; that is, all was 
Asha. It was “nature” always and everywhere, natura, 
“to be born,” and to be born again, natura, not fntura 
merely, but natura, to be rhythmically born in a reap- 
pearance never unreasoned in its process, — seed, stem, 
leaves, fruit, to seed, stem, leaves and fruit again, — stream, 
mist, cloud, rain, to stream, mist, cloud, rain again, — 
spring freshness, summer bloom, autumn harvest, winter 
frost with cheer or misery, to spring, bloom, harvest, frost 
again. It was law forever fulfilling itself, — Asha, Rita, 
Rhythm. 

So in the old \Ada, in those early days, when man had 
however somewhat begun to form himself; Rita was so 
distinctly recognized that the very ceremonial service to the 
Heavenly Spirits followed its course in imitation. “Rite” 
appeared as Rita; that is to say, regularity in disciplined 
religious action in a form spectacular, presented cease- 
lessly and seldom varying, never abruptly, strictly and 
strenuously carried out by priests with closest care, con- 
secrated for the ceremonial in sacrifice and praise. 

Rut it was only in the stern Gatha, rough and sparse 
but glorious, that the Rita, Asha, became so exalted as the 
passionate honor of an Holy God in a sense supreme, a 
deity whose creature, the ^-cry foremost of all the other 
divine beings it was declared to be.^ W hat an exaltation, 
let me again assert it. for simple but awful justice, the first 
pure principle of all sane consciousness at least in man, 
and as we see, the first spiritual force in God. He is not 
an “infinite person,” which could only be the language of 

• 

Mitlira. a noble God indeed like tlie most exalted of our Archangels, 
whose cult rivaled Christianity for a long time 
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inadvertence, for a “person cannot be infinite,’’’ but He 
is a ifjik’crsal person in whom we liv'e and move; the Great 
Omnipotent, Omniscient, All-holy; — and He is ashavan, 
no liar. 

VoJiii Manali. 

Then Vohti Manah, the “Good IMind,’’ was ag'ain a 
thing- enthroned, and for that alone, if for nothing else, 
made eminent. This was again too a curious thought in 
a savage age in far off Persia to be placed in such position 
— for then it was that the gods of Greece wrangled like 
vulgar households and even our Jewish Yahveh was a 
“consuming fire.’’ 

Vohu Manah; — it was a deep yearning in the universe 
toward all the good, making what was best in their semient 
longings real. It was more than a tame negation, a life- 
less acquiescence; it was a warm breath of active .sym- 
pathy, a passion pervading conscious nature everywhere 
like a befriending instinct, a slender thread of sweetness 
in all the intricacies of interior feeling that gives us hope 
through the maniac jars of this thing which we call life. 
\Mhu ]\Ianah ; — it was all that is holiest in emotions, fervor 
in pure breasts and brains; the quiet force in the love of 
man for his brother ; the power in the noble love of man for 
woman so deep and so transforming, fierce too also at 
times, past holding; — \Mhu iNIanah — it is the father’s sol- 
emn all-giving watchfulness which makes the name of 
“son” our deepest word. 

Above all else it is the mother-love, that nerve of all 
controlling tenderness planted in every female soul over a 
little thing endowed for that very reason with a charm 
unspeakable, — to win and keep. And this \Mhu Manah 
is again not left, — according to the GMha, — a blind, un- 
guided force, thbugb beatific, in the world of sentient be- 

' Definition implies limit ; see below. 
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ing; — it is an attribute and emotion of a Supreme Person 
(morally supreme) — Vohu IManah, — it meant thei deep 
love of Almighty God for all the righteous living under 
His holy eye; — His creatures all the good were, and so 
was, in a still nearer sense, each one of them His child. 

Khshathra. 

With Khshathra we come upon the deeply fundamental 
element of Rule. 

Not men, nor angels can persist without it. Some 
forceful form of right is needed to control and maintain 
the Law and Love, shaping their every application 

Khshathra, government, administration! — without it 
chaos would ensue. With anarchy all property would turn 
worthless; no man could earn his bread; progress would 
be imperilled. Khshathra is command, severe indeed at 
times. Strength must emerge from commonplace while 
commonplace resists it. Conspiracy is unveiled bv govern- 
ment — law put in force, Khshathra as ‘‘strength” meant 
discipline, combination with organization; — without it ral- 
lying points would be difificult, and the dush-Khshathra 
would sweep the isolated hordes away. Fields could not 
be cultivated save from Aeshma, “Raid fury of the bloody 
spear.” And Khshathra rules in fact in every sentient 
being from the inaminoths to the ant-tribes, while man is 
paramount heeause of it. And what a satisfaction have 
we here again, who believe the Gatha. Khshathra is not 
alone a universal law — though marvelous indeed as such 
he would be, or he is — part of the moving crv.stallization 
of the ever re-forming universe ; the forceful way in which 
things come and hold together, while like the flying blood 
they circulate. It is more: it is the rule of our So7’ereign 
God over us. \Miere would be, indeed! the Truth — in- 
stinct of sincerity though it is ? where the Love, to lead us 
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on, if there be no actual accordant Powcrl In Gatha it is 
the aitthority of God, as universal JMonarch, exercising 
His might throughout His all-world and at every pulse. 

We at times indeed lose courage, recalling our human 
administrations: — but if we believe that God is King, our 
hopes revive. According to the divine doctrine, and in the 
full implications, every needed office in every government, 
as well as every official, was and is in the very fact ener- 
gized and vivified by Khshathra as the controlling force 
in the Life-spirit-Lord. He stands through Khshathra 
in every court of justice seeing that the wronged are pro- 
tected. With his Khshathra he controls the voice of evi- 
dence, the judge’s faith. He is present in the arm of exe- 
cution, bars the prison gates, and strikes the oppressor 
dead. In the wide conflicts of politics He is above all things 
dominant, as Khshathra. In war He orders the compact 
mass through it ; — straightens the flagging lines. It is 
His Khshathra that brings on vcrcthraghna, victory, sav- 
ing an imperiled land; — and in the result His authority 
supports the well-won. or the long established, throne. 
God is everywhere supreme according to the doctrine, al- 
ways as implied'* — through this authority; witliout His 
firm grasp all rules would be reversed. 


Araniaiti. 

And then there was the Araniaiti, the Toil-Mind, the 
ara-thought of God ; vivification of the holy, sacred forces 
just depicted, the self - movement throughout all better 
things : motion perpetual. — the eternal nerve indeed of holi- 
ness never for an instant left relaxed. 

The Ara-mind of the Truth and Love and Power, — 
first stirring the jiloughshare in the mould, — to ar in ara- 

“TTere T treat once for all the mental forces implied evcrwhere ; — seldom 
are these things actually expressed in Avesta as to their prcciser point; — but 
everywhere implied in every line. 
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tniiii, — making fair life possible, displacing murder, theft 
and arson. * 

It was in fact in the first keen idea of it, ]ioly work , — 
and above all that of husbandry, first deed of virtue; the 
very earth itself from this took on the name in both 
\'eda and Avesta. W ith it she also is Aaramaiti, and as 
such sacred. Aramaiti should be to us the point of every- 
thing, the practical application of the other noble three. 
It was the central open secret of all the Gathic existence; 
and it was vital. It was the life, virile thought of effort 
as against lazy theft. It found the tribes swept by the 
murderous raids of ferocious neighbors drunk with greed, 
their homes destroyed, their crops devastated, and their 
hoi}- herds driven off, by Aeshma. Retaliation threatened 
to turn them too to murder; but the Gathic voice arose, 
as ever fresh, calling for civilization with honest toil. 
The armed saint of the Gathic battle was the fsJiushyant 
par eminence as against the afshushyant , — this distinctly. 

He was “the cattle-breeding husbandman” toiling in 
the field with a?'a-thought, as against Aeshma. W'diere 
was the use of the Law, the Love, the Authority with 
hordes of starving families on land abandoned, derelict, — 
with savage bands rushing often headlong in. filling their 
barns with the plundered crops and raided flocks of mur- 
dered husbandmen? 

How could the Law prevail without something in 
which the Law could have its existence, — a nation. Ara- 
maiti in one keen sense of it. and at its first idea was “in- 
dustry,” as I insist — without it no householder could accu- 
mulate the very means of civil life ; for it is the persistent, 
wise, practical and so accumulating citizen, who builds up 
his country, as we know. Pdustering disturbers, even 
when half well-meaning, waste the bread. The first dutv 
of a human creature is to earn its living; if it does not 

'This is my suggestion 
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do that, it eats some other being’s food, makes others 
pooret*, is the cause of famine. 

Enough has been said to make my idea clear. It was 
energetic occupation and first of all for the one thing 
needful, bread, honest bread for the hungry, tilling the 
Holy Earth, herself the sacred Aramaiti.® This was the 
idea’s origin, as I think: and it was a worthy and noble 
one, becoming soon exalted even in that far-off day till 
it took its place upon the very brow of Deity among the 
Creator’s attributes. Here too it gave the keynote to the 
rest. 

As it was the sacred instinct of mind-directed labor 
settling the destiny of man toward manhood, stopping his 
tendency to remain a beast of prey: so it became zeal, the 
“zeal of the Lord of hosts” in other cycles of idea — spon- 
taneous instigation, instinctive planned activity. It was 
the main-spring of the never erring mechanism, driving on 
the mother-love with ever-living thrills of tenderness, mov- 
ing on forever keen and fresh the father’s active thoughtful- 
ness. It impelled the fire of mind in the expressed emotions 
of the singer and composer: — filled out the organizer’s 
schemes, kept up the ardor of the scholar keen and rapid 
and maintained it discovering, advancing. It was the 
quickness of the soldier, combining movements at a glance. 
— the genius of invention, building out the world’s capaci- 
ties. It was the ara-iiiaiti, self-toiling thought, stirring 
the hand and ear of creative passion everywhere. It was, 
in a word, our Inspiration. 

In God, the divine instinct of activity, the essential 
force in spirit-motion: in man inspired obedience, in wo- 
man, piety, mild indeed, half unconscious, but still stren- 
uous through all. No wonder that in pleasing memory 
God called it "daughter.” It is the burning soul of the 

® So too in Veda. 
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other three, the friend of Truth, the sister of INIercy, the 
handmaid of Command. • 

Haiirvatat. 

Haurvatat was the completeness of it all, again made 
here magnificent. She was the realization of the ideal, the 
wealth of health, and the health of wealth, in fact that very 
vision of perfection that should float as an ideal on the 
surface, or above every optimistic scheme to help it on and 
to make it actual. It was, in a word. Fruition. Who has 
not tasted somewhat of it at fleeting moments? It meant 
that justice should be more than a delusive subterfuge, 
hiding the sinister approach of theft forever creeping 
towards us. It meant that Love’s longings should some- 
time touch their dearest goal, that just power should really 
reach dominion, that all nature’s good instincts should 
succeed. It was with another’s word, “to be satisfied.’’ 
The name itself means All-ness, Haurvatat, the Vedic 
sarvatat. the great wall of full attainment enclosing the 
other Four. And goal and aim of all we hope for, we have 
again the satisfaction of it. This Allncss is again of God : 
and if He he the Haurva, sarva. All. surely there is some 
expectation left to us that we may one day gain what our 
better instincts wish. 


Amcrctatat. 

While Immortality, as ever lifted up in Attribute, 
should be the permanence. God has no beginning, and so 
we all shrink with Him from an ending. Death is to 
some of us, delusively, woe’s ultimate. One can scarce 
refrain from citing the schooldays’ rhymes so beautiful, 
though sad. of Halleck; 
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“Come to the bridal chamber. Death ! 

Come to the mother’s, when she feels 
For the first time her first-born’s breath ! 

Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 

And crowded cities wail its stroke ! 

Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 

The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ! 

Come when the heart beats high and warm. 

With banquet song, and dance, and wine ! 

And thou art terrible! — the tear. 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 

And all we know or dream or fear 
Of agony are thine.’’ 

But the holy faith held out its banishment. The glory 
of the Truth, the deep satisfaction of the Love, the sense 
of safety from the Power, the Inspiration and the Fruition 
should not end in inanition. The cup was not to be put to 
the lip only to e.xcite desire, and to be dashed from it. There 
was to be an Ameretatat — death-absence. Like the Aditi 
of the Veda, Ahura was without beginning of days, and 
so consequently without end of years: — Eternity. Oh Eter- 
nity ! — this, in another sense. As there was no beginning 
in God, so there was never a beginning to His works. He 
had put them forth from past eternity, and He will continue 
to do the like on to endless futurity, the same ; — and so the 
life of the holy man should be deathless to a degree even 
here ; but it should be also supernaturally immortal ; — and 
this, when pointed, awoke everywhere the deepest hope, 
“bringing life and immortality to light.” Strange as it may 
seem to us, the other life came largely from Arya, from 
Iran, from India. Veda with Avesta first pointed its sig- 
nificance. The Semites could at first see little reason in it. 
The great doctrine however is the vital force of Christian- 
ity, and the habitable world, .so far as it is Christian, has 
lived on it for nineteen hundred years. Such are the im- 
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mortals of the Gatha in their ideas expanded, well-called 
the “august,” as they are. This only, he it noticed, is 
their meaning in the first keen conception of them in the 
first department of the Gatha; — and they are as I need 
hardly linger to re-asseverate, the sublimest conceptions 
of their particular kind that the world had till then ever 
seen,® for here they were signally assembled for us, — and 
doubly re-consecrated, as the essence of all holiness in a 
pure God personified. 

TJicir Counterparts. 

Rut the Opposer intervenes; — for, as against the su- 
preme Life-Spirit-Lord, with His six characteristics, and 
in the pervading antithesis of the system the great An- 
tagonistic Being, Angra Hainyu,’" the Evil Spirit, appears, 
and stands in great prominence as perhaps the most defined 
concept of the kind ever advanced in all well-known theol- 
ogy. He is the Creator of all that is averse to the Good. 

His attributes are not as yet at all so closely summar- 
ized in the Gathas as those of Ahura are, nor are they in- 
deed formally collected even in the later but still genuine 
Avesta. They are however yet both implicitly and ex- 
plicitly present in the Gatha as in the later Avesta, and with 
incisive force throughout. 

Asha, the holy rhythm of fidelity in God and nature, 
first” of the sacred and august six Attributes just above 
discussed,” is met at every turn by its contradictory oppo- 
site, manifested, as might he expected, in the sinister shifts 
of subterfuge. 

” In such remarks T refer, as T always try to make it plain, to well certified 
written lores 

'“Literally the “Torturing Spirit” from the idea of “tortion,” but the literal 
ideas of etymology arc seldom to he followed closely in defining the particular 
meanings of a word. Simply "evil" is the sense. 

" So in the original documents.— the Gathas ; Asha Ifjads us to its interior 
force and meaning. Not so later; Vohu Manah gained the prior place, doubt- 
less. from its pleasing significance. 

See above. 
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Jealousy, that first recognized of all the loathsome in- 
stincts* in Bible, Veda, Iliad, and our Avesta, sheds its 
g’reen gleam over the form of truthful innocence with the 
natural results at once apparent, the young, like Abel, in 
their first truthfulness are everywhere betrayed. 

Suspicion, alas too often justified, is sown throughout. 
Treachery, as we even see it now, more and more pervaded 
intercourse, till Ferocity abode its time. 

Murder was the mere outspoken expression of it all, 
led off, as might be e.xpected, by the offspring of the first 
human pair (see Genesis) ; or later on in a finer garb as 
wreathed in the glare of a madman’s joy it appeared in the 
hour of long planned infamy, the assassin gloating over his 
victim. Every uncanny desire was more than satisfied. 
Surely this is a very sinister side of existence — of the privi- 
lege of consciousness itself, and the first thought which 
brought on these delineations is the Lie of the sneaking 
sycophant, the Druj, She-Devil, first daughter of the king 
Dushahu. 

Then comes, less sickening, but still revolting, the Akem 
Manah. It, or “he,” stands out as against Vohumanah ; 
as the Druj stands out against Asha: and we may well 
term it Hate, the concentration of woe’s passions, as the 
Druj was their inception — the continued forth-action of 
the doomed nature. As the mother in the love of Vohu 
Manah yearns after her little second self, her transmitted 
soul, so the Akem Manah, blind Fury of Aeshma, stands 
ready to destrov it. Fair youths, each moved with noblest 
instincts, still meet in murderous conflict, and fathers 
mourn their life’s lost hopes; — for what? Wars hated 
by mothers still wrap whole continents in flames, as blight 
wipes away wide provinces of ripening food. Famine 
falls upon the world’s most simple living inhabitants. 

Pestilence strikes terror where it does not more merci- 
fully, swiftly kill — while frightful nightmares of futurity 
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cloud the early days of the thoughtful child, diverting at 
times even the strong man’s life to worthless channels 
later on, and the dying sometimes await with benumbed 
conviction the frights of certain Hell, merciful Nature 
deadening the otherwise tortured faculties. It is the Akem 
Manah, “the Evil plan” as we might almost term it, pre- 
ferring also perhaps the other form of the adjective, the 
superlative achishtem: — not the “evil” only but the 
“IVorst” ^lind; — and this, always according to the anal- 
ogies worked out through implication, is what murder- 
ously conflicted with our \^ohu iManah everywhere — poi- 
soning the thoughts of that blessed instinct of “Good- 
Will.” And as against God’s Authority Khshathra, be- 
nignant and merciful, restraining only to compact, ame- 
liorate and save, we have the overwhelming despots of 
Dush Khshathra. Gov'ernment, meant to be the arm of 
truth and God’s right hand, and raised aloft for good to 
repress the outbursting impulses of the young, to protect 
the wronged, — and punish the agents of the Akem Manah, 
is met by the Evil Power. At times, even affected with 
uncontrolled cerebral mania, — the half mad imbeciles of 
despotism, tliat is of “inverted power,” wreak vengeance 
on the innocent for their existence and their excellence, 
taking from their children’s lips the bread of sustenance. 
Those who save their country by great deeds must be pre- 
pared for simple murder. Hard earned results stored 
carefully for an evil day are snatched oft' in a moment; — 
slaves must see their labor’s wage paid to their masters, 
with gross indulgence for their recompense. Justice must 
be laughed at and the silliest of untruths laboriously propa- 
gated. 

Or, again, wild chaos must sweep everything in the 
poor hopeless efforts at reform. — too much force being 
less fatal than too little. Tyranny in the form of Anarchy 
leaves misery redoubled. The helpless blinded lead on 
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the poorer blind. Indiscipline, false liberty, leaves all 
things lost. — Such was the Dush-Khshathra, essence of the 
impulses which lived in the tyrants of the Yasna. 

And then for Aramaiti, God’s self-moved inspiration 
in the good, there was Taramaiti, — the Insolence Irre- 
pressible, bold genius of effrontery. It was by implication 
and from analogies active like the Aramaiti, and it gloried 
in its shame. It was what makes a mock of piety shouting 
its wild chorus in ribald chants to infamy: it was the 
wantonness of the Lie, the Hate, the Tyranny, while bla- 
tant. 

We know such things too plainly — they are the shrieks 
from our madhouse windows, the travestied hymns of 
midnight streets, the crime of those who “draw iniquity 
with a cord of vanity, and sin as it were with a cart rope.” 
And there is then its fell result — the very Completeness. 
Haurvatat, of the Holy God has, on this doctrine, its aw- 
ful negative. The Supreme ( ?) Deity faces a territory 
which He Himself has never trod, while His adversary 
has his emissaries everywhere within His own dominions 
— with the result that all is approximately marred. Dis- 
ease, to state the first cursed evil now suggested here, 
stands ready in a thousand forms to terrify as well as ruin. 
That one firm work of God, the blest balance of the bodily 
and mental powers which we call Health, sole condition 
of effective normal action, is jeoparded. 

Demoniac laughter greets foul evils worse than leprosy : 
poisons which revolt the touch and nostril are lightly 
passed along: the dying agonies of helpless hearts are 
made the call for roars of approbation, while to the good, 
a sorrow well-nigh intensified to mania at times settles 
over everything: the wine cup with its lighter ruin has 
given place to the scorching flame of the spirit poison put 
to the lips of the helpless poor, while the cyclone of finan- 
cial panic sweeps over the face of populations white with 
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terror, like the face of Ocean swept white with hurricanes, 
wrecking homes forever; — the treason of some thieving 
fiend fills up the cup, turning the household to the streets, 
capped by the remorse of the silly victim, trusting the man 
hyena with his all. 

Haurvatat, the blessed Real of the Ideal, is indeed met 
by an Incompleteness which has made us almost doubt 
whether the Evil One of the Two Colossi has not indeed 
sometimes had the upper hand; and whether life itself be 
not the curse of all of us. 

And as against the Immortal Being of our God the 
Life-Spirit-Lord, and that of His saints in Earth and 
Heaven there was, and is, the ever dread alternative; — as 
seen above. 

Even where we are awake to see in Her, nature's soft 
second nurse, the sweet ending of a life well spent, a fight 
well fought, — yet, how we recoil — poor self-blinded human 
nature that we are — aye, how we recoil even from that 
calm non-entity from which we came. Then what Death 
is not to the Dying it is that redoubled to the bereaved: to 
miss the beloved form; to see the dear face fade away — 
here agonies are real indeed ; and the end though it be not 
indeed the King of terrors, yet it is verily the Queen of 
sorrows , — indoiiiitacquc iiiorfi ! 

Such are the Six Attributes of the Antagonistic Being 
— extracted by ourselves from the course of Gathic 
thought. — The deeper Searcher, let me say it here in pass- 
ing, — who is more anxiously scrutinizing the interior psy- 
chic forces here present, will be gratified to see our one 
main point here strengthened. These Attributes — let us 
note it well in passing — are still only one of them at all 
with certainty personified; and, as said above, they are 
nowhere gathered like the Holy Seven; and this points 
that most incisive of phenomena, the strange deep abstract 
nature of the Six, for if five of the six corresponding qual- 
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ities of Angra Mainyu gathered by ourselves from the 
antitheses of the Gatha are thus so obviously abstract, 
this strong fact goes to make out the abstractness of our 
collected six beatifications all the more distinctly: and it 
is on this that momentous issues of the past once hung. 
Yet the two chief ones of each of the Seven, I mean Ahura 
and Angra IMainyu — are here personified beyond all man- 
ner of doubt, God as Ahura Mazda, with His fell opponent. 
It might be considered strange indeed that T should for 
one moment mention such a thing so obvious; but here I 
must be thorough and exhaustive in a certain light of it. 
Some of my readers will doubtless understand why I dwell 
on such an apparently all-obvious item. They are indeed 
great conscious beings personified, and beyond all doubt of 
it the first ever so presented in all history ; and we .should 
pause here to recall and gather up all that this great fact 
has in it. 
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THE PAHLAVI TEXT OF YASNA I 


for the first time edited nitii full eollalion of Mss. and non prepared 

from all the f'odiecs. 


These Texts appeared in transliteration as edited with the collation of all the 
Mss. in tlie Zeitschrift der Doutschen morffenlandischen desellschaft, Band LVII. 
Heft IV. 1003. The variants were not there added, nor were comments jiiven. 
An English translation of them with notes appeared in the .lournal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for Oct. mo-l. 

For a tree critical rendering of the original Avesta Text see the XXXh' \'ul. of 
the Sacred Books of the East. pp. l','5-20;{. 

The Mss. used have been desciibed in the Acts of the Nintli International Con- 
gre,ss of Orientalists, Vol. II, p. ri2:!, and in the .Journal of the Royal .Xsi.atic 
Society, for July. 1900, page 511, tig. 

It is only necessary to add here that represents our Oxford Zenil Pahlavi Ms. 
C I. first cited by me in the Gilhas. as D.l, later known as .1*. B is our tlxford pho- 
tograph of D : see OaHas, otlierwise known as Pt'. C is the .Munich Ms. of Hang's 
Collection formerly numbered 12a, jei’ ; this a Pahlavi text transliterated in tradi- 
tional style in tiie Persian-arabic character, and accompanied with a woid-for- 
W'ord transifition in Parsi-pers ; it.s original seems to liave been for tlie most 
part jiractically tiie original of .Asi)endi.lr,ji's Gujarati translation. D is Hang's 
Munich Ms. supposed to be a replica of K^. E is Spiegel's printed text of K"’, put 
here naturally after the Mss. The Ms. of fragments in Haug's Collection would 
be F, not rrf. special value. .1* is a Yasna with Sanskrit translation not before col- 
lated ; see.the descriptions above referred to. 



VARIANTS. 


As a part of this issue of Yasna-I contains a new edition of this Pahlavi text 
witli its variants, these notes necessarily apply both to the old edition of that text 
which appeared in tlie Muscon of 19o(>, and also to tiiis present edition of Yasna I, 
of 1910. 


I. Nor. has nimantrayrirni satiipurnayrimi. The alternative rendering ‘ I in- 
vite ' is to be i>reterred ; see SBK XXXI, p. 195, note 1. — b. B. C ins. | bef. 

Ner., tlie MS. .P, has ijisnai for-nau {?). — d. B. D om . jjjJ ; see Ner. 

— e. B, C om. fi'om to inclusive, but have for — f Ner. 

Pi n. bef £llKy)' ~ 8- ^ £h''Hh E ; not so B, D ; Ner. karoini.as indicated. 

— h. B, C have, as indicated, ~ •• see Ner. — j. B. om. the appendage 

from never exiiresses this so D ora. the appendage : A has it, and E. — 
k. A, E ins. J bef. ; B. om. : C never exiiresses it. — 1. A, B, E ins. i bef. 

. — m. .\ ins. 5 bef. : B om. — u. A ins. a bef. ; B om. — o. B 

has irrational point bef. ))gj. — p. this may be gloss, or was it suggested by 
the letters in — ip B has ) for 5 bef. ; not so A, E wh. 

have j. — r. B, C have for A,E; j may here equal va. — s. B, C have j. 

— t. so, B. C ; A, D. E 

"i. a. A marks the 5 . — b. so corr. ; B ; D (?) ; 

A- C E — c A by oversight has )juu^, but marks the irregu- 
larity. — d. A decayed ; B, D ). — e. B, C — f- B, C om. D, E’s 

so probably A. but decayed. — g. A. B om. j ; A, B mark — h. A, B 
om. ). — i. so A, B. — j. A, B, C. D om. the i from ; but E has it and see 

Ner ’s ahgani : C trl. andam. — k. A decayed at 5)^. — 1. so A : cf. B 

W** » 

(so f?) corr.). Is this superior to the other readings : — (?) in B is 

mistake for - m. B : .a, C, K artayahi.sf ; not 



*hutva/st’ (so) ; but Ner. sadac.Trat. — n. A decayed at and... -ijg. — O. SO 

C, trl. Izadan for Ner.’s Hormijdat (?). — p. C trl. -.^an. here, not 

izadan. Q. A eaten at ■ i • B. ona, ^ bef. ; not so A which has i. 


3. a. B, D ins. i bef. -)A» ; not so A. — b. Ner. may not be too subjective with 
Jiis .‘^advyaparajnanl ; but, aside from tlie should merely 

mean ‘ well-knowing or ‘ omni.seient — c. A in.s. 5 bef. not so B, D, E. — 
d. Ner.’s reflexive svecc'anandl might seems to look back to ->t)» of the preceding 


word which recalled — e. B. marks a traditionnally, but erro- 

neously : C has osan (sic ?), as elsewhere, erroneously ; but trl. kasan ; Ner. aparan. 
— f. corrected ; B : so A, but decayed ; Ner. ab'Ipsitatarena. — g. so B, C ; 

so Ner. ; but A seems 

ever, merely a lowered so conlirming my suggestion as to the true original 

force of ^ as : (not that 's erroneous elsewhere as e.xpressing.v, sh). If 

so, we must of course correct still further; see GiiOas Vol. Ill®, Preface p. XVII. 
Ner. has aparfui ab'ipsitatarena anandona kurute. 


1 . a. So A. B ^# 2 ^ • 1 *'‘® > “ • ^ ® ’ 

Ner. asman ... etc. — c. A, B — d. so A ; B as usual — e so 

A. H. om. J ; C seems to have seen a (sic) with D, E ; so C trl. girandah, 

erroneously ; ‘ unique ’ is the meaiiiog. Ner. ‘ tanubinibam ' (sic) : w'as the ‘ spheri- 
cal ’ (sic) supposed to be ‘ uni<iue ’ : /Jidrilnak (or aevaik)inak (?) ). 


5. a. B, C. ins. ) bef. -1)^ ; not so A, E. — b. B ins. )>*> ; not so A, 

wh. is also decayed, not C, E, nor Ner. — c. .\ decayed at and J. — 

\ A 

<1. B marks the J : not so A* — e. B marks the 3 in twice : not so A. 


O. a. A, D ins. here ; B, C, D, E om. it here. — b. om. ) bef. 

iSjSupplied. — c. for is followed by C ; but C translit. 
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t-6(?)-n translating tan. ; and by Ner.’s gostanum. One might differ from it as a, 
literal translation ; A, B. C ins. j aft. ; 

om. 5 ; B, D ; A, B, C, D om. 

nor C. — f. B. C ins. ) bef. — g. A, E ; not so Ner. ; B, C — h. B 

seems more joined together for a mechanical accident : A ap- 

A 

pioaches the same. — i. C trl. /aslat ; Ner. cihne : A, B mark 5 — j. A, 

/ 

B, D ins. ) bef. -mi (or j =- • ’) ; not so C. — k. C has In in the text thi’ough over- 

\ 

sight. — 1. A has : B has -u^M ) : so C means with sta. 

E has (*j — m. E has yn for ) bef. ; B lias this j ; A has 

) faint ; C has ] : Ner. jiaraIokas\ a ihalokasya — n. C trl rfisan for the two words, 
as if one were untranslated or both combined, but its text looks like /varah 
burd (?), or buralilj, meaning ‘ baru ’ (?). Ner. lias augaro jyotigca. — o. A, B, D 
ins. ) aft. 3 )^, (read bef. -ui^ ; C and E and Ner. om jjiere. 


not so Ner. — d. E. om. ; A 
(O. — e. A ins. ^ aft. ^ ; not so B. 


7. a. B, C ins. j ; not so A. — b.^^Ajij^ii ; B : C asnali, trl. hangiim. — 

c. B 0111 . S ; A has J aft. — d. B om. 3 b ef. — e. A, B have 3 bef. 

Ner. lias: n. s, ahahi-unyagurun (so) r f,-it (.so) yat saiiul'yayril.! antah 
sarnd'yaynm i;akyatp gantiim prab’nvemVsya hriuananiinir Till pratahsaiiid'yam.... 


H. a, B, C ins ) : U, E om. j bef. -i3^ ; not so A wh. is decayed up^ 

b. A ins. 3 bef. ; B. ins. only 3 . or o nly j j niay be written small. — 

c. A ; but B jTil'ani gavaiu iiravard-a\ ati. — d. A, B om. 3 

bef. .A. has bef. — e. B ins 3 bef. ^ ; not so A. — f. A ins. 

3 bef. — g. so B no -5 hi B bef. i ; hut NTr. has nioibad- ; so A, D, E. 

-y^ : C seems text ‘ rad , trl. Ub — Ner. y.l luanuiyesu moihadesu 

mad'ye satkaryinl uttamajiati-ii. , 


». a B. C ins. j ; not .so A. — b. B has fr'ir/aoij - ; *», while equal- 

ling I’ahl. long a. is hero .A vesta short .u used, as often in similar cases, for short 


I 



•Pahl. Ai. A and others B Bas often S marking ‘ g but not here. A has 

a small ) aft. Ner. has nivasitaranyam. — c. A om. a ; B ins. a. — d. A cu- 
riously, — e. A iu ; B, E — f. A seems (1), meant lor 

-aay* ; so B -aaj aa ; so C. — g. A om. a bef. (so) . B has a ; C trl.^^w/ 

gosa.s ; not gusi. — h. B, D ; A, E f' seldom renders these forms fully ; 

here as usual C has merely- and in kunand. — i. A has no j bef. ; B, C have it. 

— ]. C renders .sinav. — k. A decayed, but A ins. (h ; C til. ca>mas . so A, B, D 

; E has — h B, C -uf*t ; A, E lu. — m. B ^ 

more joined together : C has only one form like the first ; but frl. iiisin 

— (?). — n. A, like K, hut faint j ; B has j. — o. A om. a bef. B has a — 

p. C trl. casrai here ; above C ha.s casma-;. — q. B om. here wh. D has ; 

(.’ does notom. the wind with B ; trl. kunand, or kunad (?). See note h. A decayed 
in several places in U ; A — ~ oni. j aft. ; so (' om. j. — 

s. B 0111 . a ; A ; D ins, a aft. ; (' zagie, trl. ,anic (sic) for an ham. — 

t. A, B, D ins. a) bef. ; E om. — u. A ins. a bef. y ; B no a here. — v. (1 

ins. j bef. ; B no ^ here. — w. A om. hero ; B has a y J^jy, but has no a 
bef. this by A second y, nor bef. the first y- This first a is supplied by .A. A has 
only a ; D, E no a, and }^^y ■ <’ has u go- (i) du (i) guft .<om. 

— .\. 0 seems to ins an a bef. ; not so A, nor B. — y B has = yazat (?) ; 

so (', trl. Izad ; Ner. iajdam. — z. A, B do not ins. ^ bef. - , nor dues r, nor 
others ; j supplied. — aa. B ins. | bef. ^ ; so ; so .A y -= a small ^ ('). — 
bb. A ins. a bef. B om. a. — cc. .A has a ; B om. a bef. '’O B 

— dd. A decayed. — ee. a B nearly j^y.^(?) but no types lor it — mizak' <Vi 
as if with short a : A decayed. — ff. B : i' trl diinad ; .A, D, E a)j^^ ; 

so Ncr. jananti. — gg. .A om. a bef. ; B has a. 

1 O. a. B, (’ ins. ^ bef. ; not so A. — b. B, i' j|»^aagj) ; but (' trl. rapl'ivin. 
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not necessarily rapitvin. A, E, — c. A ins. A ; B om. A. Ner. adds • 

niad'yahnah sanid‘yam. 


1 I . a. B, C ins. ) bef. ; not so A. — b. B ; so C seems. E ; 

A end lengthened and joined to hardly here = fseg as elsewvere. If so, 

read better = fsu I here : but A, E seem the most natural. — c. A, B ins. A bef. 

— d- A, B, D mark the -i in — e. B ins. ^ aft, j ; A, E om. i. — f. A 

has ^ over, original, in — g. A confused ; B ; C trl. rapIOvIn ; D, 

E Ner. raplt‘viuisaiiid-y,ayril.i. — h. A, B, C, D ins. y bef. ; B no j. — 

i. A, B ins. i bef. — j. A, B : so (3 trl. avzayened (so) ; D. E 

— k. A ins. i Ijct^^ )J ; B no 5 here. — 1 B om. ^ bef, ; 

A ins. ). — ni. B has i (') bef. ^ ; A om. — n. A. B ins. A bef. — o, C om. 


gloss from to Nor. has ya manu\vesu gurusu mad‘ye satkaryipl. 


I ’S. a. B, I’ ms. ^ bef. ; not so A. — b. A decayed. — c. A, B, C ins. j bef. 

A has badly written. 


I :t. a. B. C ins. j bef. — li. .A decayed. — c. A, B ins. ^ bef. 

— d. B always more pronounced in the last letters. 

I 1. a. B, ( ins. j bef. -^3^ ; not .so A. b. B accidental (?) variation ; 

D (sfr))3 )^^j^jui)ei’.-c. B ins. 3 bef. -Isj ; Aom. 3. -d. A ins. 3 bef. :t)y^; 

B, D. E, om. 3 there. - e. B, D ins. 3 bek^^^^ : A, E om. 3 there. - f . A ins. 3 
bef. ; B om. 3. - g. A decayed at ; , ■ hamk.ar. - h. B for 

A - i. A. B for D, E - j. a, B I'^o E ; else- 
where ; C afzrune.l (so) ; see also C trl. _ k. A, B om. 3 bef - 

1. A ins. , bef. -^4(5^ : B om. ,. - n,. B ins. 3 bef. : a om. 3. - n. aJaij- ; B 
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— o. A om. i bef. ; B ins. A. — p. A oin. an j in by over- 
sight. — q. B ; A : A may probably om. this initial yo because 

terminal )*{^- occurs bef. ^gj^A. D, E have ; C herbad = hervad(so ?). Nor.’s 

b‘ala-(sic)-probably expresses a Parsi bala, ^^]Ia having been read as girpat = 
^ mountain lord ’ ; hence bala = ‘ lofty 

15. a. B, 0 ins. j bef. ; a, E om. j, _ b. A decayed at A ; 

B no A ; (J has burj translated burz. — c. B ins. A bef. ; A om. A. — d. A 

^■3) ; B ’ *' to om. Ner. striririm iajdo jalamayah. — e. A, B 

ins. A bef. }>«(A^ ; C om. — f. A ins. j bef. ; not so B. A om. A ; B, 

E have A bef. ; 0 trl. avan (sic). - g. A om. j, and has A bef. its j^y. B om. 

A, and has ) of jyij. — li. B, C ; A, D, E jjy ; C naf ; Ner. nabdni. — i. A, C 
om. f bef. B, D, E liave p — j. A lias liardly an A bef. _u.^puyo aft. 

but if so. it is apparently joined on tlius )u» = i au- ; B has A. - k. A decayed aft. 
“**^^**h*^' ^ separate from A decayed at 

I G. a. B, C ins. ^ bef. : A, etc. om. j. — b. .\ has B 

■^AA^l^AA^ ; the ^ merely closes a syllable phonetically, as elsewhere ; recaU 

vohuh ; C text avisrusrim (so) ; trl. alvisruOrim (so). — c. B has ) bef. jiQiy ^y ; om. 

A wh. D, E have. — d. A hasoQ^ with a lengthened last letter ; B ; 

the A is small and a •• misplaced, unless, indeed, if the last a be read ; C has a-i-b- 

g-I(or‘y’)-(?). — e. A, Bins. A bef. )J ; D, E om. A. - f. A ins. A bef. j^yiDj^y, 

B om. A. g. A, B om. A bef. ; D, E ins. this A. Ner. adds purvard'aratra- 
saihd'yam. 

1 ?. a. B, C ins. j ; A decayed at the following characters. — b. B, C ; A, 

D, E ; C fradadar. — c. A, B, C ; D, E (sic) ; D ins. ) bef. 





— d. A decayed at ^ ) ))j - — e. B, C, D ins. ^ a ft ))j ; E om.j ; A decayed ;• 

( ' lias bun' u tar ; til. bT/*u Oimar. — f. The note-letter ' f ’ in my text accidentally 
omitted in my old text; so A. C (C zartu>t-, short ‘ u ’) 

p. B, D. ins. i aft. ^ A, E no .S. — h. D ins. i bef, ; A. B no 3 here. — i. A, D 

have ^ bef. (so) ; B no j. — j. B (so) but B so corrected ; A, D, 

; I) ins. ^ bef. it. : C Paid. ansuta_\an (?). — k. B ins. i lef. ^ : D ins. ) ; 

A om. J ; A ins. y — 1, .3 supplied. 

I a. B, C in.s. ) ; A decayed. — b. B om. 3^ ; A has 3^ ; C has bef. 

— c. B om. 3 ; A has 3 bef . y^j (so). — d. 3 suiiplied bef. ; 

(’ trl. /anan., — e. A ins. 3 bet. ; K no 3 bef its — f. A decayed at 

; B has 3bj ; C vlran. Ncr. narinaiiica (so) narasaihg’anam. — g. A decayed 
at. ; B — h. A has 3 -JUu^)aJ ; B has 

3 ; C ha.s ardfi fravard ; with the last 

translated fravu' ; but fravas sometimes renders ; D os K : E has 

. - i. A, D )a(y^y ; B C, E - }■ A, D, E 

~~ decayed at but has jyw- ; B 

'■ '''° •'^'dha. — 1. A, B, (’, D -y-ff*) ; E : r tii. nik niandan. 

Nfr. sujivanim. — m. A decayed at and aty . and at — n. B ins. 3 

bef. ; A om. 3. Ncr. oiu. the last gloss. 


I f>. a. A. B. ins. ) bef. 3 ^3)^^ ; L), E no 3 ; liamavand, trl. himmat. — 
b. (' lulta-id, til. ink iitrld (so . — c. B : A ^^33^yw ; C ^33^yo. — 

d. A ins. 3 . and om. ^ bef. . B has ^ ; C no j trl. bef. fli uznarl. — e. B 

; (' piinzpari ; Ncr. falanaiiica (so). — f. (' trl. 
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• na-bucl*-k.unandali. — g. A ins. A bef. a. — li. A decayed; B divides 

■*(5^5)^ )o» ; C avar-rubesnl ; trl. bala-ravandah ; Ner. uparipravi-ttya. — i. A 
decayed at ...*»)) ; B, C ; D, E ; C varharam, so trl. — j. B 

C Izad ; Ner. iajdam. A ins. ^ bef, ; not so B, C. — k. B i'or.j^ bef. 

(so) ; (B elsewhere sometimes ; A, D, E have — 1. B has 

here ; A has ; C has a>tad, trl. fi'tnd (so) ; Ner. om. ... 

it had not yet entered his MSS. — m. C and Ner. (iajdam) corrobo- 
rate again as ‘ yazat ’ bef. ; (’ Izad. — n. Ner. om. this gloss. 

•JO. a. B, C, ins, ) bef. ; not so A. — b. so restored from texts. C ('), D, 

® ® IXXXJl** ^ P''obably ahusin (?), frl. hu-;!!! ('). All om. 


hasy €)j . C bui'j*. tii. burj. — d. B om. S bef. -K- — e. .A decayed at -K- 

^ V 

A om. i. — g. .'o A. B. C 


D, E 's — c. Ner. ins. apararatrasaiiid'yam, 

•J I . a. B. C ins. ^ bef. — b. A om. j bef. -^)j . — c. decayed at ; 

Bhas\» ^1l. 

A has j 6- : C has ic for ham. — f. B ins. i bef. 

IXXXJl** ’ ^ nsahinasaihd‘yayah. — h. D accidentally; 

A, B, C, E — i. B. D ins. ) bef. ; A, C. E, om. — j. so B 

and all. — k. B, D ; E — 1. .so B ; A decajed at -uS^a ; 

C afzayei'jned. Ner. ins. : ya manu'yej-u mad'j'e satkaryini \e nagaratnajanam’ 
addsfatarah ; B attaches the following ) ; has — ni. so B i t 

A confused at written over perhaps. A looks like poss. 

(1) ; E -y - ; (_' nmani’c. — n. A decayed. — o. A decayed — p. A om. (0 ) bef. 

niardum. — q. so .A ; B by accident i 

— r. B ins^ i bef. ^ ; A no 5 . — s. 5 supplied bef. ~ 

corroborates ^'s traditional reading in 14 as =- hervad ; (' 

datobar, trl. dadar ; so elsewhere; A partly decayed liere ; Nor. ya mainisyesu 
'grha’ntarvarlisu mad'ye s.atkaryinl. 
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'i‘i. a. B. C ins. ) bef. -]b^ ; not so A.- — b, so li^XXX)^'^ ’ ®* 

; E (sic) ; a contraction ; C srosaliluban, ti'l. sros i aso ; D 

— c. A, ins. i bef.-(^^;notsoB, D, E. — d.soB ^ 

A — e. A, ins. i (sic) for ; B, E om. — 

f. A ; so B here ; C tarsaga (sic) ; C trl. jai bandagi (? not 

• bandag — g. D seems again -jJS^ ■ so B ; but jui faint ; A 5 

A decayed at ; C trl. fradfular (so) ya^nT afzuni-dihandah (or -kunandah). 

-h. soB,^j.-i. N t'r. adds vrdd'idaih bTisarhbTiteh crocam adecapa- 

tim. *0 here ^ sh. 


*3Jl. a. A ins. j ; B om j. — b. A, B ins. A. — c. C explains as hend ; 

ya^ni hast. B N. B , and not — d. so B. — e. A, B both have 

redundant , in A 0 ( 5 ))^^):^ JJ ; B has it in one line ; A divided by 

end of line. B s jj must be the a of emphasis ; it is somewhat separated from -) ; 
D, E Ime ; (' n.Lm vd.i (') for vohu = nam i veh ; Xer. om. latter. — 

f. R ; A (?) ; R om. ^ bef. A ins. j ; Ner. has 

racnal.i (so) satya[iatil.i (or the gloss. (' has text ristaki (sic). — g- A 
B ^ D, E C .Vtridic. - h. B ; A 

' f’"'' — i- B om. A bef. |s‘ ; A decayed. C gehan, trl. jihan. 

— j. All A, B. C. D ; 1 ' va varisn, trl. u pmstl. — k. B om. A bef. 2"'^ 

))*CK3^ ' ^ i'cfore it ; so C. trl. gehan = jihan. — 1. B marks A here, but 

not above. Xer. vrdd'idaiii b'nsamb'uteh pustidarii b'usaihb'uteh. 


'i 1 . a. B. I ' ins. ( ; A decayed. — b. A decayed. — c. B yjhiji^y^-, A 

d. A, D ins. A bef. ; no A in B, E. — e. A, B ins. A bef. )j^Jk(y. — f. A 

ins. A bef. : C panjah fi) pardum, trl. panjah (i) avval. — gfNer. adds : 

paficakasya yah* adyasya uttamasya. 
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• *55. a. B, C ins. — b. A, B ins. i bef. ; D- E om. i ; E has j. 

— c. B ^ ^ 

u tanaiim mail (?). — d. A decayed at A bef. — e. A has i bef. ; B 

om. a. — f. A E -S ; so tri- panjaii 

(lianj)i dadigar (s/c) u sadigar (.s<c). — g. A, B, C ins. ; B ‘ g ’ marked here ; 

so Ner. ins., adding uttamasya ; D, E om. Ner. yah' dvitlyasya'uttamasya 

pancakasya yah tptiyasya' uttamasya. Read- for in my old text, correc- 
ted in the new. — g. D ins. A bef. 

"iG, a. B, C ins. y bet. — b. See Nor. — c. Ner. ins. galiaiiibriran iti 

samayasamuccayan srstinaiii g'atanakairui. — d. A, B om. A bef. -^^(the 2nd 
‘d' marking a note in the old edition was an oversight); E has A. — e. A 

■^)S- ; B, (.', D, E "^S- — f. A, B, D ins. A bef. ByJWV ; E om. this A. — g. 

\ 

A, B ins. A bef. D, E om. this A. 'Phe second note ' d ' is to be omitted. 

’i7. a. B. C ins. ). — b A decayed, but has (?) ; B, l^ut 

joined : (’ text medybshem (so) ; trl. modyoshem (so); D. £ for ; 

with - joined. — c. C never expresses A. — d. Ner. adds jalanaih spjanakalaiii. 


"JS. a. B, C ins. j. — b. A, has lengthened (so), as if in Avesta. 

characters. B seems 1?) for but the last loop has 

been later falsified by writing over it ; see C, but B somewhat cancelled ; the ^ is 
lower than usual. C petisham (?sic), petisah (?.so). D (?)-.^Ajjgj ; E ■‘00^6)' 

— c. B om. A b ef. )j ^a(y;Ains. A. — d. A, B ins. A bef. 

• 

•i9. a. B, (’ ins. j. — b. A ; B ; C yasrim (sic). — c. B has 

A ; B, C om. -oqiA ^ here. — d. D seems to ofler tin additional ) 
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which Biay express the otherwise missing ‘ r A om. the entire gloss ; B is* 
confused through cancelling, but seems to read MfiJ’ 

has a cancelled ^ bef. it. Uncancelled it would seem to have meant 
■f'jOCM’ (•)••• — e- C zaman ; trl. Hr5d gardad (so) ayyam ; D 
(NB) ; E ^^ej. - f. D ins. 3 bef. : B 

has no last 3 there : C trl. g.lvnar. — g. B om. ; E has “ 

h. B, C. D ins. ^ "3“0'H3‘ ”■ ^ 

— j. A, B, D have .3 bef. ji^— u^jk^ ; E om. 3. 


30 . a. B. C ins. ) again. — b. C mcdyarah, trl. medyaram (so). — c. B ins. 3 
b ef. )j ^ ; B om. 3 alter it. (By ovei .sight ‘ a ’ stands for ■ c ' in the old edition; 
■ a ’ is misprint). 


:ii 


a. A deca\e(l. — t 


j. B. C ins. ) bef. ; (the second ‘ b ' is a misprint). 


— c. A (0 for (;) final; B : the i is 

(ilainly attached, and not a mere accidental ai'pendage ; — it can hardly equal 
‘ n ■ or — (?). 1 lie.'G cliaiacters nui'f be miant paitly a.s Avesta ; i. e. ‘ hamas '. 
and not ■ hamas. ", and maid- so, and not niiid-. .A's final should be as B's : C'.s tc.xt 
is lianiaspafininidam : (is it-ya'Pin ?) ; til. hamaspadmedem (Ms it -.sem'); t' does 
not seem otherwi.-e to leport -sem tenniiial : see Nor. — d. Acr. has lianiaQ- 
pat'niaedaciiin.'ininnaiii piin\ri1ni.inaiii punyaguruiii maniii-Nanriiii darajiltinam 
sar\ risaiiica si'Mlnfiiii srjanak.alain. — e. (so read ‘e’ for the note-mark ‘b’ 
winch IS a misprint) ; D. seems i ^ j : E The original in B has 

: A (^stands cancel- 

led, and has something like a small .u above, meant to come after (hardly bef.) : 
^ is added below, and the end of the word decayed : E 


Jl'i. a. A deca\od. — b, B, C ins. j bef 
Nor. adds samvatsairm pun\ agiirun. 


f. 


c. B om. 




d. 



» 33 . a. B, C ins. j bef. -^yn. — I ). A ; and so B, which 

elsewhere has — c. B as nearly always : C trl. hend. — d. B 

— e. B oni. ) bef^ ; K has j. — f. B ins. A bef. — g. D 

seems to read (?j bef. : A, B A ; C trl. nazdik. 

— h. B (SO) ; A, K ; D JJ0 i ^’'1- Piramun ; 

D has i bef. )yfji and after it. — j. B has ; • ' h-v-6 (!), trl. havan. — k. D 
seems i bef. or for (’ seems for trl. pah (by uversight ; read 
kih). — 1. B — 111 . A decayed ; D ins. 5. — n. 1) om 3 ; A, B, E in.s. 3 — 

o. B A decayed. — p. .so D {>) R- 1'- 

3 - 1 . a. B, C ins. j ; not so A — b. A in.s. ) bef. — e. ins. 3 bef. 

— (1. A om. 3 bef. J^33 jj : 1), E have 3 (?i ; B has it peculiarly. Ncr. malii- 
raiii mahattaram anacvaraiii (so) ininyatinanarn, adding .ifilitavyo 'sau' iti ce<ah. 

— e. B, E have j bef. 3^^33 ; D, C om. ^ bef. (^^33 ; D seems ^^^33 (?), A 
decayed : (.' .starah, trl. sitarah. 1» seems to ins . ) bef. — f. A has smaller 3 . — 
g. A. B. D mark dam ; so (.' trl. podayi^. Nfr. adds Horinijdena sr'rrd.i. 


35 . a. A ins. 3, no j ; B. G ins. Ncr. has tlie ace., not gen. — b. B has 
^'^3)^33 : or is it 3^^33 ? ; is decayed ; B on the margin, but old ; <’ starah = 
sitarah. See also Ner 's tarakaiiica. ^ c. 3 should be supplied .-V may have 3, but 
it is decayed. — d. B has 3j^- in the terminalions as usual ; •' trl. nurmaiid. — 
o. B om 3 ; A has 3. — f. A, H om. 3. — g. so B ; A decayed. — h. A decayed ; 
B, G nm. ; B has 3 : A has 3^^. — i. A. B have like E |^33 j^^d --- arvaudiisp 
va ; (N B) lor other occurrences of 3^ -= da. — j. .\ 3^33^ : B ^33^^. no : D 
(?) (^33jj) : e).^^, oin. 3^, and no ) bef. the word ; trl. easniali i ab (?). — k. A, 
B ins. 3. — 1. B, C E om. Ner. does not literally express 
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locaneca. — m. B om. 


J ; C ? ? ; A has — n. A B, C om. 


— 0. A, 


B ms. a. - p. B )^eJXXX5 i ^ ^ T'yanam ; but see 

the original ; A lias ^yo- only as termination to ; B, C, D, E no )yo. — 

< 1 . C trl. juda ; Ner. rte ; B ; r. A ^ over, but old (1) ; B has ^ ; see Ner.’s 

rte ; C trl. az. — s. B om. 5 bef. A has ^ ; C trl. meh. — t. B ins. ^ bef. 

A has no j hero. — u. A ■ B >*t)0 i ^ }{^ : C trl. Izadan ; but Ndr. 

(ligramanam, as if translit.-gehan. — V. B ins. i bef. ; A om. this i — 

w. A, D, E ; B ; (' trl. getiha. — x. so B adds ; not so D, E ; 

A decayed : Ner. ora. 


36. a. B. C ins. j bef. -Jb^ ; not so A. — b. A, B, D om. E’s i bef. 

— c. A decayed ; ins. .i (?) aft. ; B om. i aft. — d. B has 

regularly as termination at : so m 35, yet seethe next word, 

the joining of to -y^- is hardly accidental. — e. A ins. d bef. ; B no .3 
here ; B’s is separated accidentally (?). 


37. a. B, t’ ins. | bef. : not so A. — b. A, B hav e ; E (so). 

3S1. a. B, (,' ins. j bef. — b. A accidentally divides ; not so B ; 

iidt so ( '. — c. C trl. pusarya^ni prd.'ikardah (so). — d. A decayed at but 

hardly so read, seems to be (») ; C lias — e. B, (.' om. ^y; A has it. — 

f. B as usual with ihe verbal form -^^yo. g- so A ; B, C, D, E 

(s/c) 


33. a. A decayed at — b. B ins. ) bef. ; A deca,ved. — c. B 

om. 3 bef. ; A ins. 3 bef. it. — d. A decayed; (,' trl. nam-bih-nam. Ner. 

n.imahkitam. — e. B has \S ■ not so which has zoar (sic) — 


4 



I 
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*Ner. has aatar vanaspateh in the corresponding place. — f. B ins, i bef. A 

no 5. — g. C til. ab ; Ner. udakam. — h. A decayed at 3 but so read ; 

\ ^ 

B ins. aft. has -B 5 ; C om. ^ in both 

places at -gjiDyijj ; E here, (^o)- above). — i. A, B ins. 5 ; B no ) bef. 

- j. A, B, C oin. from ; B lias i ; D, E have ^ ; Ner. 

om. 

lO. a D has the first three words on the margin, but original ; D om. j ; A, B 

show no need for the curves of E ; B lias yo bef. over ; so C and Ner. — b. B, 

C ins. p — c. lias (sic).with no £_)))- which B has. Was this an inten- 
tional contraction ? A lias in later hand over yfj» to be inserted aft. 

see Ncr.’s piinyatinanlni d. As to the error of '■ the trl. ; all follow 

it with Ner. as elsewhere ; (' trl. mur.ld, desire, elsewhere iiinrad (so). — e. B. C, D 
om. from E ’s which I should be much inclined to follow ; A has the 

word only over in later (?) hand as ; .5 below in line, old. ; C has a/u transla- 
ted dll above, and not translated below. — f. B, r A. in later hand, Ner. 

kila. — g. Nor. has : nraithlih vanini gurvliii piinyatmanlm svamikainam... Aom. 
^5-^3 before a 5, which last C, om. ; B, E, E have ; C trl. murad (-rad). 

— h A ins. i before an )yy, or a ; B, C om. the tjy of E bef. ; .so B ins. 
a bef. — i. B om. i bef. — j- D om. bef. ; A, B have it ; 

C bus a/u, no trl. in this second place ; trl. ‘ dil ’ above. — k. B ins. j bef. — 

1. Ner. does not use this expression here ; 0 has it. (The first letter • o ' in the old 
edition IS a misprint). — m. D has (?) or (?) — for : B (not 

^^^^).— n. B, Dhave.i(^^ ; others — o. B marks tradition- 

ally and erivneously ; 0 curiously reads osan, so generally ; but trl. kasan corr. ; 

0 trl. aedun bill din ravis. {= bad In). — p. A means 

"HXXJ" 

: C trl. dev. — ij. A, B. ins. 3 bef. -^S ; B S here, as often ; 





A decayed. — r. C, D in^ aft. ji)^. — s. A, B, E on^^. — t. A has ; B ha# 

aduk, so for aevak (or -/aduk (?) ) ; trl. yak ; Ner. 
does not assist here. — u. B divides aft. 1.4i ; A, B have ; C has der avar, 
trl. dir bar-. — v. A, B om. ) bef. ; D seems (?) ; ^ is supplied ; see 

Ner.’s adpgyarupinTm. — w. A, B ins. A bef. — x. The above dismisses the 

necessity for E 's parentheses. — y. A. B ins. i bef. - — z. So read ; E, 

^ ; B ; so C renders, and seems to trl. mazdyasnan (?) ; 

Ner. has -nirii. — The noie an of the old edition is here omitted, as I can find no 
such passage as that to which it refers in the photographed edition of A. The mar- 
ginal note on my copy of E which occasioned it probably refers to B. 


4 1 . a. B, C ins. j ; A om. j. — b. ; B, C. D. e).U^J^5J^j^ ; 

B ; C hoklastar : Ner. hocadastaram. — c. B joins here, 

with E ; so A, but only by lengthening tlie _w-; C Ahormuzd dad divided by the 
end of the line ; but C also .separates elsewhere.— d. may join ; 

B separates. — e. A ins. 3 ; B om. j bef. -))£). — f. A ins. ; B, C. E om. 

it here : Ner. has saTnpurnacub'an ; sariipiirna- only once. — g. A again joins 
so ; om. tiiud ; (not so E, nor C) ; and A om. the final : 
not so B, nor C : Ner. punyacub'am ; C trl. savab asani, — h. A also om the 0^- of 
the 2' ; not so B. C, P, E which have if. NCt. glosses ; sa girih vac 
caitanyaiii (sic) manusyanaTn stTine dad'ati raksatica. 


4®. a. B, C. D ins. ) : not so A, E. — b. (1 va kayan = kayanlan (?) -yfui ; see 
kay.Tnl at y. 2, 55. Ner. has curiously only rajfirunca. A ins. 3 bef. ) ^ : (’ has trl. 

; Ner. criyarn. — c. A, B. C show no need for the well-meant and once useful 
curves of E. — d. B om. ) bef. ; A has imperfect j or with the marks U bef. 
it aft. the last word ; C has t in the til. only. — e. A in-. 3 / 0 ; B, C Q- 



‘or aft. ^ ; C has hSrvad, trl. herbad. (N B), but see Ner.’s agrhltam. — f. D ins. 
) bef. ; B ins. i ; A may be j ; C no j. — g. A, B ins. i bef. ; 

A, with the sign o; B bef. : C trl. aOurnan. Ner. acaryaHi. 

— h. A. B, D ins. aft. ; so C ajas, trl. azas. A has a sign of 

division bef. — i. A, B show no need for E’s curves ; ; C hervadi, 

trl herbadl. — j. D (?) only has bef. ^ ; A, R juu ; B^^ ; C ae ^ in. — k. 
A and marks the .3 = g ; so B ; so C farhang : Ncr. .sadvyavasaycnaea. — 

1. A, B dispense with E's curves at ; so B ; C trl. /ves ; Ner. svlya — m. so 

A ; but B has accidental line drawn through ^ has sayad : Ner. cakyate. 

n. All would om. E’s curves at B ; A ; C kardan ; Ncr. kartuin. 

■IJ*. a. B, C ins. | : A om. j ; Ner. omits — b. B : A decayed ; 

C aharisvang ; trl. arsisvang ; see Nru*. ; .A decayed. Ncr. ar^-i.Scavahgham. Nor. 
ins. a lengthy gloss. — c. A ins. 3 bef. = Nor. nirvanajhanam ; B has ^ ; 

C trl. c ^ va. — d. A, B ins. 3. — e. B, C ins. ) bef. first ; A om. y — f. C's trl. 
of this first farzfinah is a mechanical blunder. Nor. trl. this tii'st 
cittam. A. B ins. 3 bef. — g. A ). decayed from bef. 

— h. A decayed ; B ins. j bef. ; so C. — i. A decayed, but may have read 

(sic): not so B,wh.has see also D (??); the original is^^jUJ^33^33Ji). 

B ; B has ; C trl. this second rah = way ; Nor. trl. this second citta-. 

— j. A decay ad ; see B 3. — k. B has 3 ; so C trl. u rah (i) 

ka’im ; Ner. has- st'itiriica for astesnih. — 1. A. B, C, D have : E has (?). 

— m. A, B, C ins. j. — n. A ; B ‘^'er. lab'am ; C trl. fayidah ; 

» 

C divides jj. 0A)^ ; A only joins by lengthened -u ; E joins. 

44. a. B, C. ins. ) bef. ; not so A. — b. A, B, C om. j bef ■ E 
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has — c. C lias dahman. trl. nikan ; so here correctly ; NCr. uttama-, B ins. i bef.* 

: A, E 0111. i. — d. A. B, C — e. A, B om. i bef. )^)jy 1 A, E 

have ; ; C no j ; B slightly divides — f. A, B, C ins. ) bef. (^•*{^ ; C, E 

no — g. C has short ‘ a dahni for but trl. nik ; Ner. also is here correct 

with uttaniaiiica ; but see below at k. — h. A ins. A bef. ; B om. A- — i. B 
ins. A befjj^J^ ; A om. A- — .j. A, B, C ins. ) bef. : A faint j ; E om. — 

k. A om. A has a mark /, to show the omission of it : B ins. 

it : D has it cancelled ; E has it ; C has dfilim, trl. dalim, not as above, dahm = 

nik-, thereby avoiding a blunder ; Ner. however, utkrstat- here ; C therefore 

makes the distinction..^ (') = should plainly be read here, not 

which C, significantly, only transliterates. — 1 . B ins. A bef. ; A has 
what may be ) (') late and inclined. I should say that it was a mark indicating the 
omi.ssion of ; not so <■'. — m. A. B dispense with the necessity for curves at 

; A 's ) might ^ va -- Engl, and ?. — n. E ins. A : A, B om. A bef. ; 

see the original ; but Ncr has the ace. ; and C trl. izad, and so determines to yazat. 
Ncr. adds a lung gloss. 

J."*. a. B, C ms. j bef. ; not so A, nor D, E. — b. decayed at ; C 

trl. jai. — c. A. B, C ins. ) hef. their — d. B writes distinctly 

rri-di(di-tak (' so) ; wliicli cannot be ‘ rostak ' ; it may however be an oversight 
for^ij^AA^. A ; C has va rostagi trl. ii deb. ; Ncr. lias deraiiyca 

(so). — e. D oin. .A. B, C have ) bef. ; E ~ f- D seems to insert 

aft. '■ not so A ; A again marks om. with \h orig. ink ; A lias 

B Tlie vowels in ^ should be understood as having 

the value of Avesta characters , that is to say, in - ^i»(^ : i. e. sfiould = gao 
and not = gao- ; and so in many other cases, and this is especially the case with 
the Ms. B (D, Ft, 4 ). On the other hand, as I have so often shown, characters in 
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*Avesta words are of plainly Pahlavi value as = ahya, ^ = lenghened, 

= ya or-ya, not = e here ; ahe is no gen. word ; so i lengthened is very often = 
Pahl. d = y : etc. ; See Comm, to Ga9as and ZDMG, Oct. 9S. Here C seems to read 
gayod, trl. dast. — g. A, C, D ins. j bef. )yoiy ; B adds to the previous word. — 
h D om. I bef. A, B, C have this f- — A partly decayed at and E om. 

; A, B, C ins. aft. ; E om. it here. — j. so A, B 

.Ji4? ; not ® E. C ins. in so reading ; 

A only. — 1. C om. j bef. -ja-**)-. or is the ) of intended foi' following 

^ z= * va ’ here. A ® ^ ^ vatic ; A lias double j or — ? bef. it. 

A, B. C, D ins. j bef. )^X > ; E om. j. — m. is decayed at j bef. which A, B 

have ; C trl. u mahtab. — n. A, B, C, D ins. j bef. ; E om. ; B has A over aft. 
orig. ; A has i here. — o. A ins. small i aft. ; not so B ; B has a old over 
bef. it. — p. Ner. has svayaiiidattani. A ins. ; E has sign ‘ o ' ( 1 ) 

(so B, not here as so often) ; C trl. /ud dadah. — q. B, C om. from 

svayaiiidatiQca here. — r. A has -u> 
which E. etc. have ; B, C have ; C trl. in ; Nbr. iyam. — s. A om. ; B 
has it ; C has as usual aos, but trl. kas. — t. B, D. om. J aft. '^h. E has. 

u. B has ; A 1 ^). — v A ins. ^^-*0(5 ; B, C, D, E om. it ; Ner. has qakyate. — 
w. A has no appendage ; B, E ; G vagunand, so for vebedunand. — 

X. A, B, C ins. ) bef. — y. A ; B ; C — z. A has i ; 

B has i ^ with E aft*. — aa. A ins. here with possible cancel- 
ling ; B, Eom. it here. C daman, trl. pedayis. — bb. A, B, D ins. i bef. ; 

C trl. asb. — cc. A, D ins. i bef. ; B, E, om. 4 — dd. A, U plainly mean 
5 0^-^) i ; A, joins ; B, as most often, but probably dividing 

here; so C divides buzurg bomand ; not so Ner. wh. has punyagurviti. and no 
santi ; luy division [havand] in the Pahl. Text translit. was aii o\ersight. 
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4e. a. B, C ins . ) bef. -1)^. — b. so A, D, seem (so B) ; D, E 

(?) ; C has raOvok = sardar. — c. A has Avesta but allowing its S an 

inherent ‘ it ’ and adds the Pahlavi j = '. B ; E ) j. — d. A ins. ^ 

bef. its j^it)jt^y ; not so B ; E om. both. — e. B 3 bef ; A om. a. — f. B om. 

i ; A A with E. — g . ^yiSii (joined; ; - b. B reads 

bet. A, E - i. B as usual - j. B not ; D om Ji^j ; 

no Mss. — k. A, B ; C translit. curiously a/un (sic) ; trl. havan. 

4 J. a. B no ) bef. -.ii)). — b. B, C ins. ) bef. ; not so A. — c. A decayed 

at — d. A om. 5 bef. ; A has j in over but original ; B has 3, 

— e. A greatly decayed at - ■ — f. A partly defaced, or cancelled (?) at this 

terrain. iyt- — g. B om. this : A has it with E. — h. A om. ) bef. this 

_-j). B. C om. both j and -j) here. — i. A seems d (?) cancelled (’) or defaced 
bef. — j- A, B, C ins. tef. A^;A,(;o, 5 ; E oni. — k. A decayed at 

^gjj. — 1. B, C om. ) aft.j^^, k has ) there. 

4S. a. A decayed at and -jb^. — b. B, (', ins. j bef. ; nut so A. — 

c. A decayed at ... - d. A destroyed at but probably so 

read ; noted from earlier collation, but .since then injured ; B, C, E have ; 

C radi ; trl. sardail. (I read from analogy only ; no Mss). 

49. a. B. C, ins. j bef. ; A om. ). — b. A, E )^X^ii ; B )^X)^ii. — 
c. A, B ins. i bef. ; D ins. | bef. it ; not .so (' ; no sign of dative in the 

Pahlavi. — d. A ‘doubtful first | whether or va ; B 

E 3-^- no ^ej>»0- - e A ; B ; C'ce.xt dadah, 

trl.dadah(?). f Bins, a bef. : A om. 5 ; A has y but may = ' ; C no j ; C trl. 
izadi(i)minu.— g, Bom ^ bef. ; A has y — h A, B om. 3 bef. yt^St ; E has i ; 


> bet. ; 


* — ^21 — 


B ins. y bef. ; A, E, om. this j ; A hasyyj} ; B, C — j. B 

as usual in the verbal forms, but not invariably. — k. A, D j)-, B both i 

separate. — 1. B ins. i bef. ; A om. t here. — m. A pointed ; 

B pointed only at a as = y-, so G ; E — m. so A, no y bef. ^ 

stands close to the previous word -. (’ seems ^ here. — n. so .A, 

C text hustofrid. 

50. a. A. B have i bef ■V- 

51. a. A om. i bef. ; B, D, E have A. — b. A, B, f) ins. i aft. ; 

.5 here. — c. A decayed. 


E no 


5*5. a. A (sic)\ B (sic)> D E AAi^) : Ctrl. 

rapiOvin. A has following A attached to the last letter of j)^. 

53. a. A decayed at - ;B ; -A, ti have here obviously the 

force of Av. A. .u only ; A decayed at present. D ins. an extra ) ; C uzairin ; trl. 
uzerin. — b. .A decayed at A aft. -Syi. 

5 1. a. A. _^AA^A3UJXi (’) ; H ^A3^A52JAx> ; B, C seem to avoid the long A in 
reading ; but the long A of A, E has again properly merely .Avesta value 
of A wilich is short A : B has phonetic; C trl. amsruOrim. — b. D seems 

K3^K y ® ^ — c. A de- 

cayed at A aftJjj^jk^. — d. D ins. A bef. ; A has no A. 

55. a. t*trl. husahin. 


5«. ■’ 


:i trl. hast!. — b. as usual, but not 


% 


— -28 — . 

invariably, ; so C has homond ; trl. hast. — c. for C has hend, trl.* 

and, wh.is also Pars!. — B has (so) ; B, C om. ; A, E have it ; 

I now om. the note d. which stands in the old edition. 

5 7. a. B, C ins. j bef. A, D, E om. j. — b. A, B, C ins. j bef. 2 nd E 

no j. — c. B, C ins. | bef. .3d j / ; A, 1), E no j. 


5». a. B, C ins. j bef tirst A, E, om. j. - b. A. B, C, D om. E’s ) bef. ; 
so best understood. - c. A om. D, E’s ))4J ; B, C have it ; A decayed. — 

d. so D, R ; A has : B has ; C -sn, trl. bi-xvahis ; D, E 

liave - e. A ins. j bef. ; B, C no have y - f. C sudak (-i(?) = trl. fayidali. 
Ner. has pramudena. A, B. 


50. a B om. 5 bef. ; A has. i — b. B, C ins. j bef. ; A, E om. j. — c. A, B 

; so E ; C tran.slit.s. f’-o-'i r-I, and tran.slates /vahi.s (/vanis (?) a digar bar 
niz. (ill ill (?) seems to have been seen ; /va-should point to an o.ltcrnQti'ce reading 
-u)*} for ; hence the alternative translation (?). Ner. dvigunataram. — d. A, E 

ha\e terminal appendage; B adds for it; while C never exj)resses it; Ner. 
has as usual merely karorai. - e. A, B, C, D ins. ^ bef. -yo) ; E. om. jj)j. - 
f. the second personal appears through a curious slip. A ; E ; B 

’ O'’ 's used conditionally for the 1 st person — g. C ins. 

bef. = A, B, D, E om. it. 


« 0 . a. A. B, r ; E ; 0 )g)AD^*>. — b. A, B ins. J G 

meh, ti’l. buzurg. Ner. mahatlarah. D, E om. — c. A, B ins. 5. — d. B om. A bef. 
; A D, E have i. 


«I . a. B as so often in the verbal form ; not necessarily so in 

the nom. adj. ; 0, hhmand, trl. hastand. A decayed, at the beginning aft. 



f 


* — 29 (irfthe previous Ed. 27) — 

OS>. a. B ins. | bef. 2nd ; a decayed, but probably j ; C. E have no j bef. 2iid 
jif.— b. B, C ins. | bef. S'* ; A decayed ; D, E no j. 

63. a. D seems ^ for final in ^ “KX ’ ^ ^'ccayed 

at the sign wh. A has. 


64. a. D. seems to om. the second liaving 0% ; A, B, C have this - 
b. A ins. i bef. aft. jyj, and had a cancelled ^ fur which a correct 
is substituted above We might read as below; B no ^ bef. 

— c. A has J bef. 


A has a bef. ; the first ) seems faint. 


65. a. So A (?), but it may j?) mean ;’see the original however ; E has in 
; so C -mim. B seems "'***» •f and^ joined ; note in ])assing that 

with B an additional ^ often follows final .fin other places instead of the appen- 
dage as in £jn the other Mss; see here the original ; but this form in B 
might have a conjunctive sense without the appendage. - b. A 
l-sn-) ; E *J(y^iSji^(-sa-) ; B 0 mahisti, trl. mazyasnl (-1(1)) ; NOr. 

majdalasnim. — c. A om. E ’s -ii- from but B has ; j) = 

kh, ■/, as phonetic filling out of the syllable ; see -j- used similarly in 54 ; so C om. 
— d. A, B om. a bet. ; E has X - e. A ins. 5 bef. ; B has no X - 

D, E ; A decayed ; B J<XXX? ’ *’ -devam. 

g. A, B, E have J^XXXJ i C also bef. - h. B ins. a bef. ; 

A has a rather faint i. — i. A deca 3 ed aft. ; A 's relics point to ; 

so B - j. A, ; D. E ; C dadistan. 


66 . 


a. A in^ bef. ; B om. A, _ b. A decayed ; D ins. .5 bef. ; 

J» • 


not 




— 50 (in the previous e5. p. 28) — 


so B. — c. A decayed. — d. so A. — e. B. ^ bef. ; A hardly. — f. A, B 
; B ins. ) bef. so here, no final j ; A decayed. — g. B ins. ) 
making ; A no initial ^ in A here, nor in C ; Ner. prakaganaya. 


©7. a. B. (' ins. j bef. ; A now decayed — b. A decayed ; C, D, E ; 

B, r point J. — c. A oni. 3 b ef ; B has 3. — d. B, C ins. ) bef. ; 

A hardly. — e. B, C ins. j bef. ; A, E om. ^ ; A ; B — f- B 

; A, E = savang). 

08. a. A om. 3 ; B, D ins. ^ bef. (-sn-) : A no v — b. A ins. y bef. ; 

B no ^ ; but A has (so) ; B ; C by mistake uses it as a translation only, 
apparently for u asnih (i) ; om. it in the text. — c. A, C. E ins. ) bef. 

B om. I ; C has u mah. — d. A ins. 3 aft. ; others have ) ; C om. j. — e. A 

hardly has ) bef. ; E not; B has this ) ; C has — f. B, C ins. ^ bef. 

i so, with final ^ ; A. E om. ) ; A decayed at end of ; r trl. zyildah. 

— g. B ins. ) bet. ; C. K have no ). — h A decayed ; but see above ; 

C trl. masliur (so). [(o*»e) seldom has the added stroke ,.)] 


N. B. It has been found necessary at times from lack of types to use the sign 
tor ^ marked with *, also in a few cases in the old edition to resort to trans- 
literation. Indulgence must also bo retiuested tor the differing transliteration of 
the Paid., Pcrs., and Skt. here, which follows that u.sed in a periodical. Also, in 
reprinting, two additional pages of letter press have brought the numbering of the 
pages into confusion ; read pages 2 % 30 below as 2iP, 30“. It is to be hoped that the 
very urgent need and demand for these texts may form a sufficient excuse for such 
ti’ivial irregularities. * 
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Appendix. 

The closer Sanskrit' equivalents of Yasna I in 

sequence to those of Yasna XXVIII in the Festgruss of the 
late Professor R. von Roth, 1894, and to those of Yasna XLIV 
in the 'Actes’ ot the Eleventh Congress of Orientalists held at 
Paris in 1897*. With regard to the great utility of such trans- 
lations of x\vesta into Sanskrit it is necessary to cite the 
important remarks made by the distinguished Professor Olden- 
berg of Kiel. In his Vedic Religion, page 27, he states:'^ 
“that the language of the older Vedic Hymns approaches 
“that of many parts of the Avesta nearer than it does that 
“of the Mahabharata . . . that the difference in the course 
“of sounds iLautwandel) (between Veda and Avesta i is not 
“greater than that between the more separated dialects of 
“Greece, or between that ot the Old-High-German and that of 
“the Old-Low-German. . . . Fhe \'edic diction — he continues — 
“has an important series of characteristic favourite expressions 

* Y.isn.i XXl.X is aho siinil.irK preparc-a loi the picss, as arc, in (act, the rc- 
ntaining Ga'/ic Pieces, approNiniateh . 

" The distinguished .Vutlior here cites Harthnloinae's \ erv able translation into 
Sanskrit ol lour lines Iroir. Yasna 10. 8; see liis Handbuch, I’rel'ace, page V. He 
also does me the honour to cite niv somewhat more estended Sanskrit \ersionof 
the entire Y.islia XX\ III. in the Festgiuss ol' Roth, p. 193 tig Hut it m.iy well be 
that the thirteen words oi Yasna 10. 8 really espress the ‘Soul ol Vedic poetry’ 
(die Seele redischcr Dichtkun.st) more fully than do the two hundred and ten'-^- 
words in m\ Sanskrit Yasna XXVIll. I should add that 1 received the personal 
thanks ol the eminent \ edist. Professor \. Roth, for this aiticle in his bestgruss. 
ludging troii^the abote, 1 should he ple.ised to acknowledge the claim sometimes 
made wi/, that .\\esta’ is the liith ( .') Book ol the ^ eda'. 
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YASNA I IN ITS SANSKRIT HKlLTX ALEN IS. 

“ which are common to it with the Avesta, but not common 
“to it with the later Indian.” 

“lire near relation of the metrical forms lin \'eda and 
“Avesta i, and especially that of the poetical character lin each) 
“comes also into consideration. When one has remarked 
“that entire Avesta strophes, simply upon the basis of a com- 
“parative sound-system, can be translated into the Vedic, this 
“opinion should be lurther extended, for such a translation 
“would often not onh result in correct \'edic words and 
“sentences, but in verses lor strophes i out ot which the soul 
“of Vedic poetry seems to speak.” 

Yasnald ilmaiii yajhaiii d’atiir-i nivedayami saiiskarayami 
i vajnam ' dad'iisah (-6 ’s-i .\surasya Alahad'ah i Sumed’asahi -o va i, 
revatahk svarvataly-oi, mahist'asyak v.isisfasya, srest’asya''’ ca, 
li2ii ''krod’ist'asya'’ -c’tiiri'; [kila "kroddhamasya saiiskrta- 

' TIk' .Ut'Liits li,i\c been lieie .iJJed, .U time', r.ulier reaund.tntlv, in nrder to 
lee, ill to the le.ider.i poeeible Aeest.t .iceent upon e\erv word; ii ref'ul.iritie'. of com- 
bin.itio’i .ind sandhi have been also oe'easionallv permitted for a similar reason. 

- As a name lor the iimwrsal (ireator see l.l\’ . X. 190, 3: S urvaf an dram Asau 
d'ata \ a t’.i ’ p u r \ .i m akalpavat. disaiii ta prt'ieliii e a' n t Ari k s am a t'o s v ah. 

■' Of indra. ep R\’,, VIH, 2, 1 1 .. Indro'm.im somaih srinihi resantaiii 
111 t'.i sinoni'. 'Rielr, in tlie ordinarv sense of the word could not so well 
appK to a prominent (iod like Indra The .\vesta sense ot ‘spiritual v ealth". or 
■splendoui': see the I’alii and IVrs , is indicated also lor the Indian; see the 
following svarsatah here. 

' S.) accented alter m.inhist a, and almost all such foimatioiis. 

' Notiee that the csception.il srest a to sri is also .■At estic , see s n a i e s t a h \ a 
ca here, the Vedic form is used ol Savitar, etc 

Krod'in-is not accented: vet see krod’a; and. as to the piimarv suflis, 
we ha\e d'.iruiisCa- from d Nirman, brahmi^t’a- lioin brahman, and 
dr.id'istit ).i- from drel .i One would be inclined to aecept a krSd'isCa with 
primary sultix here, with the .\\esta lorm; vet see the nianv regular occurrences of 
-itama- and -intama- and -antama- .As to the .\\esta cast of meaning in 
this krod'in, so accenting with most of the -in sulhses, it cannot but have a 
wholesome eltect upon our general estimates, when we see the word put in con- 
test in a Sanskrit sentence, though krud'vati is not so clearh uiled of 'help- 
ful angur lot* the '.vorshippcrs, in the Rg \ eda, and perhaps niv gloss abo\»j is souk- 
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Ill 


s edart'ri’nugunatvenai -aiV-) evam ; ki'la sarveb'vahi-vo i duskfd- 
b'yah svad'arma-pratikurvadb'vahi-o ’t-)atisavena (-vaiii) krii- 
d'yati ( -i’ ti ). ( Avesta-pahlavi-b'asya nudesbna tu* drad'istl t' lasya* 
i-c’tii, ki'la sarva-svaksatra-d'arma’dikaiii pratiksva drad'istl Aab 
(-(Vstiyb'nyist'aiii dfiihati-' ki'la, svapujikamPikrod'cnal-rd’s-iais- 
-varatamaiii raksatiiri, dfnhati' ca*i-art'aiii kim.Mt krccAena tu-ii] 
'kratumatist'asya" i-e ’ti sabda-kalpa’nukrty-art'a-iTiatrani evani; 
Idla kratumattamasya"' ipracctastamasya (-6 ’ti nava-saiiskrta- 
vidya’rt'ena)), sukalpatamasva^ i-e ’ti punar apiv anukrtv- 
art'ena; — anvat'a na kat(-Ci -canai- (-a r-)rtat (-tc) cx isacai-tOna 
sahal), apanataniasya'^; (kilayabi-o! nah(-o ’s-l asma-durb'agat- 
vat(-d) durbalatayas ca (apaitarana’rt'ani ncdist'am upagacc'ati), 
ll(3n sudamanah(-()ik varu*-rab’asaih) luti-dasya'k nab i -o' 

wh.it venturesome in this direction. W’e should he on our guard against seeing 
too much 'altruism' in texts; 'egoism' is more realistic. The Indian sense here 
certainly looks the most natural, and it is possible that we should take the Avesta 
lorm in the same light in this passage; ‘the most liercelv angrv ‘ ( oktiliTcpsc) m 
the egoistic sense is more consonant to the situation than merelv ‘the most lirm'. 
The ‘solidity’ as of ‘wood’, is the ‘carried over’ sense. 

‘ So accented in Wh., but see (ir 

^ Not, however, in the more accepted N'edic sense ,is ol fndra, the Asvms, etc, 
most strong’, rather in its later sense of 'most clever’, hSuk.ilpa as = ‘well-bodied’. 

'' Or more run together; ‘vo no asm.i-dtirgati-b.ind'anat tar.nu'lrt'ena . . nedis- 

t'am ap.in.i(h) ayatate’ One would have thought that Whitnev would have men- 
tioned tliese interesting nedivahs, nedispa. under his nah, but for his good 
reason, for analogv see RV . IX, 10 , 5; apan.tso viv.isvato jananta us.iso 
b'.igam sura anvaiii vi tanvate But the sense is hardlv altruistic in this pas- 
sage, whereas our context herein'^' 1 fairlv pistit'es an altruistic renderiim, though 
I criticallv shrank from venturing upon it in S B.F. X.XXl; see \n alrlsahva (not 
-he') (a)panotemri-, v ,57,4, which cannot me.m "who attains Ins (own(r)) ends 
legoistically) more completelv than a(r)sa' The sense 'high' is totallv Inadequate 
lor .ip ,1 n .1 s a h 1 or a possible alnuism see Vedic ,iga m i sFa- of f n d ra. tlie .\ s vi n s; 
so also ol some ot them as viisupati- 

‘ I have*shilted the accent from dam.in ( in accordance vv ith analogies, perhaps 
su-d.im.inah We can hardlv write sud ( d' )a h -man as( h ) . as ‘-man’ seldom, or 
never, lollow s a Sanskrit-as. and while a sud.is would have at least rasmiin, to 
ras. as an .inalogon; vet \v i does not so n.uurallv represent an -as- I, however, 
accept sudaman (hardlv as the proper name heie) onlv reluctantiv . 

® Cp tn* several 'Tavour.ible' uses of rab'as; •.Xem gives it’ (145, S'); see rab'- 
od.im of* Indr.i, \'l, 22, 5 1 46.3, .5i. see Roth's Festm-uss , p 193, note 1. Or, 
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varu*-rapnasah(-o), -varu*-rapsayatah(-o) va; (-e ’ti kadacit 
syat-, Idla asma-d'arma-varanani (varanii virapsayati, anan- 
dcna ca saiiipurayatii, 

1 1 (4 n yahi - 6 1 nah(-o i dad'riu, yah(-d i nah( -s) tataksa, yalx-6 ) 
nah(-sitatrc',ildla,yahi-6) nah(-o s-j asma-durgati-band'anat*, 
svapunva-d'arnia-paksasya hetolii-ri asmab'ir evam etavad 
ugraiii visod'at*, trayaiii' itrayaiiiirj)' C'akara),— 

'V 

yahi-di Manyuh Svantataniah; (ki'la sarvesaiii punvanaiii 
nianyunam *rtavaln?)taniahi-6^ ’still. 

l2(5il ilniaiii yajnam) nivedayami saiiskaravami Vasave 
Manasei-’pi " l\ii (-a r-i, Rtaya Vasisfaya, Ksatrava Varvava, 
svantayai Aramataye, Sarvatatib'yam Amrtatvab'vam ii'ti; ki'la 
Sarvatatii -tv- ) - anirtatvab'yam ) 

(2(6))G6h*(-s)taksanaya(-e'‘’ti);ldlaG6h(-s)tanue(-vai')*tastava 
(-e ’ti), G6sca(-a't-) atmane (-sabda-imiliy )atah(-o) va,-- ruvana'*- 


pcrhaps to r.ips with .tn iin.Kconicd siilii\ -ii.is, r.i p J ii as a s(h) But the 

Icosing -s here should impede us, and we may lia\e to fall back upon the other 
suggestion Aside Ironi the nasalised lorms a ns, dans, nans, b’rahs, s seldom 
elsewhere closes a word after a consonant. 

Rap(,-lap) would not correspond so closclv as to immediate sense, but it 
there he indeed a rap — ‘to praise’, we might consider it here, varu" rapnas = 
‘ha\ ing, or ‘receis ing ende.trmg praise’. .As this sulh.x seldom, or never carries the 
accent. I place it necessarily upon the root. 

'■ lor a participial peifect to a stem in -a cp h\a (hiU with hvayiih 

cakara' icakara') See visod'a. thus cited. Or visod'.It. 

^ In Iranian ideas the ‘august’ was the ‘sacred’ when regarded as causing 
prosperity. .Most other writers regarded spehta .is equalling ‘holy’; practically it may 
be said to do so. 1 he \ edic sense ol ‘helplul’ might be better than m\' ‘august’ f?); 
see however, tlie Pahl. A edicts need not to be reminded of the sense of ‘zeal’ 
m manyii, aside eyen trom the sense of ‘righteous anger', Manyii as personi- 
fied would be. like all the ‘.Anger ol the Gods, ‘righteous’. ‘‘A’ed. ‘igi’ retained. 

-As in niitr.'iv .irunab'yam in which the two members seem to keep each 
its own accent; so, according to this w e should h.i\ e s;i r \ a t at i( ) -am r t a t y ab y am. 

■* So pretering to the rendering to taksan = ‘hewer’ ‘fashioner’, and so 

‘creator’; acceding to the suggestion ot the Pahl., Pers., an^ .Skt., with change of 

accent; compare for meaning taJti = ‘carpenter’s handwork’; see takJana = 
‘hewing’ (Or tatn- m 1(4) might be regarded as equalling 'nourishedll 
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srut(-d)*-atmane(-ai'ti)at're\((-eY-) at'aryai va; kila agnaye)Asu- 
rasya *Mahad'ah (Sumed'asah (-o) va) yetustamaya^ (-a-) amrta 
nanY svantanani, [(I'ti, kila visvcsani amrtanaiii svantatamanam 
*rtava(n)tamanam ca(-a-) at'ar', agnir va, svapujikan dur-b'agat- 
vat(-d) dur-balatayas ca (apa-(?)) -taranart'ani, b'livist'am avetcj. 

(3(7)) (Imaiii yajnani) nivedavami sanskaravami i-vi Allan vc- 
b'yah (-6 ’h-) (Ahar-vajatcb'vab (-o)i, rtasva (-a r-) rtu-pati- 
b'yah,— Savaiiave^ {-a iti sabda-kalpa’nukrtvart'a-matrani evaiii 
tat'ab'utesu vidyfi- st'ale,su*-(-vi-) iti, yat'af-a-) avasvam-); [kila 
soma-sava-pratah-kalaya yajatavap-c) cetasa (-sau’d-) uddistaya, 
pujitaya ca, anid'aya ca, -asniai (-a r-)) rtavane (iniaiii yaj- 
iiam . . . sanskarayanii(-y')], rtasya(-a r-) rtu-pata\ c. 

(3(8)) . . . *Savasaye''’ (Savasine va), [kila Savasine siirya-* 
(_yo-) -utkrama-krdaya sarva-jagat(-d)-vrdd'idaya(-dc), tad-ar- 
t'am evaiii nunaiii sanskarayami)|,-Visyayaca;(kilaVis-palana- 
yajataya) .... 

(3(9)) (Imaiii yajnam) nivedavami saiisLarayami MitrasxaA 


‘ I think that the idea ot' 'buzzinu', ‘humming' in the ears: cp. g'cSsa, gate 
the early suggestion of the 'soul' to the Iranians, while the ‘breath’ recalled it to 
the Indians: see also ravana. 

- At're from .it’arvan: vet, the -\au suflix generallv lea\ ing the accent upon 
the root, -afar van is not decisive for at're. 

’ See again agamisfa. For accent sec mid’ iistama. to mih; cp .av yoi- 
Oema, y. 28,8, from the belieter to the Yaz.it. See vcmi'is, etc., to tarn. 

* Is not the lire here almost reckoned among the .\nirtas' Undoubtedlv, but 
only in a wider, and not in the more technical, sense. Ved. ‘n' in rta\ a(n')ta-. 

'' The accents are here again, as throughout, often redundantlv placed, (ip. 
sav.i of the shma pressing, but better a -sa\ in. Has the accent in si'ima ainthing 
to do with the spread-out ‘-.to-’ of the haoma of Avesta, though ao is there debris 
Irom an orignal a -|- u = ’o'. Or is the ‘a' of purelv epenthetic? 

“ .\ niasc.* s a v asi n is more convenient, to correspond with the other words 
in apposition. For source cp. also savasi: cp. s.tkti and -ti- in comp., atasi. m.. etc. 
I gather that ’’".savasi ( savasi n) is here referred to the ‘ morning', on account of the 
sunrise and the earh sun - strength. The vis-, or hamlet-, godlet, is again recalled 
on account ot the earh sacrifices in which all would be interested ,\\. Sa- = Sa-*. 

• We do*not forget that (ndra was sahasracak5us- in R.uu.tt ana and sa- 
h.isranaysna in Mahb.: -g’o?a-5rut-, to recall the .Ys. word for 'ear'. 1 suppose 
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(-o r-) uru-gavvLiteh' sahasra-(-g'6sa-sriit-) -karnasya (-a y-i 
avLitacaksoh (-r) ukta-namnah (-o), yay^tasya, Ramanasya ca 
Suvastrasva (-c ’tv evam rju-b'a.sa-(-a-i-anusaranena; kill 
Ramanasva vavasa-sfanasva (-e ’ti) ksetra-tfna-vastrasya 
wijatab'avanam iva cetanaya (-a-) 'aropitasya. [(-Pahlavi- 
b'asva’nusarena tii . . . vajfiaiii . . . Ramanasya Svadayitur, 
Swittreh (-n (su-attreh‘ (-r) -va (-c ’ti) sabda-kalpa’niikrty- 
art’am...; kill R. Svattreh (-r) asma-rasa (-e ’n-) indriyasya 
vajatasva, -tadgrahana-sakti-dasva-(-dah(-d6)* va), asma- 
b'ojanam nirujaiii susvaduiii krnvata(h) (ity evam; -*pari-mati'- 
b'ramena tu, madmat}-a drsyate)] — , 

(4(10)') ’Araiii-pitumate'^ ca, 

(4(11)) Pradad'at-psave'* (-a I'ty-), (asmat-pasu-(psu(?)- 
-pravrdd'ide (-diiya)), 'jantiimaya® C'a(-c’ty-) asma-Jantu-pa- 
lana-yajataya). — 


tiuu Mitra here intervenes on necoiint of tlie connection with tlie siin; and bO 
with the earlv s.icritice, and possibh. Raman Hvastra niav have some reference to 
the breaking of last at tlie morning meal 

' llei e ' (low e\ er’ tile Avesta vaoiiru or ‘vourn' is undoiibtediv used more in 
its sense of 'wide’ Tlie question arises w hetlier \aouru or voiiru it here in its 
original shape; win should uivapa appear for ‘wide water', while Av. vaourii 
(vouru'i here appears lor ‘wide lields’ beside \ edic uni- Of course the killer 
kiriii ‘varu mielit equal uni- as m urii-gav- The fuller .V\ form v(a^ouru may 
be Used in sithei ot the two different senses of \ar as well as its other tornis, 
as 'V, idelv eiislosing' and, ‘choosing with ende.ired selection’. 

■- Cp .ittri = ‘devouring'. Win; so also erroneouslv the Rahl. and Pers , and 
Ner s ,Sanslvnt here With regard to the writing / or ‘li’ ol Avesta h(/)vastra with 
the elevated, 1 must again espress inv astonishment; the Av conipositum for 
/. + V. or lor h -j- V is our most striking instance ot the use ol pure Pahlavi signs 
111 the .Vvesta .ilnhabet Mere aie two letter-signs otherwise totallv strange to the 
.\vesta alphabet -in tlnir here particiil.tr use — , which, like the corresponding s 
and v III the Indian, have also notliing wh.itever to do with each other save as thev 
combine to loriii a sv liable like all other characters; and, as Pahlavi signs in tlie Avesta 
alpliabet, tliev .itlord it needed clear additional proof ol a transition-period. 

’ Possibly with some relereiice to the full mid-dav meal; at all events ‘high- 
noon' seems indicated, see tlie tew .irain- forms, with the accent, now on drain, 
now on the other niembei. ( Is it conceivable that auv still doubt a transitional period ') 
■* Whether psu be t.) psa- ^ See note 1 on page 10,3 " 


* 
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(4(12))‘ ( Imam yajndnil nivedavami sanskaravamii-v) Rtasva 
Vasist'asya (punar apy-) at'ur ca (AtVc va'-’; kila vajna-vcdv- 
at'arva(h), (xVgner va)-yajnam) Asurasva *Mahad'ah (Sumed'asah 
( -so 1 va y- [( Ya]ata-agnch ( -r) vah ' -\a i Rtcna Vasist'ena yajnc i -a i 
eVciiii ni'tya-sahayah(-c') ’sti), tciia nunam api(-i-)imani vajiiaiii 
dvayoh(-os-) yajatayoli (-osi samana ikalci sanskarayami)] . . . 

(5( 13)1 ll-. y-.) n-. s-. ''Ud-ahan'nava* (*Ud-ahanvava vain 

(5(14)) (i-.y-.l n-.s-. Rradadat(-d)-‘'virava(va)atayai-a’sm-) 
asma-ksatra-vune ' viravavc pravrdd'i-dava(-dc), asma-punva- 
'Dasyuma\YA (-c ’ti, |kila asma-d'arma-desa-d'rtc ’'punva- 
dasyu-(-vi'ti)-vajitava (-e ’ti, sabda-kalpa’rt'a-matram evam; 
Idla asma-]anma-b'umi-dcsa-prd ina’-yajataya' 1, r-. r-. r- . . . 

(5(15)') (Imaiii yajnam) nivedavami sanskarayami(-y) amusya 
brhatah(-o 's-i asurasya, Apani Xaptur^ apas ca vi'svasya(h) 
*Mahad'a-dattayas ca iSunied’aib-r)(-d’(')|?)-l -d’itaya(h)-asya(?i c 

* ’1 he .iceeuteJ-iii .1 sullix ucner.illv Killmss con^o^ant''. \ ct see b’luKi, tu- 
tu ni.i citcJ hv \Vh Tlic-nia miHKc-' seem tk) .Kllicre niostlv to masculine t'onii''. 

- Cp iiaras; sec at'arvan The-\an --uriix scIJoni carries the accent, \et 
we can place the accent upon a-ol at'ai. The lire was natural'^ the instrument and 
emhlem o* Rt.i \'asi't'.i, as it. the lire, was the central ol'iect in the sacrifice 

■' ud -f- aliar -p i n a . this for .\v. U za\ ei r i na; cp ud.i\ana, luiiti, etc whicli 
would seem indeed to point rather to the ’nsin;; da\ ' than a \ \ .ihne which reminds 
us more ol the later afternoon, hut then, earlv alternoon is alwats the ‘increasing 
heipht' of the da\. l or tlie mam accented -in suhNes alter -r see RV I should 
not preler .i li a i - u d - .i \ a n a 1 liere leave the accentuation purposeK redundant. 

' lor accent, and inteiu'i present participial lonn, cp kviv.idvira. according 
to the general rule; vir.i seldom letains its accent in Vedic eoinposita. In the few 
coniposita with ksatr.i it does imt retain its aCcCiit 

' Was the ksatr.i-casle here referreU to- 

" The -nia afti\ has the accent occasikinallv , oilierw .se d.isyu-. 

■ The ‘Province puardian .Ane;ei' wa. naturalK associated with tlie one who 
'lurthered the virile popu'atik'iT Recall in passiup tint the d.isvu was onlv 'evil' 
in the Veda .fot ol course m close and immediate antauoiiisiii to the actual Ma/da- 
vv orshippinp populat.nii. but m the same sense h. 'stile to some neiplibours ol adverse 
creed, or policv; though there is sonietliiiip mheientlv 'evil' in the word, unlike the 
word ‘dev a’ and otliers, il to das = ‘to v .iste', or d d ' das’ itseelf aciinii e its ' ev il' 
sense lioiii 'biirder' .mimos.tk .--perhaps to ‘d.ipli , — p.flana (so accented accord- 
inw to analojl^ ). 

'' (ft.kgni, son ol the clouds; n-itice that lie is not a 'demon' like 'Oine other 
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(6(16)) (I-. y-. n-. s-. Ab'itratn'niaya ' (Ab'isrut-karnaya 
(-C 'ti vli), Ab'igayava*, 

(6(17)) . . . Pradaclati-di — visvam— *sujivatave^ (-a I'ti; 
kila sarva-sujivitani pravrdd'idaya (-de), *Jarat'ustratamaya 
ca (-e ’ti) r-. r-. r-. 

( 6( 1 8 ) ) ( Imaiii yaj nani ) ni vedayanii saiiskaray ami(-y) rtavanaiii 
'Pravartinam^ [(api ca (-e ’ti sabda-kalpanukrtyart'a-matram 
tu (-vi-i iha visesatah; kila, Pita- (-ra-’(?)) -atmanam, pita- 
niahanaiii paretanam, kiila-yajatanam, pitr'tamanaiii ca)], ""Gna- 
nam; ("gnaiii va (-a-) api ca) puru-vfranam'* (kila *gnanam 
puru-vira-suiiam, patninaih puru-vira-janitrinam), Parivatsari- 
navas ca suIc.Viteh. 

(6(19)) . . . Aniasya Ca sutastas\'a *siirod'asya® (-c ’til 

•dcv.U' in Avtista; oliicrsc the dibtmctioii ol ‘clean waters’ made by Aliura, (as 
atrainst the ‘unclean’ made be Aii"ra Maiiivu). 

' ('p. sutriitra Some writers would compare indian ts.irati == ‘to creep on’ as 
i! ol the ‘creeping on" of night (ip. the 'creeping on of winter’ of Vend. 7, 27 (69); 
but m \iew of ab'ig.iya. tlie ‘watchman’ of the niglit, gives tlte hint here; recall 
Sraosa a.s the ‘watcliguard of the night’. We might consider a reading in the sense 
ot ab'isr.lv.i- also. The ‘listening niglit-watch ’. (ip. srutkarna, -nas -nam ol 
-Agni and Indr.i. bonus with the suflic -Ira have various accents in connection 
with it This sulfix -tra lollowed bv -m.i becomes -trima, there being evidently 
a stinpathy between an ‘r’ as in ‘tr-’ and a following ‘i’; -trima- having a 
more natural sound. 1 he accent falls upon the ‘1’ in two at least out of the few 
occurrences cited bv W'li,, but onlv in one of the two Rgvedic cases, ‘•‘ab’igayava 
so ab’ig.iya = ‘(guard) over the gaya’. ‘household guard’ lias little or no retcr- 
eiice to ‘singing’. 

1 would now emend mv rendering ot 1883 -87 m S.li.li. .\.\.\[, in the above 

.sense 

(,p. tile lorm vi s\ am -i n \ a .\gne; notice the acc. c.ise-fonu included within 
the lieguentl\ occurring compositum; sec it used also of I’usan, the .Maruts, etc. 

Cp ab'yavartin. see \artin, with -' accent; read vartin, and note the 
Irequently accented -in lorms in the Rg-Veda. ’ 

‘ .\s we li.ue a vant.ir as ‘possessor’, it is not irrational to think ol a possible 
'\ant\.i- wliicli would correspond to the .\v. lorin from van, c.'i'/va-; cp.. for 
lorm only, haiuf (and h.intva, this is, however, not the abstract -tv.i w-liich we 
need here, whether ot identic.il ultimate origin is a question) 

Tile tew composita in -datta base the accent on the prior meihber, but we 
might read tlic participles ot eitlier da, or d’a. This note applies to p.' 105. 


< 
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kila ^surCid'asya vrtrag-'nah (-6 ’s-i A.sura-data,s\a-clattasya, 
-d'itasya va, Vanantvas ' ca (vanitrl i)va(h), van vat\ ai l_i 1 1 Uparatatah. 

(7|20)) (Imaiii yajnam) n- s- Usasinaya^ (-e’t-) I'ti sabda- 
kalpa-vat-idl- niatram; kila usahi-ai-usra-kala-yajalax a . . . 

(7(21)) ([-. y-.') n-. s-. H'rajaye (-a iti, sabda-kalpa’rt'aiii, 
BYgavc’ va (-c ’t-) itivat kad.lcid vcdva’rt’ani ih.i syat'l, jVla- 
nyiya'* (-c ’ti, grbya-yajatfiva). 

(6(22)) (Imaiii yajnam) nivedavami saiiskaravami 'Srausasxa"' 
|)-c- ’ti), sabda-kalpa’nukrtyart'ena i-ai-v-i cvam (tat’a nitxaiii 
punar apii-yil, asmin desana-st'al.i-st'ane viscsalahi-o) gurvart’e 

‘ From tlic stem vati.uiti (Wli). sec aKo the pies \aiiiiti. 

- So for Av usahinai, to us.is (-lii, fm lonii sp satasni to s.ivas, oi to 
s.isa.sa; so ii l< t' a- s a h si ii , to sas = saiis, or to saiisa; see loi loiiiionN sina- 
\asin, to siiy.uasa ito vu^ See the -ina lornis m the Kk 

•’ So foi Av herefvai; e'p. h'raji, f. see also h'fgu, uiuiei h'taj; so \\ h , 
tlic original ■)’ whoulj here hold as in a), to iiulian a[. 

* 'I’o nianya for form only; see mania to man. ep also .\1.1na a, pioper 
name of a rsi, to ‘nia’, or to 'man'. 

’■ (ip Srausti = ‘obedient', srans.it =: 'a ei\ in s.ieiiiive', salhne on the 
(iod to hear' (?). It is more entieal to refer the ide.i ol Sraosa first to t!ie 
'willing li.stening' of the (.jods to the ellectne saenliee as d'att'a iljaiiai'n 
srustini.intam at RV.. \', 54 (408), 14 Sumti, and, in this sense Sraosa, was 
certainly the ‘(iod ol Public Worship’, 'engaginu the eat' of,\huia, set e\en here 
he was alwaays the ‘willing liearing’, the ‘acceptance of the sacrilice', seldom or 
never the 'seiere ot ei-hearing’. for ptinishnieiit 'I'hls is proved In the 'heirmg' 
(.sraosa) in the household, which could not possible he contmed to the idea ol 
‘God's hearing' of our praise ,See also the Vcdic sraiisti id the 'mares', .inimals 
could only hear to 'obev’, seldom to be ‘gracious' '1 he luonil idea ol heeding', 
in response to a well-meant sacrilice, is not even absent lioin the 'heaimg' on the 
part ol the Gods; thev heed because the saerihce is meiito) lous, the' ,iie 'm 
eijuity' obliged to hear, and 'obedient — hearing', with its deep-seated moral ide.i, 
is absolutely certified where Sraosa is olwiousK the attiibute ol man. I would 
therefore em*nd mv translation 'Obedience' of S B.h. \\\1 onK so l.u as to 
write the ' nceding-ear-ol-(iod-.ind-inan ', or 'God's Heeding, .oui oiii ObedieiKe' 
In this sense Sr.iosa, .“s i .i u.sti ( -.S r.io s,i ), indeed inspired 'I’ubhc Worship’, he 
engaged ‘the ear ol God’ to the sacrifice, \et even here lie was bv no means the 
'mere hearing' in aii\ si^iise aside from ‘heeding’ '1 he moral idea cannot be cnticallv 
excluded, circumscribing and con'ining the sense to the ide.i of a severe, inditlereiit, 
nr adverse* ' hearing' on the 'part of God’ 
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tu; kil.i i-e-i imdiii yajndni Icc akdvah*~Srusteh(-r) (yajatanani 
kcaya srustimatam, pujakanaiii ca i-api’-) iha rtipakam uddi- 
■stayah, Srusteh(-si cetasa paurusa- (-pQrusa-) -yajata-b'avanena 
(-ai V-) evam ab'initavah, — tasya Idla, tasyai (tasmai(-aj), 
iniaiii yajnaiii sanskarayami(-i-), Iccaka- Srnsteh(-er)i rtavar- 

V ' 

va(h) iti kila, *Srausti-yajatasya(-a r-) rtavanah(-o) va (-a r-)],- 
Rti'vatalh) (iti sabda-kalpa-(-a ’n-)-anukrtyart'a-matram; kila, 
rtu-p ala-dasyal-dalki-doi va)) yajatasya punya-raivatya-b'ftab 
( - o ) ), vrtrag nah, pradad a 1 1 -d )-( - vasa-b'Qmi- ) -gayas va (-e ’ti ’h- ^ 
-iha (-gehasya),— Srustclu-eri iha rupakaiii cctasa yajatavat 
punar ab initayail.u, — imaiii yajnaiii sahskaravami. 

(7(23i) Rjrinasas‘' oa i-c ’ti kabda-kalpa nukrtyart'am, 
rjisvanah(-o-i va, rjuta-(-tva-)^ -b'ftah(-o-)), ra)ist'asya(-ar-) 
rtatitas ca,’''k-c ti sabda-kalpananukrtva punar api(-y), -fatii- 
saiiidigdaiii tu, -kila iniatii yajnani d'arma-satvatatah(-o ’s-) 
asmad - v,asa - b dnii - gayeb'yah sarva - suasti - pradad'atya (h)- 
vard ad-, vard'ayati-d-i-gayasyah ... i sahskaravami . . .1. 

(8(24)) (Imaiii yajnani) nived.iyami sahskaravami Mas- 
yt;bah(-ai ■* rtasya(-a r-) rtu-patib'yah (- 0 ’n-), Antarmase,*'' 
(-masaya va)^'’ r- r- r-. 

‘ C.p. the proper name, this for Av. rasnaos. 

Rjuta- for -tva-) is accented Iroiu anaIo<yv 

t). 

■ in imitation ol' A\. .irstat.is-, hardly (>) to r;, ars; cp. f.U,- aill 

Ass piobablv to rj. arj, while I Jo not torj'et the tenninations in -) which go 
over to-s belore t-, t'-, nor e\ eii that eres belongs to eres-, to rj, arj. (This last 
might howexei seem a question ol a permitted linal) I think r, ar in rta to be 
tlie root; cp. the old Eersian forms ArtakVitra, I'ravarti, etc., where the 'r’ alw.iys 
appears. The As. letter formerlv expressed .is s was re.illy originallv ‘rU in m.in\ 
ot Its occurrences See G-uIias, Dictiomiry, Vol. Ill, Erelace, p'. XVII’ fig.; see also 
abo\e. It the forms m ars- are to ere/, eres-, we ha\ e then the question 
".hether asa itsell be not reler.ible to ere/, which would, however, present the 
gr.uest difticulty, aVi (,= .i( rlQ (?)! as = Indi.in rt,i being too well established 
It is a total mistake to trace all the .\vesta lorms in r^ ars, or to rj, arj. 

CJp. Ill 3 s \ a coiitaitmii^ a moiitli^, Av. inahva. 

- For accent cp., tor want of better, a n t a r a t m a n , a n t a r y a m i n , hut, d n t ,a r i k Ui . 
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(8(25)') ... Purnamase** (-e’h-) ahar-(vi-)-s(s)aptat'aya*^ 
(-e ’ti cetasa rupakaiii vajatavatl-d) ud-distaya sfiksatkarona* 
(-e V-) iva (-a r-)), rtasya (-art-) rtu-pataye. 

(9(26)1 (Imaiii vajnam) nivedavanii saiiskaravami Saiiivat- 
sanneb'vah(-o)*^Mad'ya-harnivava*^(-c’ti piinar api, sabda-kal- 
panavati-d), latilsariidehena (saiiidehapadam), durganica(-c’ti) 
tu, kila mad'va-vasanta-krdava, harita-sadvala-krila-vajatava) . . , 
(9(27)1 ... Mad'ya-grisma-saniaN^r^ . . , 

(9(28)1 . . . Pratisasviiya*® . . , 

(9(29ll . . . Ayatrmiaya*^ Pravartn'maya*'* vrsiii-bijadnl 

* So the cited accent lor both ‘the full-moon’ and 'its ‘tacrilice’. 

® See the forms with prior vi-, aKo accented, as vicc'itti; perhaps visa- 
ptat'aya would he better here. 

The intercalary day inserted in each month after the 8th and the 23rd; see 
Roth Z.D.M.G. XXXIN', 710. I would emend mv translation m S.B F. in this sense; 
see the place. 

“ For Av. Yairvaeihyo. 

‘ For .\v. maiSybi-zaremayai; llarmi.i- bh-'™>',yva) only goes back upon 
har = g'ar in the sense of 'glow ing-hearth-llame’; for the sense of harita, 
however, see harenu facet. (?)) as a ‘hind of herb’; also haridra (acet, f?)') =: 
‘ vellow sandal wood’. Possible the ‘red colouring’ of blossoms and budding lea\ es 
had something to do with the idea of ‘glowing red’, and not alone the ‘Hush’ ot 
‘new green’, though this 'Hush of fresh green’ was the more m evidence in burnt 
summer latitudes, where all red and green vanishes after spring. 

^ So tor .\v. maiSs bsem.ii. The accent of mtid'va generallv goes over to 
the end of the compositum. .As the mid-vear naturallv suggests ‘summer’, I 
do not know that it is necessarv to add grism.i - k .i 1 as vaf-o- ) usm.i- g’arm.isva 
( g'armakaldsva) 

“ Cp. Sasv.i, and tor loim pr.iti-\esa, prati-hvar.i, in composita with 
prati the accent often seems to rest wheie the emphasis falls; but it is dangerous 
to suggest law s here. 

• For avatrima cp. v.ttr.t, f. (acet. (?>). and vatrotsava, m = 'festzug, 
procession’. 

“ For p r a V a rt 11 m a va cp, a\artr.i (_‘not turning’) of Agni, and for the i of 
-trima, notice that -tra- before -ma goes over to -tri-. there being an evident 
svmpathv between an 'r' and the following 'i' in this connection For the accented 
-trima notice that while the suflix -tra- generallv leaves the accent upon the 
root, final -ni.x~also of itself often carrv ing the accent, vet. in two cases at least out 
of the live op^six cited bv AVhitnev, -trima appears. \Ve must understand the 
two expressi»ns av.itrtma and pravartrima as being to some degree the one 
supplemen^irv to the other, as ‘return’ and ‘driving home’; cp. praveNt . otherwise 
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-srsfava (vr.sni'-bfja-visrsti-kslaya*‘) . . . 

(9(30i) . . . Mad'ya-saiiivaLsarinaya*^ (Mad'ya-varSikaya 

va) . . . 

(9(31)) ... Sama-vi-svayad^-medase -med'aya va, (-e ’ti 
vidvart'aiii durajaiii tu (-vci.^i-l evam) . . . 

(9(32 1 ) . . . Saradb'vas ca . . . 

(10(33)) (Iniaiii vajnani evam) nivedayami saiiskarayami 
vi.sveb’yah, (-ya) Rtupatib'yahi-yoj ye santi(-y) rtasya ('-ar-j rtdpa- 
tayah trayas ca trinsat(-d' nedi.st'ah pari-savah*, pari-s(§)avana- 
vadii (iti sabdakalpavad ev.ini), ve .santi(-v) Rtasya yat(,-d) Vasist'a- 
sya (-e 'ti; kila(-r-)-rtasya yat(-d) vasist'aiii), Mahad'a-(Sume- 
d‘ai-aihi-s)- prasastas ca, "jarat'ustra-proktah. 

(11(34)) (Imaiii yajnaiii) nivedayami sanskarayami(^-yj Asu- 
rab'yaiii .Mitrab'yam (iti, kila i-ii-) Asura(-a-, -a-i -Mitrab'yam), 


'VC might more ii.itur.illv suppo'^e th.\t .iv.'uriina originallv referred to the ‘dri\ing 
home’ of the hetJi from the summer pastures, while ‘ p ra v ar t ri ma’ referred to 
the sending them out' in tlie spring; hut the idea seems to be the ‘forth-turning', 
•dri', ing in’ toward home. 

' lor \fMii-, cp \ s.ivah, K V , V. .'SS, 4. and vfsnvam savah, RV,, 

\I11,3, 8, etc 

- .M.id'y.i- does lun so often retain its accent in the \’edic texts which 
li.f. e been handed down to us. Out of, sav, some tw entv-se\ en, odd, occurrences 
onlv a \ert few o! tiiose whose accents bate been handed down to us retain the 
accent upon its original stil.tble. 

’ 1 tliinl, that tlie -spaO- in .\vesta h am a -sp a 0- m a eda v.ii is the stem ol 
tile piesent p.irtisiple, as elsewhere used in both .\vesta and Sanskrit; — cp. 
pi adad'.it — aho'.e, and .\vest.i frad.it-; see it in composition in va va vat - sa k'.ih . 
\ . 1 '. a .id - d\ e sail lor the lin.il member some form like medas(-h) seems 
indicated S' a\.id ('-) heie- Inseit ebA.ih omitted through aversight in 10 (33). 

()iie IS n.ituialb. inclined to ch.mge the reading here to -maibvav.ii in view 
ol the preceding name, but we sliould base also to accept a change of place as 
well as ol ioiin I am the more inclined to accept Roth's suggestion in Z.D.M.G., 
'.ol. XXXIV, \iz, m e das( h V tat' , ‘llourishmg growth'; and this all the more 
liom the prominent fact that the ‘a' m .\vesta maebaeai has here the usual 
.ispoet ol debris, — the word being properly — mpdavai. Nor is Roth's seem- 
ingh too ingenious comparison with mvaid to be lightiv set aside. Before 
^losel\ examining Roth's article, I had decided upon scav.'.t- as thti, form of the 
participle to be used, but his s\.it (?) = suvat (‘•‘J mav be equally good, or better. 
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brhadb'yam atyajob'yam, rtavab'yam, Stfnaiii* C'a, svanta- 
manyunam (-nor) d'amanam) iti, Idla, S. M. vi'srstanam). 

(11(35)) (Imarii yajnam ca) Tisyasya starah(-o)*‘, revatab, 

svarvatah (kila *svaranavatah(-o)*^), Masasya ca go-citrasya* * 

(-e ’ti sabda-kalpa’ nukrty-art'ena (-ai ’v-i evaiii kevalaiii, kila, gor 

bijasya*^), suar ca, (surah) ksaitasyai-a-)*'* arvad-asvasya (-c’ti), 

d'iteh* (kila cakiior) Asurasya Mahiid'dli iSumed'asah(-so-) va i, Mi- 

trasva ca(-e ’m-) imam yajnaiii sanskarayami)* punya-dasyunaiir 

punya-dasyu-pateh(-er)*^; [iti,-durmanas-(-o-)-veda’rt'a’nurupahi 

tu na kat(-c) cana,-kila (-a r-j r)u-b'asaya (-a ’v-i *avesta- ’nusa- 

ranena; asma-d'arma-janma-b'umi-desanam desa-pateh . . .]. 

/ 

(11(36)) (Imam yajnam) Asurasya Mahad'ah (Sumed'asah 
(-so) va), revatab, svarvatah, 

(11(37)) ... rtavanaiii Pravartin.aiii ca"'' (-e ’ti punar api 
sabda-kalpa-hetor evaiii kevalam, -kila Pitra'tmanani-Pita-(r) 
paretanaiii kula-yajatanam, kula-panam(-pam), pitftamanam,iti). 

(12(38)) (Imaiii yajiiam) nivedayami sanskarayami tava, 
Vajna-dehy-at'aryab, kila (-a ’t'-) ' At'ur, * -At' rah (-o- ) va * \ be 
putra ( -a-) Asurasya "Mahad'ah (Sumed'.iso va putra), smad visvii- 
b'vah (-VO ’t'-) at'arib'va(h), iti, kila, smad visvab’ir at'arlb'ihi. 


‘ Cp. nirah. 

Cp. Vcdic ‘sv.ir.in.iiu’ of tlie Rsi, RV., 1, 18, 1. 

^ While tlie Avcsta meaning of citra as hl)a, looks so peculiar, it sliouIJ 
be especiallv noted in the future aryan- Dictionaries. .An ar\an Dictionary which 
omits -Avcsta forms will bo, in future, imperfect. 

* 1 can sec nothing for it, but to accept a meaning 'scintillate', 'shine', to 
the root ksi- = ‘to rule’; recall the similar idea so olten expressed b\ raj- = 'to 
rule’: ksaita, = ‘rule’ = ‘prince’, must be regarded as here expressing ‘ brilliance ’. 

'' We do* not forget the strong hostile me.ming ol d.isxu in the A eda just 
latelv noticed, (-border animositv). The meaning is ‘l.wourable’ in the Inscriptions. 

“ Conjectural accent; cp. the forms in -in. 

■ For a possible ‘‘at'rah cp. narah(-s). 

The accent in the -van nouns is almost always upon the root; so that 
at'arvan is liot decisive as to .tt'ar or at'.ir, sec at'arf, -yu. Was the Fire ol 
■Ahura thav upon the altars-; the other Fires being also sacred, in an inferior degree 
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1 12 (39)) I . . . Imdiii yajiiam) . . . Adb'yds lti v;lsvib'yah(-yo)-* 
vi'svasaiii ca apam evaiii Mahad'a-d'itanam (Sumed'a(h) (-d'6-) 
dattanaiii va, *vi'svasanica Urvaranaiii Mahad'a-d'itanam. 

(13(40)) (Imam yajiiam) Mantrasya svantasya (-ai’v-) evam 
api C'a i-ar-i rtavanah(-o) vrjvasasya (?*‘ -e ’ti sabda-kalpa’nu- 
krti-hct6r,-(atitsanidit;d'atvena (-fu ’v-) evaiii tu; ki'la* vrjana- 
vatab(-o) Mantrasya, [(vrjana- (-a-) -asor va, — I'ti punar api 
s(,s)anidehavattamaiii, — .VlantrasyaiJ, Datasya (-c ’ti, kila d'ar- 
manah (-o) vfdevasva vajatasva (-e ’ha rupakam iva (-o ’d-) 
uddistasva, "Datasyai Jarat'ustreh i-ri*- dirg'asva (-o’p-) Upa- 
vanasya ca d'yanasya (kila, dirg'a-krama-paraiiipara (-o ’p-) 
upadesasya d'annad'yanasya) vasor Mahad'a-yajah (Sumed'a(h) 
i-d'a-i -isteh’'h. 

il4i41ii ... iTaiii yajnam) (jires ca Usa-d'aranasya (-ar-) 
rta-svarvatah i-ori visvcsaiii girinam rta-svarvataiii puru-svar- 
vataiii “Mahad'a-dattanam iSumed';1ihi-i-d'6-i -d'itanarii va); 

1 14(42)1 Kaviasya '' siiar isdrah, svaranasya va*^ svar-suar, 
vidya ’rt'aiii kada-dt syati -d ' mahad'a-d'itasya i sumed'ai h i-(-d'6-) 
dattasya vai, ahvritas\a (-c 'ti .sabda-kalpavat, kila i-a-i aksitasya 
surah i -o ) Mahad'a-d'itasva, ' Sumed'ai h ii -d'6- )-dattasya va ). 

1 1 4 ' 43 1 1 1. y. n. s. i Piinyaya i h u Rteh ( -r ( iti .sabda-kalpa’- 
nukrty-art'a-matram iha vise.sataih) evaiii, kila raivatvasya 


‘ \ r I .in a- = ■ strength’; tins Litter tourj, varj, supposed to be a diti'erent (?) 
root troni \ rj, v.irj. I'or tlie A\. re.iding ,'\ erezvahhahvahya read vrjana-|- 
;isu a- (?) = ‘Oonimunitv-’. or ’power’-, Lord’. See note on p. 93. 

- .A tare sufiK, but see the few, together with attri. 

■' ’isti' properly here used as end of the eoniposituni with changed accent; 
cp. also su-\aj- and su-vajn.-i. 

* .Also possibly applying to the proper name in the \'eda, certainlv in an 
especial manner applied to the Rb'u’s, etc 

■’ So, unless we read svaranarii to the lirst s\ ar = ’to sound’, which mav 
indeed he more iniinediateiv realistic here .Are the two words 'svar' possibly of 
identical et\ mological origin-, the ’Hare ot the trumpet' suggesting !iie ‘glare of 
the glorv’-; see Win 


I 
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rtd- (-rtu-(-artu-i-d'arim-[Vala-dasvNii-ar-i *Ktchi-r),vas- 
vyah iki'la, raivatyasya vasiinah)*’, Cittehl-n visvyaih) api, 
*Rteh(-r, iti punar evani, vidyart'c vikrte tu, ki'la i-ar-j 
rtasya i-e ti kada cid iha(-a-') art'aiii svat(-di, -Rtcr'i vasvva(’h), 
*Ra(d')-santateh(-r)*^ vasvyrdy Suar ildla Surah), Savasah(-s()) 
Mahad’a-dattasya iSumed'a(hi!-d'6i?i-i-d'itasva vai. 

1 15(44)) ilrnahi yajhann . . . dasmavriihi vasvvaihi (A)pri- 
teh(-r) (Asisah suastimatyah suasti-vahyai h i vacahi-oii das- 
masya narah(-oi rtavana(h), ugrasvaca takvasva isapa-vadi- 
nah(-o)i *d'ameh(-r*^ I'ti sabda-kalpana-vat tat’a kcvalam evam; 
ki'la d'amanah i-noi, nyayasva v.l, nvavavadiiiaihi*'*), Upamaii- 
tn'nah(-oi yajatasya i-c ’tv), f 'Upamanasya sabda-kalpa’- 
nukrty-art'aiii tu, ki'la yajnaiii sapat'a-dur\aC'a(h -upamantrinah 


‘ Uiu' iiAtur.iIly Mipposc'' tliat orc';i.- is rta porlMps m ,i sense rather ditt'ercnt 
troni the sense attributed to a(r)§i; and one naturallv selects the more abstract 
sense for ereOe because a(r)si becomes so closely ideiitilicJ \Mth the idea ot ‘protit’ 
and ‘wealth'. 

'■ That ra-. ras-, or rad'- rad'- = 'to gi'e', etc. lies at the root of this diffi- 
cult word is mere coniecuire. as is of course also nn notice of santati, to s.im 
(\Vh. ol saih-yos'). We iniuht naturalK suspect the presence ol an .Avcsta rad, 
or rad, ‘d’ gomp o\er ti) ‘s', but an abstract termination attaching itself to the 
stem ot a present participle is what most naturalK suggests itself here, and a form 
from ‘ras' = ‘to give' suits the context hi S.B.K. XXXl. I preferred a ras =: 
rasitan. 

Cp. lor form i r i 'j \ .i s t a t , the present paiticiple plus -tat. see Indian arist.i- 
tati. but not in the Rg Veda, where we ha\ e, howe\er, at least the past parti- 
ciple plus -tati. hor a possible tern, lorm cp -uhi. etc., and anad'.ihi (\\h.) 

^ ‘Wisdom’ seems indeed well adapted here, and one might almost hesitate 
whether, or not, to accept a root da = ‘to know’, cp the (lid I’ers. lorm, which 
we. however, of course more naturalK reler to .A\. zan. D'.i might, however, 
include a ‘mental disposition of things'. Otherwise we must render 'of the Creator'. 
1 he sutfiN -nii, m. t.. is rare, and seldom, or ne\er. occurs alter -.i, except in 
j,tmi = ‘relation’; ,-\v. d.'imi, however, occurs also In the sense of ‘Creator’, as 
of ‘Creation’; Mfij,’.;, has been compared. I follow mv imitation d'ameh with 
d'imanah, and this must be understood in its sense ‘statute, law, order’. Tlie 
Pahl trlr. seems to have read dahmahva, — would not this atlord an improvement' 

* .\cceiTt alter the preponderance of analogies, as so often; see .also 
the intentivmal redundanev. 
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upanunvos ca yajatasya, vi'svan durvrttan* papa-kaniianah 
prati evaiii idur-i-manyumatahi-o) yajatasya (i-. y- n-. s-.)]. 

il6i45)i ilmaiii vajnam) nivedayami sariskarayamii-y) esam 
asayanam*' d'ti, ki'la !-a-i, asayanaiii svalpa-grha-ksudrd-gramanam 
akm-m'rmitanam, I'ti kadacid lart'aih syati-di,-(ati)saiiidigd'am 
tu niadmatva drsyateu-ksctranam, gavyutinam, met'i'-nir- 
niita-*' vasa-b'uiiii-st'ananam, ap-hvaritanani ( I'ti sabda- 
kalpa’nukrt\-art'a-niatrani evani, ki'la prapanam, ap-pana-st'a- 
nanami, apaiii ca, ksaniain, urvaranam ( vrksa-sakanani, 
6 sad'inaihMdanrim*)asyasca ksamah (-6 V-) *avasya(-a-) asanafh) 

I i'ti, kila I -a- 1 am uSyai -a ’v- 1 ki vasya, i -c ’ti i ( ki'la [ -a- 1 *amusya (-il-) as- 
manahi-on, vittasya i-at-) rdvanaih) (-I'tii, stfnam, masah, surah 
1 - 6 , 'n-' anagranaiii roCasaiii" svad'itanam, (ki'la svad'inanami 
vi'svesam Svantasya punya-Manyohi-r, i'ti, kila svantasya(-a t-i 
Atmanahi-oi' d'itrinam isarganaiii vai rtavanaiir isfstinam'* ca 
-a r-i rtdvarinaiii m'rmrdaiyam), rtasya(-a r-i rtviyanam. 

1 1 7i 46 1 i . . . Nivedayami sanskaniyamii -y ) rtun brhatajh ) ( evam i 
\ c I -a I rtasya i -a’r- 1 rtavah santi ( -ty isan i ; kila i -c ’m- ) imaiii yaj nam ) 
rtunam irtviyanami '’ahanyanam, masyanam, saiiivatsan’nanam, 
saradaiii ca isanskaravami-:-y-)i, (esami vc santi (asan va) 
rtisya^-ar-i rtavah. ( Vajnam N Savaneh(-ri*^ rtohi-r, [i'ti sabda- 


' WIictlKr .1 structure nmre proniineiitiv composed ol ‘stone’ wus here lield 
in Mew-, — .md so to .isan = ‘stone’, might he considered, while the mae'Kina; 
see below, might get its name from the predominance of the wooden pillar met'i, 
med'.i. med'a. The ‘stone’ element (? in Av. asahh- ) might have reterencc 
to .1 stone wall fur defence, while the mac^a had rather wooden posts, or pali- 
sades; — some encircling enclosure was Iresjuent. Cp. here also metr(-tar) = 
‘ builder of m.’ VV’e hare the alternative choice of referring the word to maeO-, 
niiO-=:‘to meet’; cp the stem miOn- in) miOnat, etc., but inaeO- (mit-) itself 
respiires explanation. Was the idea of -me t'ana ( Wh. ) present ? Ora ‘pairing’ of 
people might ha\e suggested the meeting together ol the famiK, or minor tribe, 
(- - hardlv). 

^ .Mav not the Indian urvara have here e\.ictlv the sense of .Yvesta urvara 
rather than that of ‘fruits and xegetables’. Insert ahar-yajatanam in 17 (46). 

^ Accent on the privative nir- according to preponderating analog). 
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kdlpa'nukaranena-mdtram ; ki'lai-e-i imdiii vajndm anuisaiii purva- 
pratdh-s6ma-sava-i-i-i-''horanam n'tii, tcna i-ai ’v-i evdiii Savdni-*' 
namninani,-tasarii, kila yajndili purva-divasa-namdh-kaldsvai -a r - 1 
rtoh, punya-karnia-i-o-i-upavoginah*^i-oi nivcddyami . . .ij. 

il8(47n (Imdrii yajndmi niveddyami saiiskardvamii-vt rtava- 
nam *Pravartinam iiti punar dpi; kila pitra'tmanaiii ' * pdreta- 
nam I ugranam *ab'ituranam i-ab'iturvatam, -ab'ituratam i* 
purva-cittanam [ipurvacetasam , -dttinam, I'ti, sabda-kalpan- 
a’rt'aiii; kila purva-piinva-vidvd- i-a s-i -aOTtanam mantrd- 
b'aktinaiii*, purva-krda-d'drma-d'amani n i-abdraksatani api,Pravar- 
tinani -Pitamahanani, kula-yajatanami], -nab'i-nebdist'anani ca 
pitaniahanam, -s vasya i dctah-' -o- i-ru\ ana-"'’ sriit-i -d- )- latnia- 
nah; [kila sva'tmanah pravartinc* svapitaniahaya, kila yajiiam . . 
atnianah pujakasya pujakarinah svaydiii tatksanena)-nei-tad- 
ya]nd-sevane * svasariratvcna samupast'itasya, tasyai-a-i 
atmanah(-oi, janasya yasya hetoh pft'ak -g iti kadacid^ evdiii 
tadya]nd-sevanani vdstutah saiiipadydtei,- td,sya,-tddatmanah 
*Pravartinaihi hetoh i-ton imdiii yajnaiii sanskarayami i-y i, 
ity adi . . .]. 

il9(48ii 1. V. n. s. visveb'yahi-ai rtdsva -ar-) rtiipatib’yah. 
il9i49n Visveb’vah i-oi vdsu-d'ab'vah ' -voi vajatcb'vaihi 
evdiii manvLib’vah, [kila, puiiva-manvumddb'va'h!, iti; kila 

‘ -Ki IS .1 -.ufliN occurring not mi olten. ana with accent mostly upon the root. 
The suffix -ani, f anfi as adj. in. f. nt. would give us *havani('). Might not the Av. 
‘i’, as so often, he a quasi-pahla\ i relic ot a with its inherent ‘a', haeanyit^ 
see ahanya, d'eanv.n, udane.'i. Or again should we explain as a sutlix -an 
a suifiN -i' which would gi\e us an haxani. 

- -in- accented from analogs; see the great preponderance. 

Should we write pitra-.itni- or pitd'tin-. see pitani ah an 5 in 
' .\b'i in composition is seldom accented in tlie RV.: but see ab’itah, 
ab'idvu-, ab'iniati-, and a few others which onlv occur among the many ac- 
ccntless ab’i-. * .M a n tr a-b'ak timatam. 

^ So. onlv to recay tlie etvniologv ol A\ rn\anK indeed the lorm looks as it 
it had its origin m the paiticipial suflix, see also ruxanvu and raxana, ad). (?), 
brullend, e*\c : see also srax.ina 
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vajateb'yiih svarga rt'a-i -a- i-ab'iraksadb'yahl -yo)] nivasa-b'umi- 
gayeb'yas ca [i-e’b-i ibalokasya nivasa-gebeb'yah( -o) va (-e’ti 
kadacidij ve santi i-y, asan vai yajniyafh), Vasnyaih) (jti sabda- 
kalpa’nukaranena, tafa kevalani; ki'la, stuti-vakmyafhi) rtat(-te 
saca vati-di vasist'ati-di, ii'ti ki'la, ...yat(-d) visist'am i. 

i20i50ii iHe) *Savanc‘ i-a I'ti; ki'la, be yajata pratah-soma- 
savana, prat'ame divasa-vi'b'aktc, ki'la, be yajata etam ab'iraksin), 
ftavan, rtasyai-ar-i ftu-pate;- 

(20i51ii be *Savase' i-a I'ti, be Savasin, "'Savasi (?) va, di'- 
vasasva dvi'tive punya-kala-vi'b'akte, Idla, be yajata, tad-ab'iraksi- 
yajatai -tei-a')i, ftavan i-vari vai-aV-i ftasya(-a r-n ftu-pate, 
iftavari va rtasya patnii;- 

'20i52h be Araiii-pituinani-ns-i, (tftiva yajata divasasya, 
tftiva - punya - kala - vi'b'akty - ab'iraksin i -n ) i -se 1 1, ftavan, rtasya 
I -a r-' ftu-pate;- 

i20i53ii be Xd-abarina I'Cd-abanya va, turiyapunya-di- 
vasa-vibakti-\'ajatai-ta ’r-i ', ftavan, rtasya (-ar-) ftu-pate;- 
1 20 1 54 1 1 he 'Ab'i-tratrima, > Ab'i-srutriina ivaii, *Ab'igaya, 
ikila, be tvain asiiia -vasa-b'unii-gaya’b'iraksin, geha-palana*- 
vajata, panduiia - punya - di'vasa - vi'b'akty - ab'iraksin (' -n ) (-se i ), 
ftavan I - 111 , rtasya i -a r-i ftu-pate;- 

1 20i 55 M he Xsasina ( prat'amai -o- 'usa-kala, sa.Aa* -a- lahar- 
pun\a-di'vasa-vib'akti-yajata), 

21 '56,57, 58ii vadi tva itvam; iti; kila yadi yudnaiT^ vi's- 
va'bi, he Hbridii* ftu-paibi, didvesa, yadi nianasa, yadi vacasa. 


‘ loi H.n.un.'; see .ibo\c. I he word *Sa\.uii is I’orined Irom, aiulogv upon 
slv.i and -s.'ivin (acet (^)i, see the forms in -ni, some with strengthened root, 
witii \arious accent, 

- See aho\e: aNo cp. lor lormatiun savas and savasf, which latter is accor- 
dant with a -sa, s.icase sliould be vocatite of a s.lvasi: — according to the 
accompanying terms it sliould be masculine; see also sa\its.ive at,. 3 (8) and at 
23 (67), see I lor foim) sau ya vasi to su vdvas, the suftix'i’ seldom has the accent 
I* The singular 'asavan’ in the Av. original at 60 stands for the pi in idea. 
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yddi cyautnena', yadi josena (-e’ti, kila, ab'ipraya-purvam), 
yadi(-yl ajosena*', (ki'la(-a-) ajnatva(-a ’n-i, aniCc'aya(-a ’n-), 
anipsitarii ca), 

1 21 (59 1 1 a te asva, kila (-a- asmin ii-n) itii, vusmakaiii vajnc 
(-c’m-i, amuni sarvani karyani prati'ksyai pra (kila, uttaro’ttaraiii i 
tvam, (^kila yusmani -stuve, -staumi; ni te ikila, yusmakam, 
ksati-sanipurnena i-e ’ti, kila parit6sanena(-ai-i cvam, tava 
yajnarii b'uyahi-o)i vedayami, yadi te ikiLi tvani, -yusman 
vai asya, (kila tasmin (-11), -etat-pratiksya), ava-rurud'a i tasmin) 
yat, (kila, tat-pratiksya yat itavaii, yajnasva ca, stuti-vakmvasya 
(paramart'ah(-6’ sati; [kila, yadi tvam, Asura, kada-caiia, kiiiicit, 
tva - yajfia - stuti -vakmya - pratiksanena ava ~ rurod'a , tatah ( -s 1 
tvam, tad-hetor, uttaro’ttaraiii tavat(-d) b'uyah 'prastuve, 
i-*pra,staumi, -stosyilmi, v.ai], 

1 22 1 60 1 1 He ftavah iftu-patayahi-on, visve mabist'adii, 
ftavanah(-a(, rtasyai-ar-i ftu-patayah, 

(22(61)1 yadi vahi-oi didvesa, 

(22 (62 1 1 yadi manasa, yadi vacasa, xaidi cyautnena, 
(22(63)1 yadi josena, yadi(-y! twice ajosena; (kila, yadi(-y) 
ab'ipraya-purvaiii, yadi va ajiiatva*, anistvai,*^ 

(22(64i) a vah(-6 ’sy-i asva 1 tasmin 1 pra ca, ikila (-6-1 
uttaro’ttaraiii tat-pratl’ksya paritosakaiii 1 prastave i-prastaunii-i, 
ni vadi) futtaro’ttaraiii) vedavami, vadi vah ivo ’svai asya, (kila, 
yadi(-y) asmin, tat-pratiksya), ava-rurdd'a yat tva-yajnasya 


‘ These expressions ‘in thouglit, in word, and in deed’ make it iinpossihle 
that the oiVences referred to were mere ‘remissness in the ritual', althougli tlie ‘means 
of |UstiticatioiT are heic principallv mere ‘praise orpraxer'. that is to sav, ‘|usti- 
fication bv faitli’ in another form. See also RV., V. 85. 7, 8. and VII, 86, the 
whole ol It. 'I'he Rk expands more practieallv the items of offence: but see the 
ever recurring and trulv wonderful Zoroastrian depth ‘in thought, in word, in deed’; 
where did it come froni,^ — through what centuries of religious feeling and resolution? 

’ Where should we place the accent? with these a-pri\ati\e gerunds? ( ajrultvdf?)) 
Recall thaf the negative gerundives have the accent on the final -ya. 

• 
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stutivaktnyasya ca ( avasya-parania’rt'ah i-6’sat) asat(-dl), [d'ti; 
kila, vadi tvaiii tvad-yajna-stuti- *vakmyam prati’ksya yat'a- 
kat’aiiicid ava-rurod'ai.-tatasi-hi, tat- pratiksanena, tvam utta- 
ro’ttaram vise.satahi-oi b'uyah prastaumi i-i’ty iidi) 

1 23 1 65 M Prav'arai, ( kila, so ’haiii svayaiii prakasaiii ) Mahad'a- 
vajnah*' ii-nami?ii k'yapavai*'! i-sumed'a(h)(-a(?)-i-i'stih(-r- 
vaj (-asma-d'arma-vidyaiii prakasaiii k'yapayis\amii, Jarat'us- 
trihi-n*^ i-ahaiiii, videvadij*^ levami, asura-cetahi-tasi ... 
-ki'lal-a-i asurasya d'arma-d'ania- i-n-i -hrdava-b'aktiman (-li)' 
asnii). 

1 23 '66 1 1 Savanaye -a iti, sabda-kalpa’rt'aiii nityaiii piinar 
api; kila s6ma-savi( n i-pratah(-r)-hora '-kalayai, rtavane(-a) rtasya 
(-ar-) rtiipataye, -yajiiaya oa stiiti-vakniyaya itad manasyitvak 
ksnotraya*' i-c 'ti piinah sabdatah tat'a keval.im evaiii); [ki'la 
iinin lajatin niat-prart'ancna(-rn ’t-) ctavat(-di ati-nirband'ena, 
[iro’tsahai niad-d'arma’kanksa-Mntayei-ai, evaiii tadart'ani 
-taiisca yajatan i-iist-i tcna mamo'pari" saiiitosayai, teb'yah(-s) 
saiiitiEstiiii krnavai, karisyanii, -tad-vidya rt'ani evaiii visesa- 
taly-si pravarai i-ai ’ty-i, I'ty adi- .J . . pnisastave ca, — 

i23'67 1 ) Savasaie \5sy;iya ca, rtavane(-a) rtasva(-ar-l rtave, 
iki'Ia (-a r-i rtii-patayei, yajnaya ca, stuti-vaknivava* ca, saiiitosa- 
ksnotrayak pnisastave cai -ar-),rtii-pataye,-vajnaya ca..., pnisas- 
tavc i -a I, 

‘ (.onip.ire R\’.. 111,51,7. t.iv.i pr.imti liv.i sar.i s.irinann .1 \ivSsjnti k.ivTMli 
.suvajnsh; see also avajn.i 

- I tlimk the iJe.i espressed b;. this middle \oiee is not so exclusivelv 

‘I eonless myself .is .i M.izda-\vorshippcr’, .is ‘I eoniess lor m\|Self the Holy 
b.ilth : sec the noniin.tti\es. 'I he nom, miydit, ol course, follme the middle toice, 
.IS in other l.inyu.ipes 

’ bor the term -tri. see .ittii. .iie.itii sc.iv.in'i hetoh in 23 i6o) 

^ ith reyard to the .icceiited vi- 1 will not say that it occurs more olten 
with the eftect ol reiideriny a definition one of ‘opposition ’mir ‘ deprivation ’ rather 
than one of 'discrimination', but notice vidvesah. virupa. \iv.lc, vicrata. and 
tisoka I which should be accentcei on vi-), Sp. 68 is misplaced In the .\v. Text. 
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('23(68)1 rtu-patinSm rtviyanam Ahar-yajatanam; (kila, (-a-) 
ahar-ahah ( -r) ekaikanam ahanaiii sainagryanam ekaikam iva 
(-ai’t-) etavat(-di rtvi'yaiii pft'ak(-g) uddLstanam, -Ahanyanaili 
ca; (^-ki'Ia (-e ’h-) iha(-a-) ahar-hora-* kala-vi'b'aktinam evam, 
pft'ak kill! tu sevana rt'aili seva-vidva- *nusareno ’panitanami, 
Masyanarii ca, Sanivatsarinanaiii ca , ‘Saradaiii yajnaya ca, stuti- 
vakmyaya* ca, saiiitosava (ksnolraya, va (-c 'tv evaiii rupakam 
upapannanaiii vyutpaditanan'i) prasastaye ca . . . [tat saniagrani, 
tad ab'innaiii, prati’ksyai-a-i, asiiia-d'arma-d'vanaiii vi'dcvaiii 
nityam ahar-ahah pravarai, prakasaiii ca k'yapayai (-k'yapayi- 
syami)*'' . . .]. 


** Readers are again reminded that the accentuations are here left evervwliere 
somewhat redundant, tor the reason given, being also iargelv le-applied tiirmigii 
inference frotn anologies. The subdivisions of coniposita may be also more 
minute than is customarv elsewhere. In selecting evjuivalents no especial distinction 
has been made between tlie Sanskrit terms of tlie dilierent periods, thougli the 
Vedic has been generally preferred. The sequence of the wording has been 
necessarily somewiiat warped bv the necessity of following the word-sequence of 
tlie Avesta. .Mv .somewhat excessive and irregular application of sandhi seemed 
also enforced by my unusually numerous subdivisions through commas for the 
; urpose of making the pointing of the ideas more easilv recognised. 

Oversights, chiellv owing to the new procedure, and the distance ol the 
printing, are unavoidable. Some minor omissions have been consciously lelt unno- 
ticed owing to the pressure ot time; — througli some accidental c.uises even slight 
emendations occasionallv entail considerable delav. 

The substance of some of the remarks and notes which appear above m the 
reconstructed Edition of Ihe Avesta text, is here sometimes repe.ited, as this 
Edition of the Sanskrit Equivalents mav be also, in svune works, issiied separatelv. 
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YASNA XXVIII AS AVEgTA AND AS ’^BDA, 


1. {a) ahyS yUs^ nemanh^i ustuiiia zast6 rafce^dhrahy^. ^ , , 

(6) mainyeush v= -yosh)^ inazJi pAtoucviin ( = viyem')^ spe&tahyd ' 

ashd^ vispeflg (= -paash (-?) ) syaothaft. 

(c) vanheush(= -osh) khratdm® mananh6 yk khshnavish^ geush-cha ‘ 

(=goshcha) urvaaem (ruvanem). 

1. ‘ In prayer-piaise.’ Tlie simplest transliteration has been here adopted. 2. The-eua/i of mainyeush, 

is beyond q iestioa a insre a4-u intended to express the «-!-)( of -</ : so that niainyeush = — ynsh. So also of ' 
the -eiish of i: An'mifh. it eq ials -osh. d. Tne ‘o ’ of /){a)uui'o- is caused by epenthetic anticipation of aii‘o’^ 
anti the ‘f ’ is mare false tr.uislit siMtion of the .ancient Ax. — P.iKI. for ‘ y' with its inherent yowel. The ‘a’ of 
p[a)mi is debris left from a re Uin Uiit exjsression of « + u = (it) a : — the ‘ o ’ itself wou'd have sufficed to i 
express ‘ a ’ with the ' a ’ in ep mthesis, but it is better to le ive these bits of debris so that thej can be dis- t 
tinotly recognised as beiiiq whit they are, p'n) oni-ohjc-n must be aljectively or nominally, and not adverbially ^ 
(used, as it stands between rela'e l "euitives ; // is understood from y.indUh in 9 ; from this the ydnlni 
= ydui/ain) of tlie introduetDiy paragraph. VUpedy is merely a graphic diolectically distorted form of viepdnsh‘ 
or possibly (!) usniu!. 4 Afr)it is, as f h ill, in ire c irrect; — hat it is nnsightl/; I here use Axhd .is the wo'd. 
A.ikd is naturally instrumental here, and not voc ; > , refers to the entire action of the Holy Community 

in the cause : — and not so pointedly to the author ol the piece, as I formerly explained Asha is automatically' 
instrument, illy adverbial when eouneoted with forms ineaniin; 'thought' 'word' or Meed.' A voc. is extremely, out 
of place, Ash i nsniiiy syaol'tiid, might be a kind of compositura. 5. Khrathm = ‘understanding’ rather than ‘will- 

Ti'iiusl. With veiionuiii'.^i desife foi‘ this (gift of) gracious help, 0 Mazda, ' 
and stretching forth (iny) h inds (to Thee), I— pray for the first (blessing of (Thy) „ 
Bountiful-^ spirit ; ( — that is), I beseech ^oH Thee) that alP actions (of worth, or ■ 
ritual, of State or iiidividuil (towanl us, or by us) iniy be done) in accordance \ 
with Asha ( Archangel of Thy Hdly Law); and fortius I implore (of Thee) the ^ 
Understanding of Voliuni uiah, Tliy Good Mind in our Toilers, in order that I may ■. 
propitiate Geush Ruvan, the Herd’s Soul (which cries so bitterly to Thee).^ 

1. "Bowing ill praise”, Ve 1. n ca nd, gives ,in a I'led i'lea to tlie mere words ‘‘in prayer for.” 2. Others, , 
"Holy Spirit”, ti wliich I dj not object, Or ‘‘actions tow.irds all” Possibly a neuter — vis'vini ; generalising [ 
the idea. 4. See Y. XXIX. ft repre.sented the entire polity and cause. He practically asks for the actions of | 
Asha and the wisdom of V'ohiimaiiah, 

AS VEDAL 

1. (a) Asya yasi- namas.l (-0-) uttanahastah (-o-) rabhasah (-sa ® hti-dasya 

if>) Manyoy-or), (haye*) (su-Vinedhah (o’) (m.ih^dhah), p'irvyam , 
s'vfiatasya ( ar-) rtena vis'vau, (iirati , vis'vani-va?) chyautn&iii 
(c) Vasoh kritum inanasah .-o) yena kshnavish.i ( ^ni/ goh(-s'-)cha 

(-a-) Stmiinanr. V 

1 The accentii'ition liei’e oimnc i b it eUewU mit pu ^ I ft re tun l.int and othi-rwise irrt^guKrJ— ^ 
see eRp'cialiy the viiMt v.^s uni rhe v^crh's j tti it odier tr.iii^ci ipd jn \v is inteti _l t) au amdogou* 

aeceiit up -n each Avesf i wjtd i’his pi“ce Y'. X.X!VIU appiared in anuth-r form in the Feati;ru3S to the 
Professor [i. von lioth, pitjea l!)J. 4, Mix Mullers morj popular transliteration ia here adopted. 2. I 

pi-eferre.! // ( fii (si ') in th * Pesti^ni'is ; see p I'J J. hm y i,vi as Ut 8^. s.i-aoV- cUnj of yd will do. — 
an I lo^ks m >re Ulcf* the Av. 3. ()ther writers might prefer some other form from the same root; ef, 

Ve lie /'iVi ill a ■ appr.jxiiu it i ra'>Wr- (Wh ) an I rab’ill, 4, ^Htye' is merely 

inserted t) mirk tiie vojitive. .j PieiU difJ'ihhii (?) for form only, to dti liv )* 6. I have elsewhere 
aided rut- to ree.ill /v/, r.iut- as the root, rel iti;d to -a ‘ humming ’ in the ears’ giving the idea 

of ‘ the The ■ un ler.stan Ung' ■ L-hnUil'u expresses the essential element of the Good Mind, ‘ the skill of^ 

the go:)d-miad *1 citizen,’ the agriculturist, through which he might satisfy the ‘ i?jul of the Herds ’ which 
aloud in XlKK. for ’giii tillage ' and good fo.ller. So that, with proper restorations, the identities wi^ 

Ve lie oec )me (Uiiiifes!:. We have chiedy only dialectic **’ for vedic ' h\ for Vedic ‘^'forthe 

relited 'o ;-see /i. ui the two genitive i ; -recall Spanish * Xn/h/isji ’ pronounced ‘ ‘/wart* prottounisd 

Suan^ etc. 
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(a) v3 mazdd ahurS 
{b) maibyd d^v6i* ahvS 
(c) ayapt^ asMfc hachd 


pairi jasM vohfi mananha’ 
astvatas-chd hyat-chS manauh6^ 
y^ish rapeiltd daidifc® hvathre.® 


1 This expression ‘I who’ is very characteristic in this chapter. 
. IS also important. 


It occurs sporadically elsewhere, which 


2 FoAil ts of course instrumental, expressing the spirit of his approach to Ahura, A voc. is 

* r place ; -see also the form. He approaches “with a good state of mind”, and not * in company 

witn an Archangel ,-and so throughout -though he may be ‘mspn-M’ by the Archangel of -‘Good Will” These 
are t e crucial questions ; How far shall we personify ? ; and in personifying should we ever omit to express 
>tne interior idea ? Here let me once for all object to ‘di-scontinuity ,’ i e. to all non-consecutiveness as 
I ■ Manah, cannot be absolutely meaningless, even as proper names, in one line and mean 
1 etc., in the next. In the later Avesta the interior sense is often lost. To write AsAo, 
Vohu Manah would be a,n unwarrantable affectation and wholly uncritical. The Authors never intended to use 
foreign expressions. This has never been thoroughly thought out. Asha. V. M. etc. are foreign expres- 
sions to us. We shyuld write * the Good Mind,’ ‘sovereign Power ' etc. 

3 Infin. for imperv. ’ 

4 Notice the religiously-philosophical depth, -seldom or never so expressed before at such a date. 

6 Isnotdaidifreally doidydt? -i as Av.-Pahl-<^*V(V) «.tl, iiliT.n H.dt mv .1 isuldfi.t f. 

long & (f). 

6 HvAthri to htan.- 


Transl. And therefore, 0 Ahura Mazda, Life-Spirit-Lord, the wise one 
. (Great-Creator), 1 (inspirfd) by Vohumanah (Archangel of Thy Good Mind), 
I approach You, and beseech of You to grant me those attainments-of- 
•ureward (vrhich appertain) to both the worlds, to that of the body, and to that of 
the mind, -and which are to be derived from Asha (Archangel of Just Law 
inspiring righteous deeds), by means-of-which he (that personified Justice) may 
introduce (those) who are their- recipients into welfare-and-beatitude. 


I To ‘th* Wise one , so with others, — 1 object only to its more abstract tone as being less probable. 


AS VEDA. 

2. (a) (Aharp) yah (- 0 ), vah(-o) (haye) su-medhah (- 0 ) (raah^dhah (-A) ) 

... ,, , asura, pari-gachchhai vasun^. manasft : 

( 0 ) Mahyam dfivane [sta, kila dattaf-S-))] asvoh (-r), asthanvatah f-^- 
. cha (iariravatah ( i-) cha yat (-chj-cha manasah 

(c) (Phalani (-y) Sptani (-y) rtH (rte) iachS. irtena saha), y&ih 

rabhatah (-to asma-vratani (-y-) upagrahan) dadhydt suar (svar, 

svarvati svargasukhe sanaudan). 
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XXVIII AS A’^STA AND AS»Vfii>A. 


8. (a) ye v5 ashAirfy^* maivas-^hfi vohii ap(a)t 5 urvim (-viyem)*/ 

{b) mazdaA^oM* a^rera y(A)§ifey6 fchshathifeto-chA* aghzhaonvamnem' ( 

C«) var(4)4at^^' raf(e)dhi^i zavefig (= -Ydnsh) . 

. jasat^.® ; 

i ?-■ 

* ^ 

1 Exactly the Veilio uxpresMon ‘weave’ a surpassing chant to you. Ci.......uviih (-r) arkam /ntirdyc.. | 

2 (iidra was ap^rvya — a 3 ='most e.xcellent’; here the term is applied to the chant, or else adverbially. I, 
.3;, I fear that the 'V^ise One’ sounds rather too abstract, yet my objection is not strong; I prefer, ^ 

Mg^ddh j^9«‘tfae Great Creator’, though ‘mazddin’, fern, occurs as = ‘ wisdom’ elsewhere. ' • 

■t Notice the extreme difficulty in rendering the abstract noun kli^hnlUrem here as the personfied 
A<nhavgel; — mone seem to attempt it; — yet if it is absolutely sure that khshatkra is being here used in its* ; 
ioteriqr lat^uiug.as the 'kingdom’, how is it possible that the composer uses jiathic A dia, vohu nanah, etc., in , 
otjiier than thi? same interior sense even when used as proper names. Ar(a}maiti can also not here mean . 
•^e'esg'th’,— so seldom, if ever, in the G5.tha. ‘Zeal’ in the ‘Saiutly agriculture’ is the sense. The ‘active energy' i 
^^aipd’j am- to (=to plough) as in aratraia. 

5 See ishotii, for akshonyamdiiam (?); recall (non-) ‘fluens respublica.’ ^ 

6 Some might prefer Jugatd (sic) as the 3d. sg. imperf. med. conj. used: — 'let Aramaiti come’. 


TransI- OAsha* (Archangel of the Holy Law), and Thou, Vohumanah, ^ 
(of the Good Mind), I will weave (my hymn) to You, (b, c) (and) to Ahura 
Mazda in a manner unsurpassed, for all of whom Aramaiti (Archangel of the * 
Holy Zeal) is causing the imperishable Kingdom to-advance; — (and while !.< 
6itt6r' na^ iSup^llOattcms to you), com'e ye (here) to my calls to aid:— 


j Wherever ‘‘dVia” is here used by me without adding “Archangel oi the Law of Truth and Ritual’.^ 
oif thS f»e, fet it he nidefstood- ttiat I regard the reader as already fully apprised that the word is never ' 
w;ithoat its interior seuse being borue iu miud, and this even when it expresses a proper name, 
in .fapt ,1 apologise for the use of Atsha, as a foreign word. The Author would not have used the English (foreign) , 
‘tiW of Ttuth’ etc., nbt evPn the Sinskrit rfa, vnsu m«nah . — As well might I use Aifta in my Sanskrit 
translatioDi expecting to be oaderstood by a person 'not previously apprised, (1 make an exception here.) ^ 

A^j VEDA. 

4 

Si- (tf) (Ab?afm ynh(-o) vah (vo), (h^ye) rta, (arkam (roham)) vaySni, 

manah (-^)'cha vasu -yo’phr-) aphrvyam,^ ' 
(b) (Su-) medhasam^ (-ase) (mahadham — (-dhe sur-) ) asuram (Aya) , 

yebhyahi kshatram (-n-)-cha* (A) *ak6hoiiyauidnam,® (( ? ) iti, 
kila (-a-) akshiyamanam) 

(irf)' yftf'dhati (-;^/ afTarfi'atih (-I*); — a me rabhase (-a) (hti-daya, upakaraya, ^ 

tasya hetoh (-r mana) havah (a)gachchhata. 
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XXVIII AS AVESTA ANITAS I^A. 

^ urvanem (ruvanem) mefl‘ (gairtm) dadS hatlvtS. 

mananhA 

ashish-cha sy(a)othnanam vidush® mazdS ahurahyft 
yavat is^li tava*-chS avat khs^i C-a-)eshe^ aahabyA , 

• 

nf 

> 1 It is now more the fashion to connect »ien.= Me»g as equalling man-.mana^ with dadhi ; ‘ I turn the 

attention of my soul to ‘awaking’ (or ‘to praising’). HArdty me ny=manA gen or as=«/nrtrti acc. More might be 
said for as ideogram for or mdiin- a-' in a i«(i«d-/ 7 aiiv=‘At)ode of Song', ‘Heaven’. Or the variant 

gairtm might be preferable nie/ig-)gairim, the ‘(Heavenly) M.ount Abode’, though the concept' Mount Albdtj’ 
seems to be later. See manf-yuro at 45,8, 50,4; but garo (d) mane at 51, 16. 

2 Notice the close personal piety of the ideas 

3 Notice the mere ancieut Vedic Ist singulars in -d here, so. often, as against-kni, or -dnit. 

4 Some prefer & ixe^'to wish for anha\ but such an influ., hardly goes so well with a genitive like 
bhwje, ; -see, however, the throng of Vedic dative iuflnitivea in V’; yet see again(o)lg6an( in this 2s,7,9 and in 
jO la)hhl is better as the loo. (adverbially) ‘in prayer for Asha’. He does noc pray to -learn' ho v to ‘ wish for 
Asha’, but already having that wish and knowing the rewards he expresses his determination ‘to teach’ or ‘to 

llearq (further in order ‘to teach’ in the wish for Asha). 


(jd) 

(P) 

{c) 


Transl. (Yea, I will approach You with my supplications', I 'who am 
I directing my soul’s attention to an awakening ^ (?), knowing full-well (as I do), 
' the rewards of the (ceremonial and moialj actions (]yre6cribed> by^ Ahura Mazda 
(and also the rewards bestowed by Him.) So long as I am able and may have 
the power (of place and time, of means and opporiunity) so long will 1 (thus 
knowing) teach (or ‘learn to teach)’ Your people concerning those holy rewards 
to be gained by them) in the desire for Asha (the coming of the Archangel of 
Thy Law, to inspire them to those deeds, and so induce those blessings). 


1 Or, ‘I who am delivering my soul the (Heavenly) Horae Mount,’ so reading yairim, “(whither all the 

redeemed must pass),” S.B.E, i.e. “I who deliver my soul to (Heaven) ('O’; eo the Pahl. trl. ; eeo 

i above. 

2 Not of course knowing the renatde "through Ahura” or “5y meonx «/ Mazda.” Ahura ootrid selddin 
stand in an instrumental in such a sense. 

AS VEDA. 


4. (a) (Ahajp) yah(-ya) ^tmfinani manah (tDo) (?) gke^ (mAha-giriqi vA) 

vasunA dadhe satrA manasft 
(6) Pitih(-r)2 [(?) iti, kila, phalani puny An i] chyautnanAm (aham) vidvan 

(•nt-(?)) Bu-medbasah (-so’s-) asurasya 
^ (tf) YAvat(-d) iiai tata ( ni^^ cha t&vat (-chchh-)iik6hai( A;.?) )e6he(-a) rtasya. 


1 To gr- •to awake ; consider also gr='to sing,’ ‘to utter praise’; also yire, and giraye ; cp. giri-kihit . — 

2 Rtih^ehUh, but in Sanskrit it has not that meaning ; possibly ‘adverse attack' may suggest ven- 
geance, <**hi also meaning the ‘ recompense of 

Cp. for form only, braudni: recall UuUi, etc. 
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YASNA; XXYIII AS AVJESTA AND ^S*YEDA. 

6. (a) ashd kaV thva darCe'sSni, manas-cha vohA v(a)edemaii/-® 

(6) g^t^uTcha^ ahurai* sevishtai sr(a'oshem cha'’ mazdS,i 

(c) anfk mattiia niazishtem vauroimaidi® (va\are-) khialstiS. hizv^. ^ 

‘ * 1. jSTni, like ‘When’ in Kng'ifh and other languages, is probably here the eipression of earnest expeo-^ 

tatiOB-- shall 1 see thee ?' equals -shall 1, iudeed, see thee V 

’ 2 Hardly emphatic aE=-l, as especially jutrlligeiit ‘iully recognsiiig’ i. . 

3 G(itu=‘way’ in V'ed ; yet neit ebewheie in Avesta and Upon Behistun (g Uhiim: a«=‘throne . ‘seat 

4 1 return to iny queiy whether aliutai may not be really — nhurdytt, i as Fahl. — Av. y with inherent 

•a’; see the metre here; recall the i ita subecupt i au > rre -j 

^ 5 Some wiitei-8 joetiy fear to accept tne beautiful s“r.se ‘Obedience the way to Ahura . The idea ot 

^obedience’ murt, howexer, he <iominaut even if we render ‘ to Ahura most bountiful to the obedien/ 

‘ the obedient saint , or -the obedient thr. ng’- iree a so Y. 33, 4-5. where si\a)oshem follows an asrashtim,-- , 
approximately pioiing that ‘obeuieiice’ noi nieiely ‘ihe obedieiit was the idea present. See also the adj* 
‘gieatest’ there in 33, 5 as here in see o.n'ushtdiS also in 44, 13. See also Y 45, 5, where sr^a^osheni must 
mean ‘Obedience’ and not -the obedient,' and is so lendered by all; so mazishlem the ‘ greatest’ here may -well 
refer to the greatest’ thing, ‘obedience’ see Y. 33, 5. Iwo accusatives, one of them understood,— the ‘Heeding 
(of (lod or Alao’), 

6 vavaremaidi ‘may we teach’, or ‘may we hold off^ Here we have a fine caee to illuetrate my 
eontentioD, which i» that we may olu n siUclteiy oifu i u.t \iev s il the latt pi int of the meaning while we 
accept the same identical liteial wcnis. We aie net ciitain -whii h fti ft of (he wcud ‘to/ ' to apply. "VVe may 
have here an example if a snpeiior incantstiin ; wilh this nanlLia wena.t il e nu si bold ott the inficels 1 I 5 
flesh-devourers, with tongue’; see S. B. E. XXXI.— or ‘we may cause the polluted ones to believe on the 
greatest Sr(a;osha (or on ‘Mazda’)'. 


■ - "• 1. 

Transl. — 0 Asha (Archangel of the Holy Law), shall I, indeed, see Thee, 
and Vohumanah (The Good Mind), 1 finding b( th the Throne of command) and^ 
Srialosha^God’s Heeding Ear and man's, or the throng obedient) to the most’* 
beneficent Ahura -Slazda -with that Manthra-of Reason will we cause (even)th'e 
Khrafstra-polluted ones (the infidels) to choose* that greatest one (Sr(a)osha, 
God’s Heeding Ear and man’s). 


1 Altematives: ‘ AVill we caute the polluted ones to believe (so the Psbl.) on the grestfst Ontf ‘ 
(‘Sraosha’, or on ‘ .Ahura’i? ' or again, most ciiticaliy (peibaps of all. so in S. B. E. XXXl ). “W ill we the most 
hold off with tongue the infidels as Khrafstras (flesh-devouring fiends )?” The “conversion of the polluted”! 
sounds rather advanced for the period ; — better ‘hold them oil'. 

AS VEDA, 


5. (a) (Haye) fta, kat tvfim darifini, manah('i)-cha vasu ( (-v) aham) 

vedamfirah ( o)-*, 

(b) G^tum (-fl)cha ( (-e-), iti kila, sadman (-n ) cha, rfijfisanam) afurfiya, 

iavi.'-hthliya sranshtim (-n-) cha (su-^medhase; — 

(c) Anena mantrena mahishtham (-tham vfi) *vavrimahi (0(-e)^ (vavrmahe) ‘ 

kravih-(*r)'a^itFn (-r^^ (iti, kila (■& ) apurySn (-n-) jihvfi (-ayft)., 


1 Recall for approximate form varritmahi : (-r + »= -rf); — recall eatPinah*. 
I Or klp.{lealpa-)-{-&-)-aiUfn; — ihmM hehrpem. 





YASNA XXVIII AS AVESTA AND AS VEDA. 

»• 


(a) vohvl gaidi* inananha daidi^ ashd-dS darCe''gdyli7 (’6 ?) 

{b) ereshvaish td ukhdhaish mazdd zarathushtcai (a)ojanhvat raf(e;nd 
(c) ahiuaibya-chd ahurd ya d(ai)bishvat6 dv^a)5sh.i* taurvaydmd. 


1 Notice that MmlIu could be besou^jht to 'coiaa’ : see elseisrhere, and at Y. 23,3. Vohi% m. ii obriousljr 
adrerbial inatr. aud not fur the uom. 

‘ 2 Mora original than dehi, 

3 Or dar{e)gayo voc. sg. m. ‘0 thou eteriiul' (lit •loiig-lived’j. The Vedic expression dong bred’ refera to 
Indra in the .sense of ‘Etomal'. Notice the metre at line. (u). \Vas u.jt — ‘fli re iiiy-trdyx ('t); recall again the iota 
subscript. 

' ' 4 The foes were military in the war-feuds, but belli.; especially animated by the Evil One, their hosti- 

lity had an infernal element. iUe hymn was uut purely •academic’. 


Transl. Come thou, OAliura M;iz.l i (the Life- Spirii-Lord, the Wise 
i'One, Great-Creator i, come* (to me) io grace, (tliat is, with Vohu -\Ianah as thy 
' Good Mind),^ aud de Thou, who bestowest ashi gitt.s, (the righteous gifts, the 
, ^Archangel’s gifts) bestow alike long lasting life’ on me ; ib)and by means of 
^iuThy lofty* words iinpicb Toy [jowertul j ey iaepiri helj) to Z imthu shtra,* 
8 (o) and to us, 0 Ahuca, whereby we may repel the deaJish-hostilities of the 
foe. 


1 Referring to the prayer for him in the previous strophe. 

. 2 Personifloatiou is not here so fully pronounced ; — it is guirded in this sense bv the previous strophe, 

i/ni by the entire piece. 'V. M ' is nowhere Accha.igel with a moauiugless uaiuo. llaidly here ‘ in company with 
Uis Archangel’. 

3 Or ‘O thou External’. 

4 Or, “With Thine ‘holy words’, ‘true words’.’’ 

5 This strophe seems to be put into the mouth of Vish'4<ipa ; not that V’. was the author here ; see the 
next strophe where Z. takes up again the first personal. I’lns r,-fereace to Z. in the third personal hardly 
precludes his authorship here. Z. was undoubtedly the chief composer. 

AS VEDA. 

6. (a) vasuna (a)gadhi rnanasd, dehi (haye(?)) rta-dhilh (-d) dlrghAyo 

fdirghdyutvam-vl.)* 

■ . (6) Rshvaih(s) tvam ukthai'i(--', su md lha'>(-o). Jar itliushtraya (-au-) 

oj asvat,-dr’ rabhah (-a-)-(iltiJ.im upakiram), 

' (c) Asraabhyain (-ft-) cha,(-ii-) cdsura, yena *d riijhatah/tf'! (dve.shiaah(-no 

V • va) dveshansi tftrvema. 


1 Haye is inserted only to mark the possible vocative ; so elsewhere throughout. 

2 Indra is also ‘ijaivani—' 
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YAsiiJA xxvrri as ay^sta and ab.vuda. 

7. (a) daidi aah^' t^m a^tna* vafiheash (= -bsh) SyaptS iiiananh6; 

(6) daidi t(!l Ar'a)mait5,^ vishtasp^i (a)e9hem^ maibya-cha,- g 

(c) dds t'^, mazda khshaya-cha,® ya ve mathra srev(a)ema'’ rada. 

1 Daidi seems an older form than dehi. The question arises whether AshA be not always in form an ‘ 
instr. with inherent nom. or voc. Otherwise of course AxhA may be here as voc. a masc. 

•4 Notice the intended (?) alliterationa » 

3 After tA the roe. — ti looks more natural than — ft : — see the other vocatires. Though Ar(a)mtr(tt 
looks reasonable, 

4 See (a)Uhem in the undoubted sense of ‘prayer’; recall strophe 4. See the vivid personality, proving ; 

lontetaporaneotis actualities. i 

5 -Snd sg. imperv. or Voc. sg. masc. 

_ 6 Some might read ‘trevlm’ as ‘srevyam,’ slcc., with ‘nidtln-n’ as nom. sg. m. : drddd as 1st sg. conj. hot. ■ 
There is the question whether Avestic sru — does not at times mean ‘ make bear ’ aside from the causative, it * ■ 
leems quite singular that the Pahlavi ■■<rAliin shoiiM mean ‘proclaim’ — See the same peculiarity inverted with * 
•egard to Av. guth-‘ta hear’ whereas Indian ghmh=Ao roar’, etc. 

[(Notice the same incisively personal expression throughout, — seethe Festgruss at p. 194. A great * 
kvesta-vedist used'to say that these strophes were to him th(! coavincing proof that the Giithas were hymns 
vritten at the time when the events alluded to transpired; and I add, in the crisis of a civil or inter-tribal war, » ^ 
.triiggle to secure the political power. How ridiculous becomes the supposition that they were written close 
ipon the time of Christ when the language had been Pahlavi for centuries )] ^ 

Transl. O Asha (Archangel of the Truth, — the Holy Law — ) bestow on me \ 
this reward, — the attainedprizes of Vohu Manah’ (the Good Mind of my 
intention an i devotion). * 

(A) And do thou, (3 Aramaiti (Archangel of the Holy Zeal), grant to 
YishtHpa and to me’ our wish; — 

((?) May’st Thou, 0 Ahura, vouchsafe aud provide’ that whereby we ^ 
.nay (fully) hear (to proclaim) Your benignant words.* , 

l See once more the dilfiiuUy of “’the angelic personiSoation.” “The Good Mind of the faithful who 
am the reward '* is the foremost idea. An eminent Vcdist would most certaihly have here rendered “the ' 
eirarjg of the Good Man” 

4 Z. as the author. 

9 Or, “do thou grant, O Mazda and ruler.” ' . 

4 Or again, with anothtr text, “ that I may, as thy manthra-speaker, cause thy message to succeed.’ 
fotice how little th-se variants affect what we most treasure in these hymns, which is the depth and vitality of f 
le moral-religious ideas. 

AS VEDA. ■ . 


fa) behi, (diaye) rta (tvam, kila tava'tanute)— haye tava(-a-)atmabhfiva ' 
s&kshdt (’Ch) chetasd ('o) iva krta(-te) ; dehi tdm ftioi ^ 
(iti, kila. phalam punyam) vasoh (pha]ani(-y)) dptani manasah,* 

(6) DeTii, tvam, aramate', Vishtdspaya (-ai-) esham (artham prdrthitam) ^ 

mahyam ( nvchai-r 

Cc) b£fb,,”3) tvam, (sulmiihah, kshaya'cha, itat ("d) )yena vah (*vo) mant* 

rdn (pravachandrtham(-n) irnuydma’ (^ravayema) rddho ddh. < 


I Or -tyA reading— W- 

S Or ‘yen% vah («a) iniitvii (,h) s'favai/tna ... — or 
ddM (-Ami, ArAlKayimi),^ao with differing Av, text, N. B. 


again, 'yena vah (•/) iravyam mantramt (-d) 
— See 04tha8, (Jomm. 
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YA.8NA •XXViri AS A'UESTA AXD AS YEDA. 


4*8. (a) vai»isht 0 in thva (= thvaiu) vahishta/ yem asha vahishtS haz- 
W (a)osh 0 m* 

i (b) ahurem yasS® v^unush’ (= vavanush) nardi (= nare) frash(a)oshtrai 

maibyS'-chS 

(r) y(a)eibyas-cha it ranh5nh6i( = -ef vispai yave vanheush (= -osli)* 

manaiibb,® 


f'> 1 Again intentional ( ? ) alliteration. The acc, forms here are idiomatic irregularities. 

2 Very Vedic. 

3 Note well again the frequent Ist pers. sg. in - i, occurring throughout as against — dmi , — they are 
ifpore ancient and Vedic. 

^ 4 Lost nasalisation, aa often, — see the Inscriptions. 

5 Hardly a first personal here as in aiptuhi ( ^pdie ) after the expression of a 'prayer’, — see also 

6 Notice again the ever-constant difficulty of rendering V. M. merely as Vohu Manah Va6 Archangel, 
ith loss of the incisive meaning of the words ; — so throughout the Gathas. Vohu MamO) is also a foreign 
ord to us, not to be used in such a translation Imagine again Z. using even a Vedic word in his Avesta hymn. 

Transl. (a,b) That best of gifts, therefore do I beseech of Thee, 0 Thou 
^)6st one, Ahuva, one in svill, (as Thou art) with Asha (Archangel of Thy Holy- 
Law), likewise the best (of spirits), desiring (it, as I now do) for the heroic 
ll rash''a)oshtra, and fir me, (c) upon whom verily raay’st Thou bestow it for all 
/ihe age (and dispensation) of Thy Grood Hind* (the duration of Our Holy Cause 
otice established and supreme). 

I Another introduced the idea of the -b.'st-gift' or ‘heft thing' from line (a) here as understood ; —it 
seema rather remote and compare V. :l),-f. wli're >• ih occurs as exceptionally expresgire of a 

‘continuouB state’ 

' AS VEDA. 


8.. (a) Vasishtham tvitm, (haye) vasishtha, yam (iti,yah;-a)rt 0 na vasishthena 

saiosham (iti,kila, tvamyah(ya) rtena sajoshah (-o’s-) asi(-y-) asasi) 

(b) Asuram yAsS^ (-ami, imam esha-(A-)-artham) vavanvaii nare 

*Phrashoshtr^ya mahyam (-u-) cha* 

(c) Yebhyah(-i)-cha(-e-) id rAs^se^ viivasraaD yugaya" vasob(-r) manasah. 


• 1 yachchhdifii in the Festgrusa. 

2 See the ‘personality’ again. 

3 Recall rdsate. 

4 Aa there was an ind. {he.) side-by-side with srasui/n, so there may have once been an ind 

lii'fdya. 

ff f 5 One might f inn a Sanskrit vici’, see iiipu' to ?d yu, more like the Gothic ; see niyava-, though yug- 
'iaokaas if it were also kindsed to unite.’ 
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YASNA XXVIII AS AVESTA AND AS,VBDA. 


♦ 


9. (a) andish vS n6it ( = neb), ahura mazda, ashem-ch^S y^n&ish^ ^arn(a)Sm&' ^ 

(b) manas-cM hyat^ vahishtem, y6i( = ve) ve ydithim\( = yath-) daserna*' t 

( dahmf (?) ) stiitim ; 

(c) y^zhem zevishtydnhO (a)esha*-khshathi'ein-cha savanh&m. ' | 

1 Here personification becomes more pronounced. 

2 From this I supply ■ ’ in strophe 1 as in agreement with p(a)ourviyem; see it likewise repro- 

duced, in the later but still ancient introductiouj as yanxm = y&nyain. 

3 Is not /))/((? conceivably —‘quod,’ (***kvod )?»»(// =//) is constantly miswritten for »(mm=u)' 


The h seems difficult ; — it was probably a mere rough breathing unless the two, hy — =quo — . j 

4 Or datima, see the metre. 

5 (4) es/ifl-is a better reading than (a) 0 s/io ‘the wish and the power’. This form has its bearing upon ^ 
strophe 4; which see. 


Transl. (a, b) On account of those-boons-of-streugthening-grace (and in 
our prayers for them) may we not anger^ You, O Aliura Mazda, nor Asha' 
(Archangel of Thy Law), nor Yohumanah fThy Good Mind, by defect of^ 
utterance), since we have (indeed. -made-(manifold)-efFort in the tenfold (chorus) 
of (Thy) praisers; — ‘ 

(<?) Be’ Ye most-swiftly- furthering toward-the-One-king**over-his wish as‘ 
regards these successes (or ‘toward the one praying for blessings, and for their 
coinpleted-acquisition). ^ 

^ “ ““ V 

1 •“ Through conscious or unconscious defect in the method of our worship”. Such a tone is more 
consonant with the pagan spirit than with thatenf the G4tha, so that in S. B. E XXXI, I was inclined to read, 
“animated by these blessings may we not anger you,’’ but see Yasna I. 50 — 67. 

2 Or ‘Ye are the. ^ 

3 Notice the-word as impissibly ibMcribing the Archangel. Kecall the asUraAyd “the not 

feeble* potentate of XXIX. ( 

AS VEDA. 


9. (a) Ebhih( - r ) vah (vo) ned, asura (8u-)naedhah( -a), rtam(-n-) -cha' 

(rta cha) y^naihC — r) hrnayema *(?) iti, kila, ned yah (voW 
*harayema ( ? ), krodhayema), 

(6) Manah(-^)-cha yat^-d) vasishtham (asif-y) asasi (-i-), iti, kila, 
haye, tava ? tanute (-a-) iva sdkshat (-ch) chetas^ krte-(-vayam,) 
ye vah (-vo) yetima daiame (da^i, dasme) stutHm ; 

(c) Yuyam (-n-) javisth^sah (-so javanatam^h ( stha (-a )abhi) ) esha- 
kshatram(-n-) cha iavasam (kila, tarn asma-rajftnam bhhyisthaip' 
tasy4(-o-) udyogini prayatne prajdvayatha). ’ « 


YASNA**XXVIII AS aVesTA AND AS VEDA. U 

iJlO. (a) lit yeng ash&t-chai v6ista(= vesta) vanheush (= -oshOehA 
lit dSthefig manaiihd 

J (6) erethveflg,'^ mazd4 ahur^, (a)eibyo perena apanaish k^mem ; • 

(cj at Ve khshmaibya asiin4 v(a)eda hvar(0)thy4 vaifltyA srava. 

* l JJotice that the personification of and V, M. is hero only at all possible when we realise that 
L their very existence as asha and V. M- implied living holiness'. All here abamlon mere angelic personification, 
t 2 —«/jy is really = d /1 or — thronghoiit-soiuetiiues for — ,i«/, — 


i Transl. (a,b) Whom, therefore, Thou knowest, 0 Mazda Ahura, to be 
the holy creatures’^ of Vohumanah (Archangel of Thy Good Will), and from 
asha|;(as their sanctity )^,to- these do-thou-till up desire with-iiheirj-results attained, 
(c) For I have known Your (inspired) words to be never- void ot-their- 
. ' effect, reaohing-(ever)-well their aim,* victorious (for our weal). 

— [(Alternative ; “What gifts thou knowest to be the holy gifts of a Good 
, Mind, from these do thou fill (our desire through acquisitions (of them) ; for I 
i' have known your (revealed) words to be to you never-void-of-their-eff’ect^ 
« regarding-(our needful) food*, and for (other) objects (most) desired;].’ 


, 1 The ‘ordinances’ or the ‘established laws’;- It is hardly necessary to take as meaning ‘‘the 

1 ^ever”. 

2 Hardly ‘from the 'Archangel .fslnt’ as if imparting information. 

* ‘Food vras then as now the supreme question, ifarathiishtra first canonised the man who grows | 
wheat ;-mu8t we not revert to him V 

3 They will “ fill desire.” 

i The alternative, while, as ever in all the alternatives, it may vary the literary point, does not affect 
the main idea. ‘Food’ was, as ever, the ‘first question’ | 

AS VEDA. I 

10._ (a) At(-d) yaLfi (yani (va)) (-ar-) rtit (-chl-cha vettha vasoh(-:^)-cha j 

d&dan (() (adhanani, datani) manasah((-o) 
(b) J^tavanah( o) (.^) (rtWani vS, (haye) suyinedhah ( o, ’s-j asura (-ai-), ; 
ebhvah (ebhih) prna' ((-{!•) asina-prayatnaihi,-r)) ap^naih (-nanam 

hetoh); kfimam^ 

' (c) At(“d) vah(-vo) yushmabhyam aiftnani* veda svarth.'Jni^ vantyani,)/ 

I (k&martham prarthitain vanishthani), sravansi. 


1 'Whether pr/id fhould be so accented : see i-r/d, tr/zd (Delb. ) 

2 ilotice kdmeni in its full sense ; -Jrd«'< in Tt . t-’ is net so j rclable as n ereh ( qnallit g ‘earnestly.' 

3 To (a)jd7/o=(non)-‘emptine68’, svnya — 




4 To weli-ieaclnrg thur aini'. Oi Icih vh g tl e lihl. ’ns and hk icr oiir food supplies” 

}. hvr-, hiCTole 0) -t-Histiig 111 clitwiiig’and so foi ‘eating.’ Consider ahojhrai -.j/ival- forfoimcnly, 


in d. 

ith the id’ea of ‘heating’. 

5 So for taintyd (mere fiiginal acc. pi. nt.; to toh’— to acquire ; see the suffix— in an aptya, etc 

iBiidtr also vSnehtidni. 


c 




l2 YASNA XXYIII AS AVESTJA AXD AS VBBA. ^ ’ 

11. (a) ye aish ashem^ nipanhe manas-chA, vohu yav(a)etaite. ^ 

(b) tvem mazdA ahura fro mA si.sh^ thvahmat v(a)oclianhe 

(c) manyeush — yosh)- hacM thva dnha yaish a afihush p(a)ourvy6 

, bavat.* 


1 Notice afrain the continuous necessity for recognising Asha as a quality, or better as a quality embodied 
in the faithful citizen, the Archangel could not be lield ‘in protection.' Asha is here the ‘Sanctity ot the Land' 
embodied in the Holy Community, an Motiaichi'i rohu equals the saint replete with the inspirAion of Ahura’s 
Good Mind. Cp. again 49,1 ('. 

2 Si'Siiinhtn miiinijii ('/). i 

3 In view of Y. 30, it seems difficult to avoid the plain sense here. — We can hardly see a -new world’ or 

‘excellent dispensation here, or take fully and exclusively as an iinproiier conj. with fut sense. P{ri)nurvija— 

means ‘prior’ beyond all question in such connection, emph.atically referring to the past rather than to the future, 
while ‘ creations ’ is a ‘choice’ theme everywhere in Avesta and is just here especially in point. Upon it is based 
all obligation and authority. Y'. oO should heie fellow. , 


Transl. (.Yea, I approach Thee with my prayers), I, who through-these- 
means (of grace) would protect Asha’ (as the S[)irit of Thine Holy Tribes* and 
Law), and Vohu Manah (likewise embodied in Thy Saints) for-ever-(for this* 
reason) — teach Thou me forth, 0 Mazda Ahura, to proclaim (to Thy Folk) from j 
Thy (most holy) Spirit (as) with Thy mouth, how the first world arose (and how' | 
it may be; i.e. ‘may recur,’)* t i 


1 He could not wish to “protect the Archangel’’. t 

2 So Vnhn. must be here again "finhodied in the saint”. 

3 So, venturing to adil, holding that thi.s idea may alternatively fit the context the more aptly, in case' 

that, as some think, hnval were also somewhat felt as iuiprop. conj. in a future coni sense. Yet see the theme A 
‘creation.’ Y. XXX follows naturally upon thi.s a.s Y. XXIX. precedes it, , 


AS VEDA. r 

11. (a) (Aharn) yah (ya) ebhih (-r (/) ) rtam. nipase,^ manah (-s'-)-cha vasu 

yugdya- (-a ) ananta-kA,laya, . 
{h) Tvam, (haye) su-medhah, (-o’s-), asura, pra-u (pro) mS, ^isha* 1 

(siks]ia3'a (0 ) tvadiyat (-d) vacaset 

(f) Manyoh(-s) sacha (salia (?)) -tvena (?/ tvadiyena (,-a) asA, yaih ( -r) ‘ 

a (-a-) asuh purvyah (-yo’bh-) abhavat.® ' ! 


1 lo the aor. .stem /mvo — , but merl. Xoticr this first sing. med. here first suggested by the Pahl. to be ! 
closed with the other 1 st singular merk’s, in — , cited by W hitney ni'chfise, rhjast\-yaJo^c ; so better than as an^* 
infin. (for imperv. with some);— see the very charact.'rist'ic lirst persotnals thibiighont.' Here the Pahlavi trans ! 
lator first made this acutely critical suggestion, interesting, even if it be not really correct: — it is most i 

V 

Could we form a i/itrat Ui to i/u see etc. 

Pishii — to the o’ nor. stem s/'^hn — , see the iinperv.'s to the ‘o’ aor., vidn, etc. ; or sihshaya, to sat. ‘ 
So formable from the one occurrence ■tiidbliih’. , 

Or 6 /( 010 / as iiijpiep. conj. ;^Jt is requested that this piece he studied only in eonnection with , 

S. B. E. XXXI, If, ‘(7. Galhas If!);- -'.'4. lleth’s Fistgiuss. 1.^93. 7,. D. M. C. 1911-12 (Y. XLIVin Sanskrit), the 
Wus6on 1912 (Y. XXIX m Sarskiit', Z. H. M. G Y XXX in Sanskiit 1914, Mnseon (Y. XXXI in Sans- 
krit, ].9l4), and the I jclicraiy of the Gathic Language of the Zend Avesta, 191.3. (See also YASNA I in its’ 
SfiBsk lit (fjHiialdt. Ajjerdix, Ihlt). Btsdeis will kindly condone niisprints and defective trausliteratiqn 
tijiic h wue ii evitslle tying to disttnee. and the absenceof some types, t , 


possible. 

2 

3 

4 

5 


« 
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conclt:*;ding remarks. 

Here are eleven strophes, each containing three lines of seven plus nine 
yllables, with the constant caesura; — say about five hundred and twenty 
syllables, and out of the whole mass scarcely more than one or two of the words j 
are disputed as to the original root-meaning, for which also almost identical! 
Sanskrit equivalents are readily available. In fact by ‘ merely restoring’ the | 
now shattered Avestic forms, the 4 vesta becomes of itself nearly Vedic Sanskrit, | 
while valuable alternatives ofter themselves with the few obscurities ; — thej 
forms as well as the roots likewise present little difficulty when scientifically! 
deciphered. Even the wranglings among experts as to the last pointing of thej 
ideas is hero largely excluded, when we are not so unreasonable as to expect' 
minute unanimity. | 

And here I am obliged to insert a remark which does not concern the exact' 
scientific elucidation of this chapter as an isolated relic of antiquity. It is this — 
and it vitally concerns the history of moral-religious-philosophy. Let the reader 
note it well What gives this chapter with the rest of the Gflthas their inestim- 
'able position as the earliest documents of interior, that is to say, of ‘ real' 

■■ jeligion, and of the ‘ moral idea, ’ making them the first^ documents in this 
‘ higher criticism,’ is here not touched by any differences in the last pointing of 
the literary sense ; — it is all unavoidably included in almost every strophe. 

l If the Avesta oithodojy and eschatology largely coincides with that of the Exilic Pharisaism even entirelJ 

aside from all qiu ftion ( f hislciu al c ( iirt cti< n bt I v < < n li e two, then this fact which is not contested or con^' 
testable, should leclcfelj < j! mine c 1 y all who seriously study the Semitic orthodoxy, all the more indeed ill 
respect toward the (minent scholais vho believe the historical connectiou to have approached historioa! 
identity as well as toward those who maintain the via media. Such discussions as this is Want to be should 
be multiplied in view of this all-impoitait, if not supreme, consideration. ' 

L. H. M. I 
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YASNA XXXI m ITS SANSKRIT FORMS. 


1. Ta*’ (tani) vah (vo)* \Tata(-ani) smarantah(-o’sr-) asrulani 
vacaiisi* sansaniah, (-kila vacansi yadyeva ghosatya vachfi 
proktani, tatha’pi(-y) adhi(-y-) a yavat(-d) akamatah(-s) sru- 
tani(-y)) 

(b) ebhyah(-o) ye vrataih(-i-)* drubah(-a) rtasya gehani 
(gayan** vrjanani* ca) mrcyanti (-yiin), maicayante (-antai), 

(c) at(-c) ca (-ai-) ebhyah (-o) vasistbani ye **hrd- 
dhah ((-a) (?), h}“daya-bbaktayah(-o’s-)) asan (-t-) suniedbase (ma- 
hadhe)*. 


*1 See Y. 1 with the Pahlavi, Persian and Sanskrit texts, together with the 
Author’s accented Sanskrit rendering. 1910. — Y. XXVIII in Sanskrit, Roth’s 
Festgruss, 1893, also in the Sir .1. .!. Memorial Vol., Bombay, 1914, — Y. XXIX 
in the Museon 1912, — Y. XLIV. Acts of the International Congress, Paris, 1897 
and in Z. D. M. G., 1911-1912,- Y. XXX, Z. D. M. G., 1914. 

*2 Notice aguita as = ‘ not heard to ind. fflii't.y ^ ‘ to shout to express 
this we might insert as above. 

♦ Note well that the Druj could have her false ‘ vratas ’. Why not then also 
a false hv[a)etu, verezena and airyaman, as in Y. 32, 1. This point is important 
for the exegesis of that passage. This is now my alternative. 

** In this XXXI we have a series of prayers in the height of the crisis. The 
hymn was written amidst the acute distress of a civil or border war; — hou.ses 
and villages and privinces were overrun, — or so threatened. 

“2. Yadi(-y) ebhih(-i- vacol>bib(-i)) ncd lavaniH^'smtC-d)- 


1 To recall t auti as the source of vi/vcin^ ‘ buzzing’ in the ears as the voice 
of the soul 
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The Cause still hangs in suspense — would the Religion 
of Ahura Mazda he that of Persia for a thousand years, or the 
Religion of the Devas ? ; — this was the question. 


1. These doctrines (therefore) we are (earnestly) declaring 
to You (as we) recite them forth (from memory), words (till 
now) unheard*' (with faith) hy those who by means of the 
doctrinal-vows*- of the Druj (Lie-demon of our foes) are des- 
troying the settlements of Asha*' (Archangel of thy Holy Law), 
hut words which are of the best unto those who are heartily 
devoted to Mazda. 


*1 So also Roth, ‘ wollen wir worte kunden — ungern geh5rt von denen, 
welche nach des Unholds Geboten ’, etc. 

*2 The Pahlavi Valdi-di mun pavan dfringdnih I Druj zag I Ahardylh 
gehun hard rnarencineud. Let it be noted again that a doctrinal system of the 
adverse party is recognised, and even such a word as vratu is applied to it. This 
fact is of great importance to the whole question of the Githas ; — without it 
it would be higlily uncritical to speak of the religious system of the Druj as fit 
even for approximate recognition. 

*3 Wliy not the settlements of Vohu Manah f Doubtless because Asha meant 
the legal ‘ Righteousness’. (The Sandhi throughout is again redundantly applied.) 

2. And if hy this means the indubitable truths are not 
visible to the soul*', then as better (than these words) I will 


*1 The Pahlavi renders ‘ to the soul ' freely by ' believes ’ : Paean niktriin’ 
Id hetnnuned (deceived by the recollection of the form of ' dtmane ’) as pavan 

zag i agdindniklh. The general indications only are to be observed. 

• ^ 


4. YASNA XXXI., «• 

atmane (’dv-) advayafisi*^ (kila, (yadi(-y) asma-dhamia-vidya-vis?- 
sanani (-y) ned advayanti (-1-) iva (-a-) abhi-drstani*^ (asan(-n) 
(abhi-disyantai) vasyaiisi iva (-a-), asnia-svasti-praptaye 

(-a) upayogi(n)tai‘ani(-y)) , 

(b) at (tena) vah(-o) visvan(-n-a(-e-) iye (svayaiii pratyaksani*® 
enii (ainii) yatba (yatabf-a)) rtum (rtu-patiin (??, ity kadacid) 
asurali(-o) veda, (abliisatnjajnau)*' 

(c) siiniedbab ((-a) inahadbrd.i(-a!), itum ekani aisvaryavan- 
tani iva) ay()h(-oi) ansayoh*-’(-or)* yena (-ar-) rtat (-te) saca 
(( -ar-j I'tena saba)* jfvamasi ((?), jivaina)*''. 


*1 Read perhaps advayf/o = rnlvay/'/tisi for Av. aclc" — but the metre ! — 
see the Pahlavi. Otherwise ‘ the way ’ adhta as= ‘ path ' ; — but the participle 
does not agree, — this might be, however, emended, — so properly. Compare 
for meaning havmi ddioyanta rii, -iakhd (-n-) od.vctyith. Or with ‘ adhcd 
‘ yadi{-y) ehhih(-)') ned dlmane{-'dfi-) acUiva(-fi-) uhlii-drHlci n vasydn iva (-d-) 
nsat, (kila yadi\-y) adhvd tied vdsydh iva drsydte ’ = ‘ if to the soul our way as 
the better is not in sight A most clever suggestion, which, however, sounds 
rather late and artitieial ; — but I most emphatically adopt it as an alternative. 

*2 As better than the ■ vrata ’ of the Druji.-k) ; see strophe l. 

♦a That is to say, I, Zarathushtra, will come personally ; — the prior 
announcement may have been declared through deputies. 

*4 usma-wantravadai'ii visrexcirn anye.yOtii rnantravidihli nis(-r)-viveda, 
uhhisam-jajTtauca, i-ai-) eham ayriyam iva pramii na-bhvtam. 

*i) aiisayoh{- 0 !') nunum craiii parasjiorarn etavat(-d] dvexiyoh. 

*6 There is no such word at all a.s,iuv- ; — the ‘ > ’ could easily be confused 
in a manuscript with ‘ J ’ = ‘ ’ and J, or ^ J with the sign of lengtening). 

Yfiiii (ptiiitustiiii vi[>ralip:itt4‘bi-r) ubb;Tbbyaiii) dliab (-a), 
ibayo) iiiaiiyo*' (-una (?l va (-a-)i albiirya ca rtena oa 


*1 Notice this form of niainyn; — hardly instrumental; — seethe 2d. per- 
sonal verb. 
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c<tme to you all (in iny |»ei-sou, with that power, and in that 
way) acoording- to which Ahura Mazda knows (and a|)points 
(especially understands and recogcnises’l (me as) His rider*’, that 
ruler over both the two (struijr^lin"i sides*- in order that we 
(in obedience to Him)*% may live according- to Asha (as His 
Law)*”. 


*1 Comp, chap XXIX, 2, whei’e tlie Rate is discussed, here tlie word mif^lit 
be the abstract = ‘ regulation 

*2 So also Roth, ‘ dieser beiden Pai teien (Yasna XXXI He repels and 
condemns the evil, and he hallows and heljis tlio good. 

*3 Notice that he seenrs to claim for his cause a higlier person, or law, who. 
or which, might eventuall}', thi'ough some victory!?), hai’monise (!j the antago- 
nistic elements within the two systems. Ahura knows, i. e. recognises, such an 
one to be pro[)erly supreme ovei’ both. A most significant statement. How far 
had the breach gone between the two parties ; — and how long since ? We seem 
to be here near the veiy birth-time of the great schi,sni which divided forever 
the adherents of Ahura Mazda in Persia from those of the Devas. 

T). .And th;it keenness, (tluit deciding siitisfaclion ) which 
Thou hast given by iTIiy) S[»irit*', tmd iThy) Fire, and by Asha 
(Thy L;iw itself) to the two btittliug sides*\ do Thou declare 


♦1 Most striking is the use of • mainyii ’ without the adjective. So, often ; — 
it is ' the Spirit ’ = ‘ Clod ' ; — it is* His Spirit His ‘ Spenishta Mahn/ii ’. It is 
also used of man 's ■ spirit ’. 

*2 Or, reading rdiiihhyn ‘ from the two arayi ' ; — recall the ‘ two kindling 
sticks’; so according to the brilliant sugge.stion of Haug; — but see in 

verse 2. The Pahlavi ti anslator has av' patk(lrdur(hi' shmlhhtarih : — to this 
effect uniformly, so in Y. XLIII, 12 K5 and most .Mss., except K4, — and likewise 
excepting the^printed V. S.(?), — read rnnnibyd which excludes the dual form ; — 
also the ‘ fire ’ is not mentioned there. It is however far from impossible that the 
present Pahlavi translation may be a growth beyond an earlier one more in 
accordance with arani. The ‘ st rivers ', or ‘fighters’, might possibly (?) here 
describe the two rubbing-sticks (?). 
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(tava) visesanaih(-v) vi-cayeh(-r(?)** ( -yai- (?)) ranabhyaih nia- 
nah-(-s(?)-)-ksnutam*\ 

(b) yat(-ci) vratani(-n-) caksbusmadbbyah, (kila, yat(-d) 
vrataiii vijnanavadbhyah parama-(-a-)-adhikaram (iti) vidya- 
(-a-)te) tat (-d nab, suiiiedbab (-o) niahadbiih), vidmane (vidma- 
narthaiii) voca, 

(c) jihva(-aya)*- tava (-a-) asah (pravoca) yena jlvatah(-o)* 
visvaii*" (asma-dharma-pantbanaiii) varayami*^. 


*1 .. Hi, kila, ya>it tuslimalhii haddhii'n k-pnitum iva. (-e ) iti sarupakam 
mananvat prinjcnk, ddh(-d ijai/d (-o-) iibhatc(-ii) uiiiau.prlhakprthak{-g> asma- 
(-ar-)rjiuh dharma-panthiini iqiagrbhaatei-u), ekah -a), ekah{-a), upagrbhtiat, 
tab-d) me ddh (dehi). 

*2 Notice the necessarily figurative sense. He calls on God to answer audibly ; 
cp. Y. as, 11 ‘ witli the tongue of His mouth ’ ; — recall also Y. 51, 13. 

*3 ... ned mdtrena kevalarn imai((-ii)* anxau*, visve tu viii'atra(-d-) asma- 
dharmu-panlkiim upagrbafni. 

vdraraijdmi \ : — c[). for form dddkarai/u- to dAr-. caus. from intens. 
viicdh asiiU(-jatini( bhrnjisfhaiitt-ii-) * h'addhd-maaasah kardni [*kmiav(im]. 

i. Y;i(la(-ar-) rttiiii (divya-(-i*-) isviira-svaigiyab (-a) iva) hav- 


*.? Personification impos.sible. Ar{n)/iiaiti cannot here refer immediately to 
the ‘ Archangel ’. He does not pray ‘ in company vAth the Archangel ’ but 
‘ animated by the Zeal which the .Archangel personifies ’ — so with Vanhiahta 
Manah, — ste also Khshalrem ; — they cannot here refer to the ‘ Archangels '. 
He did not pray for a ‘ person ’ — but for the religious-political power, and such 
distinctions are vital, iiic entire question of the value of the Gathas as the first 
expression of interior ideas, depends on such passages as these where the mere 
inferior idea of ‘ personification ’ is totally excluded. Every possible passage where 
we can avoid rendering the ' Archangel or the ‘ saint ’ elevates the subject. 

I 

Personification gives everywhere more colour, but what we need is to verify the 
depth. The personification necessaiily took place as a secondary thought, and 
here we see the process of the change going' on before our eyes An immense point 
in the history of religious-philosophical ideas 


x\m. 


/ 


% 

unto us that we may know it, 0 Ahura, that sacred l^oi-c which 
is for the seeing*^ (as those endowed with mental light). Yea, 
do Thou declare this to us that we may know it, 0 Mazda. 
With the tongue of Thy tnouth do Thou speak it that (as I 
preach its mighty truths*^ 1 may make all the living belie- 
vers*'* ! 


*1 The Pahlavi dimar (sic) vijdrddr. This meaning suits the connection 
admirably. The ■word is otherwise difficult, and this general sense is followed by 
some who do not so often cite the Pahlavi translator, — and only knew it at 
second hand. 

*2 See strophe 1. 

*3 So also Roth, — • wie ich alle lebenden bekehren soli ’. So also the general 
indication of the Pahlavi translator. That the idea of an ‘ universal conversion 
of sinners ‘ aliens ’, or ‘ natives ’, is here foreshadowed admits no doubt ; — but 
throughout this XXXI, the great Cause hangs in suspense. N. B. Of course the 
wavering saints were to some extent held in view ; — and I now think that the 
‘ living ’ here referred to were, more immediately, the ‘ Church ‘ the elect ’, 
not yet fully conformed in their new faith. 

4. When Asha (.Xrchangel of the Holy Law) shall be 
inclined to my appeal**, and with him all those (remaining ones 
who are as) Mazda’s*’ (own) .\huras, then with the blessedness 
(of the reward), with (my) Holy Zeal (as .\ramaiti)*** and with 


*1 The general Pahlavi indications hariluatdr and haxdhiinam point to the 
proprer sense. Most writers value the general indication of the Pahlavi, etc., as 
soon as they become acquainted with it. 

*2 Notice a similar occuiTence in Y. 30, 0, the other .Ameshasiienta’s as the 
Ahura’s of Mazda. 

Or, with •Roth, ‘ wenn wirklich sich rufen lassen die Ahura-Mazdas ’ (?). 
Otherw'ise ‘0(0 Mazda and the Ahuras Hubschmann also maintained that 

Mazdas was here a plural ; 'see his Y. XXX, 10). I prefer a gen., though the 

Sanskrit gen. to the -dh nom. would have the short’-a/(. ' Ahura’ is a term applied 
not only to Mi^^da, but to the prophets, and also as here to the Archangels. 
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yain’^ (-ah(-a) asan(-t-) suinedasah (-s) oa mahadhah (-o s-) 
asurasah*(-a), 

(b) **i‘lya (?) ca (-ar-) rtavai‘ya(-a-) aramatya (saha, sainana) 
vasistliena iccha(-anii|** inanasa (tatha prarthayamanah (-o)) ; — 

(c) niahyaiii syat ksatrain ojasvat(-d), (dehi), yasya vardhena 
vaueina druhaiii (pisacakim)*'. 


*1 For Av. Ua.sci — which seems to be in itself an irregularity — we might 
recall merely in general esi.p'm — desid. of is- icchdmi. The Pahlavi indicates 
this sense. 

*2 . . . Dri'ha)n*asiiui-satru,h{r) dvcsnsS vi-svOso.yatim. 

■ '). Tat(-d) me *"vicitaye voca*' yat(-d) me(-a) iTena dhata 
{adiidhata) vasyah (-yo, sina) asma-dbarma-(-nlti-)-nirvahaka- 
taraiii) 

(b) ’'’vide (?? vettave, vidinane (-manartbaiii) ) vasuna ma- 
nasa, maiiah(-sj*- ea datave, (manah(-s-) saiiiyuje (-yokturii) tas- 
min) yasya (sma) mama*' ((?) madlyah(-a) rsih(-ir)*^ (**pravavaca 
pra(-o-)uvaca) , yat(-d) mama *mantravit(-d] maiii vijnapayaiii 
cakaia, cakarat(-d), (mama vi-atani(-y-) rsvani va)‘, — 

(ei tanieid, (baye) sumedhah (f-dbo) mahadhrdi, (-a)) asura, 
yaiii ned va(-a-) a.sat(-d), asati va (asan). 


*1 Notice again the constant appeals to God ‘ to speak 
*2 -en the nasal vowel = -iin, or sometimes -a, -am, as in mo'.n ; here ‘men ’ 
= ‘ man in men ca daidyai. 

•3 mu looks much as if it stood for Av. mana = ‘ my We naturally recall 
the rare rnu- in composition ; — or is it sma, smd f 

** Or — ‘ matna {-ar-)rsvdni dhanndni-ca 
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Thy Best Mind (active within me), 1 will pi-ay*' for that mighty 
Kingdom with whose force*- we may smite the Druj (Lie demon 
of the foe). 


*1 So also Roth, rendering iSasti in accordance with the Pahlavi, ‘ erbitte ich 
*2 The Pahlavi has '■Man.' pnr.an zagl val/1 gurdih — hhuxhid Druj' ae' 
which sufficiently indicates the proper sense. So also Roth, ‘ kraft deren wir den 
Unhold bemeistern mOgen 

If he can liope for a successful hearing with Asha and ttie othei’ amesha's, he 
prays most ardently for that legal political authority, backed by the available 
military forces, by which inlluence he may overcome the ho.stiie party. 

o. Aye, do Thou tell me that 1 may discern it, since through 
(Thine) Holy L:iw ye* g;ive*' me the better lereed) ; — tell me 
this that 1 may know*- it with (Thy) (iood .Mind (as it speaks 
within me), and that I may ponder' that of which my prophet 
speaks (or, ‘ to which my truths belong ’, -yea), (tell me) 
those things, 0 .Mazda .^hura, which may not be, and which 
may be**, (-or ‘which should not he...)’ 


*1 Or ‘ is given ’. 

*2 He is anxious to be distinctly informed as to which of two good policies 
maybe the better, that he may fix his mind and apply his information to what 
liis Rishi (prophet) announces as the Divine will concerning what may not be done, 
and what should be done, as the crisis grows in intensity. It is not conceivable 
that he could have hesitated as to which of the ' two parties ’ was in the main 
correct in its beliefs, though there may well have been certain elements in the 
creed of the hostille party which deserved weighing. We must not forget that the 
D(a)eva party held to the old established system. 

*3 The Pahlavi translator recognises mm- elsewhere as == ‘ mTiniSn It was 
from no ignorance (!) of the jiarticular word that he here wrote ‘ li 

*4 Or, possibly, ‘ which shall not be, or which shall be ’. Is the subjunctive 
here used to express obligation So also Roth has ‘ was nicht sein soil oder was 
sein soli ’. 
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6. asmai (-a asma-mantravide (-vadaya) va(-a-) asat* (-S) 
(bhavat(-d) vasistharii (vacah(-o), ksatraih va, nlti-s(s)rhbandhi(-y), 
(adhirajyarii tasmai paramani upasthitarii) yah(-o) me vidvan* 
vocal satyarh (mantrarii (kila, tasya dbarmani vyavasthrib(-s) 
ca) ; — fasit. (V)) 

(b) mantram yaiii (yah (-s-)) sarvatateh(-r), rtasya(-a-) 
amrtatvasya ((-a-) asat(-kila, mantrarii esarii* paramanarii suk- 
hanarii *ihaIokinam, svarglyanam*, ihamutra, mantram visvani 
tesaiii dbarmani vidya-visesanani ca drdha-sthapayantaiii, mula- 
darabhya vijnapayantarii, vyakliyapayantam . . .). *(ihaloka-svar- 
ganarn...) (*asam (?)). 

(c) Sumedhase (mahadhe), (kila tasya (-a-)) asat ((-d) bhavat, 
-isyati,(-y)) *avat(-d) (etadrk) kshatrarii, (kila, ksatraiii tasya (sva-) 
parama-(-ai-)-aisvara(-e-)-icchaya, vasena, tatha sakratum asat 
(-d)) yat *se (?), (yat(-d) asmai mantravide (tasya hetoh(-or)) vasuna 
vavaksat (-d) manasa ; — (- 0 -) uksayat(-d) va (-a-) asurah(-o) 
vasuna (vaksayisyati)) manasa*'. 

♦1 ... (kila(-a-) asmai sya,t(-d)asma-nija-bhumi-kshetra- ksatraih; — tasya nlti- 
dharmam uksayat(-d) asurah, punyatamam, akshitarii, *pramanavat(-d),— asuraya 
svayarii(-n-) ca tat sukharii paraniaiii ksatraih bhavat(-d), nityaih sviyaih visvatha. 

7. Yah(-s) tani*' (vratanii-y) aditah(-o manta) amanta pur- 
vyab, (saniakrilarii(-ri-) ca) rocirbhibi-s) **sarii-retasyan (?)*'' svar- 
vanti — (iti(-y) evaiii, sabdakalparthamatrarii); — kila, y:ih(-s) tani 
gurvartbani dbarmani purvyaiii bodhin-manah(-a) nirmanena (?) 


*1 Is it ■ tena ’ = ■ for this purpose ’ or ‘ tani ’ ? 

*2 to ri. rj = ‘ flow ’. Recall rlyate-, — also the forms in -y-, -asy-. 

Dyauh(-r) urri salirt(-s) **stfn ((?) ilH-y) evam) adhi-vasta. 


t 
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* 6. (Verily) shall there be (or ‘ there was ') to him** 
the best (of all Manthra words (or ‘ that best authority’, to him** 
who (as our) wise one (inspired by Mazda) will declare*^ to me 
in vei 7 deed, (b) (that woid) which is the Manthra of Weal, of 
the Law, and of Deathless-long-life. And to Mazda (shall 
there he) a Realm such as (that whose strength 1 asked for 
victory*^), and which (at the last) He shall cause to flourish for 
him (the prophet**) through his Good Mind (— or ‘ it shall 
flourish to Him (Mazda) through (His inspired manthra-speaking 
Saint) 


*1 To the Prophet, — hardly to Mazda (?) ; — yet see Mazddi below. 

*2 Or ‘ has declared Vaocdt K 4. 

*3 See strophe 4. 

*4 Or to Ahura’s prophet may there be destined the most approved manthra 
with Its implied sovereign authority, and with its realised benelicent policy; 
— see XXIX, ' since he, as a fully inspired seer, has declared the vital mantra 
on which our cause depends ’, — see Y. XXX, — conveying the hope of Health- 
ful Happiness, of Weal ; of the established Law, and of Deathless long life, here 
and hereafter, the central aim of the newly re-founded system. For to that saint, 
and to Ahura’s glory, shall that government be established ; — and He will, or 
‘ may He ’ extend and advance it with the ‘ great Benevolence ’ which is its 
keynote. 


7. (For He has sovereign control.) He who conceived these 
(truths of the Manthra) (as the) first (inspirer to that effect) 
that the Heavens** (by like Law) first clothed themselves with 


*1 The Pahlavi Man'asav' rdsariih gumlhht hhvarih. Hvathrn and hhvunh 
can hardly mean ‘ comfortable ’ here. ‘ Ease ’ is the later sense. Hardly ‘ the 
glorious conceptions clothed themselves with the lights (?) as I once preferred. 

RaoceMs certainly means, ' with illuminating objects, stars or shining lights ’. 
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avindilt,*' tatah (-s ca) sakrt (-d) iva sa(lyah(-o) nabhansi (-f)* 
urdhvan)(-ve) svarvanti, (svayaih) naksatrani(-y-) adhyavasata**), 

(b) svah (kila, sa, saniana, tulyena) kratva’ *(-ai- evarii) dhata 
(-a-) aslt(-d) rtaiii (kila(-ar-) vtam adadhat(-d)), yena dharayatf-d) 
vasisthaiii manah, (kila, yena (-a-) asma-janma-bhumi(-y)-eka[)u- 
raiii dhai‘ayat(-d) saha-vasinaiii, saba-dharmaiii* vasistha-nianas- 
vantaiii sahapauram) ; — (*... nabbastalain ... avasta.), (*’"-tuna.) 

(c) tani*' (punyaiii), sumedhah(-o), inahadhah, manyo*^ 
(-a) (atinan, nitya-kalain iiksayah*^{-o’s-) asma-svastyartham 
evaiii, tvaiii) yah(-oj nQnaiii(-n-) cid asurabf-o'si) asi samab. 


*1 Recall ■ imoiii dhiyarn ... avindat'. 

*2 Perhaps mcan/utid. but see the 2d. personal verb. 

*3 Notice the quasl-irregularity of form in both languages ukhsyo, and 
uhsayah. (Notice the pietism.) 

8. .\t tva* (tvaiii) niaiisi*' |»fiivyaiii (sakvt(-d) evaiii), sunie- 
dliab, (kila, visvebliyali(-o ’n-)) anyebhyah(-o) manyubbyahr-o’ti) 
ati(-y-)aisvaiyavattai'aiii)* yajyuiii*^ stau** (aste(?)*, sthi*(?), a.sina- 
st h a*- bu 1 n y a i ii * * (?) ) man a sa , 

(1)) vasoh pitaiaiii tiJanasah((-o) narah(-o) vasu-manas- 


*1 Recall Y. 43, ‘ speTitetn nt thva mcn'hi' in Y. XLIIl. 

*2 ... purcyai'n ydjyuih. kiJa.viivuii apioiydn dei'a-bhantiknh ati svablul- 
vcna \-ii-)iity ininatuiii. -tadli(’tor as7ntihhih[-i') evatli vi.sca-hrdaya-bhakti- 
hhih\-r)ynjyiiiii. knalam ek<lntatah[-o) yajTiiyaih maftsi... ‘ First and alone 
to be worshipped ’. 

*3 Recall asta = ‘ home • *asie ■ loc. might suffice. — or is it a,dat. ? astdya, 
mtaye ; — cp. also sti- stau now u.sed in pi. only ‘ household ’. .SYdt as infin. = 
■ tobe’ seems to me to be most clumsily brought in. The verb ‘to be’ in such 
situations is almost universally understood ; — words are economised everywhere 
in the Gatha. Realism should dominate our exegesis. 
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stflrs, through His understanding is the Creator of Asha (our 
Holy Law), whereby He supports Vohu Manah (His Benevolent 
Mind in His Saints, that is, the ‘ Good-Minded-nian ’) ; — and 
these (therefore (tena (?)) inay'st Thou eause to pi()S[)or (as Tliou 
hast created them), () Spirit,*' Thou who art for every ‘now’ 
the same ! 


*1 MainyP is most striking, again without tho adjertive. Hardly • with Thy 
Spirit — see the 2'i singular verb ; — better ■ 0 Spirit But the Pahlavi ‘ pavan 
minavadikVi He who first thought out the institutional statutes, wliereby also, 
as a connected consequence, the lieavens clothed themselves in stars — was 
likewise the creator of the law in general, whereby he maintains the faithful- 
believing citizen in his position : — and these laws may He continue to prosper, 
who is ever the same. .Mmra Our Lord. (He will not fail ns). .Notice the reiterated 
prayer for • growth 


8. Thereforo, :is tho first*' did I ronceivc of Thee, O Ahuiu 
Mazda, as tho one to ho adorod witli tho mind in tho land, as 
the Fathor of tho Good Mind within us, (that is, ‘ of the Good- 
minded man’) when I heheld Thoo with iny (onlightened ) eyes 
as tho veritable maker of .\sha (our Holy law within Thy saints^). 


■4 So also Roth, ■ vornehinsten ’. Hardly here • at first'. 

♦2 We might almost render Asha as the • Congregation '. so also Roth often. 


♦4 He at once recognised .Ahura as the one only to be worshipped in the land, 

— so against the Dfa)evas — as the • Spiritual Father of the faithful citizen, 

— as the Founder ef the Holy Law, — as the Lord in the deeds of the world, 
administering justice, guiding the good, and so controlling destiny ’. 
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vatah(-o’sm-) asina-pasumatah(-s) *tvakslyasah(-a), rtu-pateh (-1^), 
yat tva (tvam) (sarii-(-n-)) caksani sam-a-agrabharii (agrbhnain) 
(c) satyam rtasya dbatarain, asob('r) asuraib (-fi-) cyautnesu. 


y. tva** (tvadlya (a-)) aslt(-d) arainatih(-s) tvadfyab, ((-0), 
haye) goh(-s) tastar (tvastar) asit ki-atub(-r) 

(b) inanyoh(-s), suniedhab(-o) mabadbab(-a), asura, yat(-d) 
asyai (gave(-’d-)) adadrih((-a) dbarina-daivya-) pantbfiin — 

(c) krslvalat (-lena) va (-ai-) eti*' (patbi, tena pranlta, 
(-o-)utsribitri, — (tena) ye vfi ned asit krsivalab... 


♦1 Tvoi = *Hve = **tvayii, (= + j) here = y 

+ a. or y + a ■, — for a **tvai/d = ■ thine ’ ; — cp. for form svaya{m) ; — cp. 
thvoi — ihve ■= thvayd. Y. 44, 11. (This is of course entirely conjectural.) 

*2 I can hardly accede to eti as an intin., though the termination -I might be 
dative. Even if stood in the text, it would be debris for n-itaye ; — a very 

large percentage of apparent Avesta irregularities result from confusion with the 
earlier Avesta-pahlavi alphabet. 


*.5 Notice that we are forced by every dictate of logic and common sense to 
avoid a foolish literal rendering here. Cattle do not as a rule have ‘ paths ’ made 
for them, nor do they • cry aloud ' foi‘ an overseer, or • complain ’ at the appoint- 
ment of one who does not appear to them promising ; — nor is it one main effort 
of religion ■ to content the soul of cattle’, though the Cow was evidently sacred. 
Cattle, as the chief article of honourable wealth, are taken to signify all civic life. 
The ‘ path ’ is the path for the people to walk in, securing safety fo- soul and life 
and herds. The ‘ adhean ’, as another place has it, is ‘ the way ’ which ‘ is made 
up of the religious characteristics and teachings of the prophets ’ (XXXIV, 13). 
Notice the similarity of the expression • paths ’ and ‘ way ’ to the same terms 
used in the Semitic Scripture, — its use is here even more advanced. 


4 
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as* the Lord*' in the actions of life (their judge and their 
controller). 


♦1 Here again the doctrine of tiie • sovereignty ’ of God is clearly foreshadowed, 
— hardly fully stated, or fully understood. 

0. Thine was Aramaiti (Holy Zeal’'], yea, Thine, 0 Kine’s 
Creator, was understanding of the Spirit, (or ‘ the Spirit 
0 Mazda Ahura, when Thou didst order a path*" for her (gui- 
ding). From the earth’s tiller (aided*^) she goeth*' (in that 
allotted way), or from him who was never tiller. iThy path 
hath given her choice*^). 


*1 Notice that the word <ir{a)iiiaitis must be used in its natural sense, and 
not as a proprer name void of meaning. Here it equals ‘ energetic zeal ’ ; — see 
khratus just following. 

*2 Reading mainyeus with our Oxford Ms. Or again His ‘ speTda mainyv ’ (?) ; 
otherwise ‘ spiritual (undei-standing) but mainyu is used elsewhere (verse 3 
and 7) alone, and certainly not as an adjective even with a substantive understood. 
The rendei'ing ‘ spirit ’ as ‘ Thy spirit ’ is suspiciously significant ; but what is 
the help ? We are forced by grammar so to ti’anslate. 

*3 As he created the kine. — the symbol of all agricultural w'ell-being. and 
therefore of civilisation as against idleness, theft and murder. — so He decreed 
her destiny {dharma-daivyaih panthdnam) — under obedience — guiding the 
development of labour. Have we not here the first effort known in history to 
sanctify and ennoble agricultural labour, giving honour to those without whom 
all honest races would starve ? Is not this the acutest question of the present day 
also — to ‘ dignify labour ’ ; — or shall we all starve ? 

*4 Hardly.to ‘ leave the tiller ’ which seems very pointless ; — the ablative 
has here the causative force, as in amt haca. The Cow's keeper w’as behind 
her ; — she went before and from him. The Pahlavi has ‘ pavan varzlddrih ' 
a present ; though the Pahlavi should never be iwsitively cited for the grammatical 
forms, as they are there shattered. 
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10. .\t *si (sr(?) (sfi) ayoh(-or) antar(-rri))* pravarata (-Vila) 
kshetia-trna-vastarain*- ((V), ity evaiii sabdakalparlhainalram, 
kila, krsivalam *utsaha-silain), *asyai (suayai, (svayam*)) pasii- 
mantaiii (**psuyantaiii(?), **p.susyan tarn (?)•’, iti sabdakalparthaiii 
punai apii psu, (kila, jlva-ldiojanaiii yajvabbyab (-o’bbi-) *abhi- 
dadhatain) 

(b) asuraui rtavanaiii vasob pasu-raivatya-bbi-tam’^* asu- 
raiii nianasab(-o)- ; (c| tied, (-t), sumedbah(-o) (mahadhfdi, 
(-a-) ’akrsi-kai-abi-o) 'Mlvyaii-l-n-)*-cana (dambhakab (-s-) cana) 
susnivteb(-r> bbaksita (bbaval) (*-yat-ic-)(?)). 

*1 See xarala. aor {'). 

*2 To Av. vah = • to clothe ’ the ineailow with grass ; ~ see ind. vast)'- to 
vas- = ■ to clothe ' ; — see vrislra-. Others prefer a separate root. 

’*3 Cp. for form only to urii-. — so. to illustrate fhe more the identity, 

of the Av. word with a pos.sible Sanskt. form. 

*4 tiOTi(j}diii{-iyciii ) = **psdsii/u)/i ; IsO/'ig- — jj-s-ti-s-. 

1 1 . yali-dj nab i-s) suinr‘dbali(-o) (inabadbrdi purvyaiii gayan- 
(-n-)oa ([niia-gt'bani, visvaii asina (-a-) adbyusitaii dcsan) atak- 
sal.M-o-l, dliyaiiaiiica (asiiia-dbariua-vidyaih sainpurnain uparac- 
ayabi-si, tena saba kadacid(-l) asmapunyii-paui'a*-niyanian, 
vyavabarikanica) *i-pijia-) 

(b) t\a {lYi *tvcnai?))*‘ tvadiyena) manasa((-a-) api(-yi) 
asina-kiatun (-lii.s-jca (asnia-dhaiina-buddhiiii sai'vatah(-o) vi- 
nayena |»i'akasitani),*- yat(-d) asina (-a-) astbanvat ((-crh-) sarlri- 
nam) uttbaiiain ( iittaiiaiii** i?) adadhal.n-a, dadhatba**) — 


*1 To a possible tvena- or tva- possessive ; — see again tuobhih possessive. 

*2 asma-nija-jayvja-rnatayah (-s) sarvatah . 

\\ hen he had through imparted grace established that virtuous energy 
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* 10. (But she did not pause in her doubting.) For of the 
two she ehose*‘ (he hushandinan, (the thrifty toiler in the 
fields, as a holy master endowed with the (lood .Mind’s 
(Good Man’s) wealth**. Never, Mazda, shall the thieving*' 
nomad share the good ereed.*^ (For the Kine's choice would 
bestow it !***) 


*1 Notice that this cow (some would say • o.v ’) chooses her master, unhke 
other cattle. But observe also, what is more interesting, tliatshe seems reconciled 
to the guardian apfiointed by .Ahura. In Y. XXIX. lb she actually ‘ wept ’ at the 
naming of the ‘ pusillanimous Zarathustra ’. desii ing a ■ kingly potentate ’. .Now. 
however, we see that she has dried her tears, as she is satislied with the simple 
workman whom he represents notwithstanding high rank. 

*2 In the later Avesta this tli st vasirj/<i f.pn/ant is declared to be Zarathushtra. 
He certainly first sanctified the labour of the agricultiu’alist. 

*3 The Pb.\\\a\\ Mem' fse{Ti)g* pavan Vohreman. 

*4 Fahlavi davaM(ht\a)c ; Sov. pruturayUre. 'Ihis was the question — the 
Nomads lived bj plundering raids on the neighbouring Zoroastrian iaml-owning 
farmers. 

Khilp'-hoshmun'iiilfi. ■ Judicial Idindness ' is everywhere indicated. 
(The wicked are kept from the sight of the truth.) Notice the severe exclusiveness 
of the orthodox pai ty. Were there three parties, the Aliura party, the D(a)eva 
party, and the raiding Turanians, or were these hist classed with the D(a)eva- 
worshijipers ? 

*t) This seems implied. 

II. (This doctrine was the first of rules to regulate our 
actions. Yet the ojiposer s|ieaks beside Thee). For when first, 
G Ahura Mazda. Thou didst create the (holy) settlements, and 
didst reveal the religions laws ;*' — and when Thon gavest (us) 


*1 Hardly w ith some ' madest the worlds and the souls (?) 


which was to be their salvation, and when lie had laid before them the particular 
course of action, as well as the principles, which were to guide the neophyte in 
the acceptance of his greed, — there high at once arose the dualistic clamour ’. 
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(c) yat(-c-)ca cyautnani (adadhah kriya-prasangavanti pi%- 
disah piadidesitha), sansan(-n-)ca (deslyan((-ihs) tava (-ar-) 
rsibhilv'^ pravocrd.i (pra-(-o-)-uvaktha-va) yatra (svadharma-viddhi)- 
varan vastih((-i) asma-sisyal.i(-o) nutanain abhi-grhltahf-o'i) 
dhatte (dadhate) ; — (kila, yat samadadhatha, (-a-) adadhfd.i (-a), 
vatra (yatha) vasisthani(-thena) sva-dhanna-margarii hita-karata- 
ram iva (-a) asma-sisyah(-o) vrnavat, tasmai srad-(-dhaih)- dbatte 
(dadhate) ...) 

12. ... atia (sadyah(-o)) vacaiii bharati mithQvacrih(-a) va 
rjuvacrdi(-a) va, 

(b) vidvan va (-a-) avidvan va(-a-), asya hi;da ca nianasa ca 
(visvatah prabodbitah(-o)), — 

(o) anusakta(-a-) anusanginl) aramatih, (kila(-a-) anukra- 
mena, abadba (- 5 I-) asaiiibhraina (-a-) aramatili(-r), viragavatl 
tu(-lv) evaiii. tathapi* tlksna-niatih(-r) jijnasuh (-r)aramatih(-r) 
manyunfi pvocha(-a-)te (kila, asnia-(-ar-) -rsih(-r)** aramalya (- 0 -) 
utsahitah (-to’bhii abhi-vi-.svasitali(-o)) iiianyuna (nirbaiidhi*', 
maiiah-(-o)-grahanena-) pm-hati yatra **niethanani ((-y) asan, 
kila, -yatra (-a-) *asacchastriyani(-yj avidhivanti, vi-prati-pat- 
tayali(-o) visvatba, vidya(-a-)nte).* (anusak) 


*1 So now preferred to my view in 'Sd ’,s7. 

*i It reads like a modern political-religious report in motie : Amidst the 
confusion there is heard the ’still small voice’. ■ Aramaiti without confusion, in 
■sober Older and poi sistenee, yet with kecnne.ss. impiirc.s where the errors are. ’ 


IT). Ya (yanii prccb;i(-aya) avih(s(?) )-krtani, y:i (yam) va, 
suiiiedhah(-o), (asnia-dliarma-saha-{)aurah(-s),** eitta-vyiikull 
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understanding from Thine own mind, and madest our (full) 
bodily life,*' (and didst thus determine) actions (hy Thy judicial 
power), and didst moreover deliver to us (nearer) injunctions 
whereby (as by a rule) the wisher may place his choices. 


♦1 Another ventures upon • llesh ’ {?). 

The Pahlavi tan'havandnn' jdi> i/ehabund. Compare Y. XXX, 7, where 
Araniaiti gives ■ a body ’ after previous creations. 

1^. (There strife at once arose, and still is rtiging) There 
(beside Thy prophet) the truthful or liai', the enlightened or 
unenlightened, lifts his voice (to utter his faith), and with 
devoted mind and heart. (But without hindrance fiom this 
striving, or ptiusing with feeble search) steadily (our) eiirnest 
zeal, Araniaiti, questions with animation where the errors (lie).*' 


*1 Or. ‘ questions the two spirits (not here alone), but where they abide ’, — 
the two spirits as the two halves of the spiritual Universe (See Y. XXX). They 
were here inspiring the conflict. So the Pahlavi unvaryingly has m{a)ethd- in the 
sense of uiihdno \-aSgus i tamd i/eheounei }] : Ner. paralokanivasdn. See Y. XXX, 
9 ; XXXIll, 9 ; XXXIV, 6. A questioning which was lightly made would indicate 
a willingness to tamper with error. The Persian Ms. following the Pahlavi has : 
Angd hang i bidand an i durugh gufldr [Gana MInu] nn bam i rdst guflar 
(Hormuzdj, etc. But Neryosangh is le.ss venturesome : Atra btimbdm (j) karoti 
\antarjagati\. ynitbydvahtd vd sati/avaktd vd, etc. 

15. (Yea, my Zeal, as Araniaiti, questions searchingly, for 
Thou, 0 Mazda ! hast Thy view on all ; — wo cannot question 
lightly). Whal things through question asked are open*' (permitted 


T Paean zag i aSknrak’ . 
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kl'tah) prcchate** tayuh*' (?) (^-i‘ ('■) iva) (kila, yani guhia 
(-yani) pi-cchate). 

(h) yah(-yo)*- va (praja-pidakfirah (-a iva (-a-)) arbhasya 
(-ai-) enasah (-a) a (tena samban(lhinTni) inahisthani ayainati 
bhujarii, (kila, (-a-jatitiksnaiii dandain, anyilyam), 

(c) tiini tava *oaksani tvese (*Vaksurbbyain(-iii, -n-)-tv(‘s- 
abbyaiii) spati(-diiva visvadi;s(-k, -g|, visva-jnr»b(-a)) abhi (-ii-) 
rtena venasi visvani ! 


*1 ... prcchynni kenacid hetunn visvatJui prali-siddhani. vidagdhatayd 
**steya]irtd -e-) iva prdyam , apiagiiptdni. 

*2 ... ' asma-deiiya-iatni.h pl<Jakarali{-o) nunam alpakdla-matram eva, 
dhik ! l-g (?)) nvtane vana-karmayi jetO. ’. CaSmeTig = ca&man loc. = *cahsain. 

li. taui tva* (tvfim pm-hai-aini), asnia, yani bi (-y-) a(ai) 
eti ((-yi a*-ayanti (-antai,) abbii-y-la* lifisyato* '((?)-ante) ca, (kila 
yah (-a) nlti-saiiibliavrd.i(-a) nididistbaiii sadyab(-o pi‘ks-) ajiek- 
sitah f-a-l iva (-a-) a-ayante (-riiitai) abhi(-y-)a **grisyate-ea 
(gasyanti) ...) 

(b) yah (i-aivnaithcnai-o-)) isudbyrib(-a) dadate datranain- 
(-trosu) saofi (-ai-l itavanab, (kila, yani paritosa-(-a-)-arha-(-ar-)i;- 
nani (-I-) iti(-T) iva prayam, rnani(-y) asnia("ais-)rsaye dheyani, 
tat(-d-) aitbaiii sanusodliyani*' (lasya(-a-) arba-lrd)hasya* het()b(-r) 
db(“yani, svadatranaiii hetobi-r), pi'atyupakara-(-a-)-arhanaiii 
(datianam, asma-nUi-dliarina (-a-) ayasain nddhrtaiii, tam upak- 
rnvatain, prablirtaih*, tadhetob(-oi l (‘vani rnani f-vi asinai (-a) 
‘isiulliyitfini ) ; — 


*1 yasyati = Jcnghati ^ , 

*'i ... tasya (-o-j upakdrininm atyupuyogmuih hetoh{-o>-) lnhhuik* pratyii- 
pahareria {-a-) arhatdm. We owe the undoubted meaning of the Avesta iSud- 
to the Paid.. Pers. and Sanskrit translators. Sanskrit ishadh- does not inelude 
the idea of ‘ debt '. as ' (dues) ’ • sought again '. 
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lo*our thouijhts), or what questions (are asked) which are 
furtive** (hiding themselves from the light), or (what decision 
soever we may make, and the man) who for the smallest sin 
binds on the heaviest penance*-, on all*’ with Thv glittering eve(s) 
as a (righteous) guard Thou art gazing ! 


> 


*1 The Pahlavi Nlhanih. What questions were forbidden we eannot determine 
at all ; — possibly those involving astrology, or too close inquiries into destiny. 

*2 Remorseless venegeance for trifles. ~ as the adlierent of one party fell 
into the military power of the other. 

*3 Thou seest even the questions and decisions of our thoughts as to matters 
which are simple or ditticult. permitted or occult 

I i. This then 1 will ask Thee, O .\hur:i .Mazda, las 1 seek 
Thv coun.sel once tigtiin).** \Vh:it (eventsi tire cominii’ now, tind 
Avhat (events) shtill come in the future :** tmd what prayers- 
wilh-deht*' confessions are offered from’^ the otferings of the 
holy ? .\nd what (are the tiwards) for the faithless .\nd how 
shtill they he in the (fintil) sttite**’ of completion ? 


*1 See verse .'j. 

*2 The Pahlavi has man' niaij’ . va nian'ic yehemtuned . ’ What has come > 
— And what is coming t , 

*3 The Pahlavi >/ian’ ai-dm. 

*4 Or hacd in the Indian sense. 

*5 The summiing up of judgment, the Pahlavi ungurdikth . the judgment ; 
but Ner. vipalxatn . consummation. 


(ci vtllp-s) cti itmytitha), sumedhahi-dhoi iinahadhrih), (fna- 
(-e-) isudhvfih (-a) tistm, ytihi-a) danda-l-a-i-arhtlh dhvaradhyah 
(papehhvah (-o’s-) tistm), rnani tasya du.s-karmtinaiii hetoh prati- 
ktTra(-a-)tirkanain), ytitha cti tali f-al asaip-t-l stiiip h iki itan, -yat ; 

( kilti, yatha (tei-a) uhhe(-ti) isudhye i-ai rttival-n-i-papahliyam, 
visvatha stiiiisodhite hlitivisyataln-si stniisodhayisyeti' stuiKii)- 
krtau I. 

A 
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15. precha (-fimi (-y) aval ((-d) etadi-is- (,-k), -kila), ya merfih 
(pratikiiiT(-y) amuiii, tulyaiii papa-vnavanaiii, nipatisyati) yah (yo) 
dvarate (asina-dus-ksati-aya janya-niti-satruve) ksatram (asma- 
ksheti-a-iilti-dharmnni) sunfiti, (yali(-s-) tani(-y-) amusya duh(-.s) 
saktau(-av), etadvsah(-o), -tan etavat(-d) ainulyah janata- (-a-)- 
ai lha-lnhhan*' tasya hastayoh saniadadhati) 

(h) duli-*--(dus-)-i‘yautnaya(-a-), asura, ( i‘aja-jana-(-a-)-abhi- 
droheiia, niaratinakena sahasa), yah (yoj ned sva-jivaluih sanitur 
(rte) vindati 

( 0 ) krsivalasya (-ai-) enasah, (kila, ned rte (-ai-) enasah 
krsTvalasya, taiii prati) pasvah, vlrat(-asya) ca(-a) adruhatah 
((-s)tan prati ; kila, yahi sva-jivana-vihhavaih ned anyatha 
vindati K-y) a[)ayati(-ir-) rte l>adhatf-d )*• rtavanah(-o). 

’'1 ... asynri saiin/ci bala,li(-?i-i-ca {-e-:, **it>/ adika/n. Recall for form only 
duh-sahsa. dt'h-.seva. etc. 

♦2 ... ned rte ste!ja-g)idlandt(-d\ rtcivanani prati. go-grahut paiu-[-v-)- 
apahdriit{-d]. -ned rte g>iia-d/i}ia-{-d-)-apariiddheh(-r). iti(-y) ddi{-g), ekdntataJi. 
Striking features of a i)ristine Turkish raid. 

10. preeha i-ainii-v)) *aval(-d), adah(-a etadvs-(-k, -g) ; yatlia 
svah (sa(h)i y;ihi-s) sudanuh(-ur| inanasya ksatraiii 

(1) ) ksetrasyti va, dasyoh** ((-or) ?) va ((-a-) asina-nija- 
Ithfuni-desasya i-ar-i) rtena* purah-(-o-) -dhalave asprhata*( V) 
(as|)ardhala j 

((t) tvavani-t syat), sumedhah (-dho'suraj asura, (tatha(-ai-) 
evairi, kila, tv:idlya-seva-(-a-)-arhah (-s) syat tava raahagurvarthe, 
tat(-d)-inadye, sarn(-n-)dhi-vigrahayoh(-or), rsih pravakta-va, 
yajakah[-o) va, yatha svah (sah, so’sat(-dj, asat(-d), yat-(c-)- 
cyautnah*, (kila ytini (kani ?) eyautnani samakrnvan(-iiis-) tatha- 
vidhali(-o’s-) asat(-d), hhavisyati). 

*1 Tvdvant- ‘ how he may become worthy of thee, a lit leader in our holy 

national congregation ’. 
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15. And I A\ould ask Thee this, 0 Mazda, (concerning the 
coadjutor of the wicked) : What is the award*' for him who 
prepares the throne*' for the faithless, for the evil-doer,*' Ahura. 
for him who cannot else reclaim*^ his life, not else save*’ with 
lawless harm to the tiller’s herd, to the pious hushandman’s 
Hock who speaks no word with lying, (who abjures the Lie- 
demon’s faith) ? 


*1 So also Roth, • Icli frage — was die Strafe ist? ’ 

♦2 The head of the D(a)eva party was of course continually plotting, as well 
as fighting openly, to bring in the rival sovereigns — rival to Vishtaspa. 

*3 i dus-kunii-n' . 

*4 So also Roth (Yasna XXXI. p. 11), ' der sein Brot nicht findet ohne Gewal- 
that an der Heerde ’. 

*5 The Pahlavi translator sees the root han in the sense of ■ acquisition ’. 
and not from ignorance of the sense given above. In another jilace. he renders 
javld rain ; (see XLVTI, 5). 

10. Yea, I would ask Thee such a thing as this : — How 
such an one as he who, generous and wise, has stiivcn to 
promote (Thy) Rule*' over house, and region, and pi-ovince, 
in the Holy Law, and in truth, how he may become like Tbee.. 
Thine own,*^ 0 .Mazda .\hura ? And when he may so become, 
(this also 1 would ask). — and in what ;ictions*' (living he may 
so be ?) 

♦1 So also Roth. ■ der die Herrschaft uber Hof Gau und Land urn das reohte 
zu fOrdern hat ’. No Archangel here. 

*2 The Pahlavi, Lak havand ; Neryosangh. tvattulyah ; so also Roth. ' deiner 
werth ’. 

*3 ‘ By what actions ' ; — ‘ in what exact course he should persevere with 
reference to ♦he many religious and secular exigencies, public and private’. It 
seems almost incredible that such close and familiar questions could have been 
circulated at such a period and place ; — and we must carefully endeavour to 
estimate what an advanced state of social, civic, and religious development all 

this inevitably proves. 

• ♦ 


• # 
# 
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17. kataraih (dvayoh(-or) vratayoh(-or) pai-asparaiu prati- 
paksin()h(-or)) mahlyah(-yo)) vi-iiavate, rtava va, dhvaran va, 
vrnute ivrataiii) tnahlyah(-a iva) (kila, katarasmai srad-(-dhaih) 
-dhatte idadhate (?), kila, katarain ubhayoli(-oi ), asnia-dharma- 
ncta va, nastikahi-ko) vadurjanah, (-o’sina-) asnia-dhariiia-prati- 
paksl*', dvesi ; — kataraiii vrataiii mahiyah(-o) vrnavate), 

1 1)1 vidvafi vidiise* hravTtii ; — ma nah (-o"v-) avidvan api 
^*dli glia-krdataratii, ili) dainhliayeti-d i ; — 

(Cl cdlii nail (iio’su-i asura, vasoh pcadaksayita nianasali, 
(kila, i-a-i asma-i-ai-i-rseh *punyalaniasya, visvatah(-to’s-) 
asnia-nctul.il-n vasu-inanasvatal.i ). 



1 ... Jilin, l^a(ornh-i) taijoJj prncaratoh parnspurain e(nvat{-d) muladct- 
rahhi/a pratii/tnUn/atolj* : — kafaraln-n) svavraiena tutvatuli [-tdsma) asnia- 
svaistnu ihdntOlra (-e-i. ihalohe paraloke. bhiajisUiani. nirwhahataraJi (-o' &-) 
asti. osdt, tnthd c" hataraJji-a) i‘blioijoJji(-w) guiTai thalardii (*-yainrniaijo)i{J)). 


IH. Ilia kisi-s ?),-li-r) *at(-di vah(-s-) tiisya dhvaratali (man- 
tiain asma-dliai'Mia-satroh(-oi ) iiianli-aii upa-srosata(-atj*, sasa- 
naiii I slsaiii -I'l ica 1 ; — 

(1)) a hi ((-yiasaii* dlivarahi-ail*^ manaiii, visaiii va, ksetvaiii 
va, dasymir* va i asma-ksolra-dcsani), adliat(-dj 

(c) durite -an, -aj inarcca(-a-) ; — addlia (-e-j **iiis(?) **nii‘(?) 
iinan i-nsisasta* lasina) snathaiieiia (asiiia-cetarah(-a) iva snathi- 
tarah). 

ft 

*1 \\ e need a form to equal the nied. sdzduin, would it be a .ias* dhvam 

= *sodhi-ain J 
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* 17. Which (of the two conflicting sides) believes the 

more prevailing (greater)*' thing ; (is it our) saint, or thefaith- 
less foe-man ? (Let then our questionings cease.) Let the 
enlightened (alone) speak to the enlightened ; — let not the igno- 
rant (further) deceive ns, (high though he may lift his voice).*' 
Be*' Thou Thyself), 0 Ahura Mazda ! Thy Good .Mind’s full 
revealer.* 


*1 Possibly mazyo has the sense of t,iazi\ta in chap. XLIX. 1. There • tiie 
most prevailing ’ seems to be the proper rendering. 

*2 See verse 12. 

*2 Or • declare (it) to us' to ind. = • to say ’.) 0 .Vliura Mazda, as tliy 
Good Mind's (Thy Good-minded One’s) lull revealer’. 

*4 Notice tlie force ol tlie expressions, — they might be used to-day under simi- 
lar circumstances ; — no light is allowed to the infidel ; — • he is a blind leader 
of the blind ’. 

18, (And you, yc assemhlcd throngs,) let not one of you 
lend a hearing to .Manthra, or command of that infidel*' (igno- 
rant*" as he is), (li, c) for home, village, region, and province 
he would place in ruin, and death. (But fly ye to arms without 
hearing, — and) hew ye them all with the halberd I*'*''"* 


*1 Jolly, ‘ Keiner von euch bore auf die Lieder und Gebote des LUgners ’. So 
also Roth, ' Rath und Befehle ’. 

’*2 Compare evidva. in vei se 17. 

*3 The Pahlavi sdzecj, snals, ‘ prepare ye the sabre ’, ‘ sharpen the blade ’. It 
was however a two-handed weapon ; — see Y. LVI. 12, 4 (Sp.). 

*4 Notice that the victory ol the Holy Cause by no means assured, — a highly 
characteristic particular ol much historical importance ; — the least concession 
to the opposing party might bring on civil and domestic ruin. It was no warfare 
of words. Notice the closeness of the expected contemporaneous action — an acute 
and imminent crisis is indicated. 
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10. .srosat(-d)* (asma-sisyah(-o ’s-) asya (-a-) asma-(-ar-)- 
yseh(-r))*' yah(-yo’manta} amanta (-ar-) rtam (asnia-dhaima- 
san(in)kalpam)asubhih(-r) (janartham), vidvan, asura, — 

(b) vju-(-u-)-uktaya*vacasa!n kshayanfianah(-no) jihva*-vasah*, 

(c) tva (tvayfr* (?) tvadlyaya) atbarya sukhraya, sumedbah 
((-dho’bbi) abhi-vi-svasitab(-la) utsabitah prabravlti, tayoh 
(- 01 ) ai“anayoh(-oi“) inanab(-o)-labba(-a-)-ailbarii), sumedbah 
(-dho), vasau (vivada-saiiiadhana(-a-)artham atbarya) vidhitaya*^ 
(-a-)aranayoli (aranyol^-or* (?)) va). (*ukthaya.)) 


*1 Or • Ahura as inspiring the ?si\ 

*2 Has vidatha = • assembly ’ anything to do here? = ‘ for the sake of the 
congregation in the assembly Or is the Av. form loo. to a *vMdti ? 


/' 

0; ' 


*5 See note on verse 3. and read as alternative • from the two arani Notice 
the curious allusion to ‘ free speech ’ at such a date. 

Tliat we have here any immediate allusion to the later inexplicable (insane) 
Nirang-i-var is not possible. Some peculiarity in the success of the tire-sticks 
may. however, be here referred to. If the fire came quickly, it might have been 
regarded as an especially significant omen, if not even a proof of inspiration. 
The mere fact that the Are was kindled at all by the priest made it sacrosanct. 
It is again with the greatest reluctance that I disagree with Haug’s brilliant 
suggestion. We have ' through the Fire encouraged he speaks, given forth for 
the good of the two parties or ■ given forth in the two good aravi. flre-sticks ’ ; 
yet see dsaya = • of the two parties ’ above in sti-ophe 3. 


■20. yah (yo dvesi pratipaksi) dliayat (dbeyat ((-d), asma- 
sisyaiii) rtavanaih) dabbn(u)vanani*‘, — (yah (-a) imam abbi-dro- 

I 

bona daml)bayet(-d)*', yah (ya) imaiii dambhayamanaiii, kila^ 



*1 dahya (W.). 
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* 19. l..et them hear Him*‘ who conceived Asha (the Holy Law) 
for the folk,*^ who is the Wise One, 0 Mazda Ahura. For 
the truthspeaker (of Thy creed) (he speaks) ruling with absolute 
sway over words, with tongue al-llis-Will (and free) (to guide 
us in our way). By Thy shining llaine*' (He doth guide us, 
Thine altar's tlaine with its signs of decision and of grace) 
sent forth for the good of the strivers.*^ 


*1 According to the grammatical forms the agent here should be a divine 
being, as yc manta (see verse 7i is characteristic of tlie Deity. Tlie vocative, 
strange as it may seem, does not necessarily exclude .Ahura. as the subject referred 
to in ye. Several analogous cases occur. The Deity may liere. however, represent 
His prophet, as the D ajevas do their worshippers here and in the later Avesta. 
Such obscurities are characteristic in the Gathas everywhei'e, and constitute a 
marked ' cariosity in literature ’. Some writers foi ce tlie language into a reference 
to the human subject for the sake of the greatly to bo desired simplicity. 

*2 Some writers read ■ ahumbis-’ = 'healing the world’, but the -bhi of 
bhisaj{-k) might be from abhi- (1). 

*3 Compare chap. XXX, 2. • Behold ye the llames with the better mind ’ ; 
possibly, also chap. XXX, l, • the signs in the lights seen friendly No reference 
to the later insane Nimng-i-i ar. So reading -dlidi mcandm. 

*4 One places Ahura in the instrumental, a casein which the .Almighty seldom 
appears. The above translation needs no alternative, as the language would be 
the same whoever ‘ ye ’ refers to. 


20. (But, () ye listening men !) he who renders the saint 
deceived,** for him shall he later destruction.*- Long life 
shall he his in the darkness ; foul shall be his food ; — his 


*1 I folloMj the admirable lead of the Pahlavi here, as the previous verse 
mentions • veracity ’. Its indication is pavan frifisn', — so freely. 

*2 I differ with diffidence from the hint of the Pahlavi here (as elsewhere). 
It has iT van = ' tears ' , which however is free for ' calamity ' and ‘ sorrow ’. Nom. 
sing. ; see its position. 
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pratipaksinaiii, abhisariikuryat), *se*' (?)* (asniai dvesine prati- 
paksine) prakalpyate(-yis\ate(’p-)) aparaih ksayah(-o)*% 

(b) dlriiham ayutii (danda-nii-antavaiii) tamasah (-si), *dur- 
bbojanarii (visam evain), avastat (-d) vacah(-o) (naraka (-a-) 
avaroktaih) ; — 

(c) tarii vab (vo’s-) asuiii, (baye) dhvarantab ( paprib(-s), 
cyautnaih(-s) svaibi-r)* (yiismadryaih) dhyanaiii nesat (saihpra- 
nesyati). 


*1 Av. hoi (= he) — a Skt. **se (>.) presents a strange analogy with moi {me) — 
Skt. tne. 


■'2 khsayam to khii — ‘ destroy 


21. sumedbabi-a) dadhat(-dl asuiab((-s .sirab(-s)-sanna) 
saivatatcb(-s) (svastobf-s) cit i-cch-i) saiiravatyab(-a) nianasniaya- 
yfib(-a), aniitatvasya ca (dirgha-jivaiii siikbam, ibainutra(-e-) 
ibaloke paraloke), 

(b) bhnreb(-i') a (-ar-), rtasya ca (-fi-) (asma-punya-dbarina- 
nah) svapatyat* (svaiajahi-s) sakteb) ksatrasya sirab-f-s-)-sarniaca 
(fl vasob(-oi') **va(ih!ir (*vadbab(-o), vajaiii) nianasab 
i-so’stn-l asiiiai yah (-s) **s(‘(?) (asmai) manyiina (nirbaiidheiia 
risinana) cyautiiaibl-s) ca vialyah ((-o’s-asat), kila, yab (yo’sya) 
asva) st'vita satyoiia hi;dayal»haktih(-r) drsya(-a-)te). 


*1 For the ditlicult suffix to vuzdvar{e). wo must think tirst of the rare suffix 
-vas ^ vur as in iikKUS. rhhvas. then of a possible -dhvo.r (?) ; — for Av. vazd 

^ee razddhhfi in a ' favouring ’ sense ; but is Av. vazd- not indian vadh before 
the dental . ■ d \ ' dh'l Recall the vadhar vadhah) of Indra. — vdjcan . however, 
renders its point with sufficient clearness. 
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speech shall be of the lowest.*' And this, which is such a life ** 
as your own, 0 ye false ! your (perverted) conscience thiou^'h 
your own deeds will bring*" you !*^ 


*1 The Pahlavi anak nihisnlh'* yemaleluned-. This, placed together with 
such passages as XLVI. 11. XITX, 11, and LI, 13. formed the basis for the more 
complete Yast XXII. where the damned man’s soul reviles him. 

*2 Others prefer ‘ place ’ . but see in line b. 

*3 • Has led on ’ ? Notice that the ‘ evil ’ can have a dialena. NB. 

♦4 This is one of those passages which make Avesta the ' document ’ of 
subjective recompense, as one of the originals of all later simdar passages 
outside the Gathas. 


21. Rut Ahura .Mazda will give the shielding-headship of 
His own Sovereign I’ower (from Himself to His faithfull with 
the fulness of Weal, Deathless-long-life,*' and of Asha (as His 
Holy Law) ; — (and He will likewise give) the Good Mind’s 
(Good-Minded One’s) vigorous might to him who in Sjiirit and 
Truth is His friend. 


*1 That Ameretatat means more than long life is clear from ameia. 

■^2 Afas nafi<i puilh. The Gfithic would be more literally jierhaps ‘ from His 
own Dominion ’. 

*3 Pahlavi .srtrcZflrTA. 

*4 Vazdvemh ; Ner. plcaratvciin. 

*5 I'idelity in friendship. One naturally thinks of in'vatha (vratha). as having 
something of the sense of vrotiju. Htibschmann. Casuslehre. s. 25P. ‘ der durch 
Gesinnung jind Thaten sich ihm als freund erweist. ’ 

*6 Notice hiainpu unquestionably in this profounder sense. 

*7 It is impossible to coniine these allusions to mere party feeling ; — this was 
of course prominently present, but not to the exclusion of really personal 
religious experience. 
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22. citrani(-l-) (?) (iniani visvani santij*sudhase (asma-(-av-5r- 
rsayo visvasukrte) yatha na*(?) (yathai-thani*)*vedamanaya manasa 
c (b) vasiina ; — svab (sa(h)) ksati'ena (asina-(-ai-)-aisvarya- 

pnirnanena, asina-balena ca visvatab(-to|, niti-sainyena (-ar-) 
rtam i asina-puiiya-paksa-pantlianarn, inargaiii) vacasa, cyaut- 
nena isvakaryena dbarma (-a-) anusafigcna ca) sapti ; — 

(f i svab (saihi te, sumedbabi-dho) iTiahadbrd.i (-a-)) asura, 
ojisthab (-tho ’rtha-i artha-nirvahakatamab (-o’s-) asati(-y) 
**astbitibi-ri, astih(-s ?i, i tvadlyabl-o) sovita bbuyistham abhisti- 
krt, -bhil*-). 

‘'1 For Av. imtis. d -H .sthiti- occurs lirst to me in the sense of ’ stand by ’. 

Then we must not foi'get that asti ~ ■ bone ’ is used for • person ’ ; — see asthcni- 
vant-. — whether there is an • asti ' in the sense of • peison • being seems 
doubtful : — at all events it is a late use of ash. — yet see su-asti. 


i\ot only is the niomentons** question not yet clearly decided. 
— but we see that the party-organization of each side was in 
full shape, llie hostile side were as fully organized as the 
Zoroastrian, with :i rival candidtite for the throne. The opposing 
regulations are even referred to under the ap[»arently sacred 
name of ‘ vmta nieaninii the ‘ entire mass of the religious 
statutes including doctrines 

Though our work is essentially the religious-historical, we are 

II 

*1 It involved the entire future of tlie Persian Faith. M'ould that Religion 
continue to be almost identical with the Indian D(a)eva-worship, or would it be 
the worship of Ahura and His attributes in their grand simplicity and deep 
interior moral signiticance ? 
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22. To the wise are these things clear as to the one with his 
mind discerning (not blinded hy the perverter).*’ With Thy 
Good Mind and Thy Sovereign Power he follows Thy Law in 
his words and his actions. And to Thee, 0 Ahura Mazda ! he 
shall he a most helpful and vigourous being*' ifor he serves 
with every power) ! 


*1 So according to frequent indications; — see above. 

*2 ian' all’, astis Udce tvanslaled. .Ner. -.Sa te — mitrani usti niveditatanuh. 


*2 This XXXI is a deeply interesting document from every point of view, 
seeming to diiect its points as much to the religious-political issue, as to the 
personal chai'acter of the leader regarded as the typical believer. What was there 
like it elsewhere at its date? It vividly depicts a sharp collision of interests, almost 
reminding us of a modern struggle. 


not at liberty to refrain from drawing just conclusions also as 
to those secular elements which the hymns so inevitably portray ; 
— and this Yasna WXI seems to show in an exceptionally vivid 
manner the state of socitdy, civil as well as military and reli- 
gious, amidst which it was composed. 

First, it could not have been put tognther for any sparsely 
settled district of wide extent without a centre. Every strophe 
shows the glow of controversy ; — parties were at close ipiarters, 
while the rival leaders haraneued their audiences, and not 
merelv the rha|)sodists. — Pi'operty was acutely involved, — 
real estate itself was not safe ; — and bloody conflicts were 
actually urged on. This forms an historical picture without a 
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possibility of uncertainty. Though we cannot he sure of ftie 
precise locality, we are forced to inquire into all the proba- 
bilities. The towns mentioned in Vendidad point rather more 
to the East, hut Yasna XIX names Ragha in such a manner as 
to make it evident that Ragha was a teeming centre of Zarathush- 
trianism, as it remains to-day a centre of the persecuted remnant. 

The expressions are not very extended, hut they are both of a 
startling and convincing character. 

Here, then, is an obviously genuine fragment of one of the 
crises in the religious history of early Persia, and of all that 
this religion nu'ant tor the world. These who linger at Rai, 

Rages, Ragha may feel that we have here before us one of the 
echoes of its early struggles which tirst i-eseued Iran from the 
old idolatries. 
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“ . . . Das Ergebnis einer erstaunlichen Arbeit sehr maniiigfaltig«r 
Art . . . unser Verstandnis der Gathas macbtig gefordert . . Gbttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, Mai 13, 1893. Professor F. Justi. 


“ Tons cenx qui s’occupent de I’interpretation des Gathas rendront 
bommage a I’inimense labour scientifique de M. Mills. . . . son livre reste 
un instrument indispensable pour I’etude. . . A — Professor James 
Darmesteter, Revue Critique, 18 septembre, 1893. 


. insbesondere von Mills,* der diese schwierigen Gedichte mit 
Beigabe des siimmtlichen Interpretationsapparates der Ueberlieferung in 

griindlichster Weise beliandelt hat . . .“ 

* Lawrence H. Mills, A Study of the Five Zarathushtrian Gathas, 1894 .... 
and the Zend Avcsta, Part III, tlie Yasna, &c., in the ‘Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. XXXI, Oxford, 1887. — Professor F. JcsTi in the Preussisches Jaltrbiich, 1897, 
p. 68’ Sonderuhdruck. 

Mills, Lawrence H., A Study of the Five Zarathushtrian {Zoroastrian) Gdthds 
with texts and translations, also with the Puhlavi translation . . . with 
Neryosangh's Sanshrit text . . . edso with the Persian text . . . together 
with a commentary . . . Leipsic, 1894, pp. XXX, 622, 4®. 

. Wer heute im Avestii selbstandig und mit Erfolg arbeiten 
will, muss sich die gesamte Tradition dienstbar machen. Das hat Mills 
in seinem Werke: ‘A Study of the Five Zarathushtrian (Zoroastrian) G4th^ 
an dem schwierigsten und dunkelsten Teile des Avesta getban. Er giebt 
erst den Text in Originalschrift, im ersten Theile bis p. 153 und im 
dritten Theile bei Yasna 51 u. 53 auch in lateinischer Umschrift; dann 
folgt eine wortliche lateinische Uebersetzung, der Pahlavitext und dessen 
Uebersetzung, Non sanghs Text in Umschrift und Uebersetzung, der Text 
einer modemen Parsi-Uebersetzung des Pahlavitextes in Umschrift und 
eine freie englische Uebersetzung des Grundtextes. Der vierte Theil 
p. 393 bis 6-!2 enthiilt einen ausl'uhrlichen Commentar, der als Erlauterung 
dienen soli zu der Uebersetzung der Gathas, die Mills in den Sacred 
Books of the East Vol. XXXI gegeben hat. Theil 1 und 4 waren schon 
1892 ausgegeben worden. 

“Mills’ Werk, das Ergebnis langjahriger, miihe- und entsagungs- 
voller Arbeit, vereinigt bis auf ein Worterbuch das in Aussicht gestellt 
wird, alles, was tiir die Erklarung der Gathas notwendig ist. Man mag 
im einzelnen noch so viel abweichen, immer wird es die Grundlage bilden, 
auf der sich jede weitere Forschung aufbauen muss. Mills hat mit ihm 
der Avestaforschung einen hervorragenden Dienst geleistet, und es gebiihrt 
ihm datiir der wiirmste Dank und die vollste Anerkennung. 

„Halle (Saale), R. Pischel.“ 

(Zeitschrift der D. M. G. July, 1S06.) 
‘ Beyond question the leading authority, now living, on tly? GMias’ 
the Nation. Aug. 30, 1906. (Dr. Gray). 
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Y. XI. 1 . 


Yasna IX. 

The Vision of Haoma to Zara^ustra. 

Y. IX, 1-48. 

. .Ut . • -ui . 

. gj)Ai^Au (2)) 

Pahl. text translit. 1) **Pavan havan' ratih ^ [pavan havan i ‘ gas] 
hSm madam satunt' * av' zartuSt', 2) pavan ata/S * piramiia' * yoSdasaieneSnih 
[amataS® ata;(S gas* kamist''’ x^lelunastan' ®] (pavan) gasan' srayegnih ® 
[amataS * zag asemvohuk'i* i >i III guft' man'll fravaranih av' levin']. 

•• X is here used for - = kh. ‘A (D.J), B (D, Pt. 4i om. I. * B (Pt 4) raft. 

* A (DJ) om. gas here which the others iusert. * B (D, Pt 4) piramua', and ins. va. 

* B (D, Pt 4) om. from amataa to srayesnih inclns • diff. word from gas above; cp. 
g&tfl. ’ M kainist'; A (DJ), E (K‘ Sp.) kamlst'. » so A (DJ); E (K' (Sp)) sustan'. 

* A (DJ) om. as. so A (DJ) -uk'. " A (DJ) ins. i. A (DJ) om. man'. 

*’ Citation from Y. 1'2 (13), 1. 

The Pahl. Text transl. At the havan ratu ^ (the havan prayer-time) 
[the havan gah *] Ilaonia came to Zartust (ZaraOugtra) (2) when lie was 
cleaning 3 around the fire, [when he wished to wash the fireplace *, and 
when he was intoning *+5 the (riiS-as, [when he uttered the Asein Vohu which 
is thrice* said, and which is* before the fravaranih (i. e. the fravarane) ’]. 

* See note on the Avesta test. 

* See note 4, 

’ Lit. ‘ill his cleaning’. I cannot accede to this homely rendering just here, 
’with NSrysoangh and Hang; I regard the original word as meaning 'consecrating'; 
see SBE. .ssxi, p. 231, ‘served and sanctified’, two words to express tlie idea. 

* Notice the close proximity of the two identical forms gas, with yet totally 
different meanings, one from ga»a and tlie other from gatii. 

• Lit. ‘in his making heard the Galas’. 

• ‘Or whicli is the three-said’. 

’ We should have naturally reinlered: ‘the III a.sem vohu's which have the 
fravaraue before them’; so possibly ; see also Ner.’s yat p'rauariine prak. In our present 
texts some flsem vohu’s occur before the fravaraue, and not the fravaraue before them. 
The fravaraue is mentioned because it would be naturally associated with any special 
mention of the aseui vohu. We remember that it was with the Ahiina Vairya that 
Zara^ustra repelled the Demons after his temptation; so the Asem Volui thrice re- 
peated, followed by the fravaraue, Y^asna XII (Xlli), an especial confession of faith 
would equal an Ahuna Vairya. Aside from the reasons given, I sliould render asjn- 
dicated ebove in my alternative. 
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The Vision of Haoma to Zara&ustra. 






TrI. At the havanl ratu ^ ** Imperfect proofsheet. 

Haoma came to ZaraiituStra 
while (ritually) cleansing ^ 

[about] the (sacred) Fire 
and intoning the Gathas 

‘ The havanl-ratu (prayer-time) was from six to ten A. M. 

^ He was not merely removing soil, but engaged in initial sacrificial work. 

“ For the free critical rendering see SEE. XXXI, pp. 230 — 235 (1887), which I 
still regard as the best possible form for the general presentation of this Yasht, pre- 
serving, as it does, the rhythm. 

Ner.’s sansk. Text. [(Heading.) Humastumasya [-stomasya] mulam. 
Humasya niuktijananeh sanrnunakrtaye kila, anandakrtaye , arad‘anaya 
naraaskaranaya, mananaya, prakasanaya; purvoktivat jfiatavyarir] 

YaSt. Hauauayah giirutayarii s [kila, hauanasand'^yayam] humah upe- 
yivan jaratfugtram [praptavaii] (^) agnirii paritah pavayantam, [kila, agnis- 
tanarii parivartulaih snapitum ab'ipsantaiii] gat'asca samudgirahtam [tat a§- 
im vohutrayam bruvanaih yat p'rauarape * prak].** 

•• The various restorations of Enrnouf and Spiegel are mostly good. The Mss. 
show dfebris. It would be mere affectation to report the irrational variants here. 

[Ner.’s Introduction TrI. The beginning of the Hama-praise-song (YaSt). 
To the honouring**, that is to say, for the rejoicing, for the sacrificing- to, 
for the homage -making -worship, for the venerating-consideration i, for the 
celebrating praise of Huma the holy (lit. free-*of-birth) etc. to be under- 
stood as aforesaid (i. e. as above)*.] 

Ner.’s YaSt. tri. In the ratu * of Hauana, [that is to say, in the time 
of the Hauana] Huma came* toward Jarat‘ug*tra* [came up to him], 
cleaning around the fire, [that is to say, wishing to wash around the fire- 
place], and chanting the Gathas, [and (also) saying that three-fold aSim 
vohu which is * before * the p' rauarane *]. 

‘ Namaskarana corresponding to nlyayesn, gave us our accepted rendering for 

as “praise’; manana should correspond to snayenltarl and /snaoara. Prakaiana 
represents a fraz afrlganlh in the sense of ‘celebrating praise’ as in frasastaya§ca. 

* ‘Free’ seems peculiar to Ner.’s kind ofSamskrit. He uses mnkt&tman for aharuv'. 

’ Referring to previous occurrences in the Yasna. 

* Gnrnta is used by Ner. apparently to imitate s leading definition of ratu; but, 
as the gloss shows, he means a ritualistic division of time. 

‘My instinct would be to regard ‘p'rauarane (so J.*)’ prak as a*quasi-com- 
positum; but see the note upon the Pahl. 

Pani-pers. text transit Pah buvan ratih pah havan gah horn avar raft (an) zartust (2) 

pah Stag [gah] piramuu ya^m paw-u-paw-yad-' mi-kard [] kla an i asem vehl (sic) i III 
(si) gnft^mun {sic for kih) irarunT (sie for fravarane) pah pea. 

* ‘Attending to’ the cleaning?; yad however may not have been meant; yet 

what could bad (or-?) mean here? ^ 
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XLIII, 1, 2. 


Jarathu?tra’s declaration). Prosperous* is he whose prosperity is for anyone 
(meaning ‘for every one’ (?)). Some say that the rendering shoidd be that 
this wrelfare ts from the Din ; and from the Din is every man's prosperity 
derived], (b) At his owm will the Lord the Great Wise One, bestows upon 
that one (or 'upon us') the sovereignty in accordance with His desired oJ/'ecf 
(or ‘ desire ’) (c) for* pow'erful zeal in its acquisition in consequence of thy desire 
(or ‘prayer’), ([or from His desire for thee in the acquisition of strong zeal’]) 
(d) let therefore the Earth* (sic) = Aramaiti) grant me that gift which is 
that of the apprehension of sanctity, [that is, let Spindannada grant me the 
grace (or ‘reward’) which is given in the apprehension of Sanctity]; (e) and 
let the highest (i. e. the good) mind [the immortal Gvahmana] give life to 








2. Text. 

• .JU*| 


Verbat. trl. (with paraphrase). Itaque huic [sancto civi (vel ‘nobis (?)’] 
omnium optimum (b) beatitate**-(vel ‘gloriosa-indole*’)-praeditus vir [propheta] 
beatitatem* [vel ‘felicitatem illustrem** ’] det ([vel fortasse ex contrario ‘pro 
hoc sancto (vel ‘ pro nobis ’) sibi-det (i. e. accipiat (?)) hie vir beatitatem** sacrae 
Causae* nostrae’]); (c)Tuo, [i.e. perTuum spiritum]*plene-revela*i-et-indica per* 
[Tuum] beneficentissimum*spiritum*, 0 Mazda, (d) [eas doctrinas etdisciplinam] 
.quas* statueris Sanctitate [utJBonae sapientias[-tiara]-caelestes[-tem] Mentis (e) 
Omni die [in omnesdies**]longaevitatis*beato-incremento. •‘Vel fortasae ‘observans 
tnere (vel ‘ordine constitne”). *’ vel ‘hnic [sancto] snmraum bonum sit] omni die (in dies)’- 
Pahl. text, translit. Aetiinbch zak i^ min harvispghn® pahliim (b) av6 
valman* i khvarih-homand gabra® khvarih* yehabhnishnb [® mozd], (c) Lak 
pedakinb, [aigh, ®Lak yemalelunb’ aigh® khvarih-homand’ gabra’ mhn’, 
mamanash* *+’ pavan’ Lak’ pedakih], afzftnik minavad i‘® Auharmazd, [aigh. 
Lak khavithnih aigh khvarih-homand gabra rnftn],, (d) mun'i yehabdned’* 
rast’^t* pavan”+’® zak i‘2+i3 Vohumano**+'® padmanb [Din5*] (e)‘* pavan'®, 
haraaki® yom pavan^’ d^r zivishnih hu-ravakh-manih madam‘® yehabdnishub**. 


‘ DJ., D. ins. i. ’so DJ. ’P. ins. varman* ra (so D. late). * DJ. kbvarisbn; D. om. 
va. • P. ins. pavan agb. ’ Mf. om. * I), for mun. • DJ. ins. asb. DJ. om. “ DJ., D. 
om. zak. ‘’J)J., D. have line d so. ”11. Aharayih shapir for rast and om. pavan z. 
V i. M. ins. i. >»’P. om. ash. “ so D.; DJ., 'mai. “ D. om. “ DJ. »uned. 
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XLUI. 1. 


Gatha(a) U^tavaiti(i). 

I. 

.JAw£o»i> 


1. Text 




f)< 




NB. The Commentary here refers also to my former printing. 

Verbatim trl. (with paraphrase). Laus vobis Gathae sanctae! In*-salute* 
[esto, i. e. salus esto (u§ta locat. adverbialiter usurpato loco nom.)] huic cui- 
[-cumque]; in*-salute* esto, i.e. salus [esto] alicui [cuicumque (sancto civi)]! (i. e. 
yahmai kahmaichk)(t) = cuicumque). (b) Secundum arbitrium suiim (-infinite)- 
regnans-et-dominans detM. [vel‘constituat’] Ahura (c) continuos-[Suos-]duos-[mi- 
nistros, i. e, duas proprietates Ahurae, unam ut ministrum salubritatis (sanitatis, 
incolumitatis omnino)*, et unam ut ministrum immortalitatis animo conceptam, 
i. e. ministros duos suae voluntatis alentes felicitatem et vitam longinquitate 
productam hac et iliac] validos-duos. [Ad me] accedat**^ [hoc donum quod 
precibus meis expeto, i. e. ‘Amen! sic fiatM’, id] a-Te expeto [et exoro] (d) [ad] 
Sanctitatem [legis Tuae sacrae] sustinendam, [i. e. ad auctoritatem ejus ubique 
in patria nostra defendendam et augendam]. Hoc mihi des, 0 Pietas*^^ [0 Spi- 
ritus devotionisab Ahura in nos inspirate(e) in.signia-potestatis (vel ‘divitias’*(':') 
in gratiam Causae sacraeTibi praecipue devotas’(cp.istim,Y.XXXII,iv et raekh- 
nahho, Y. XXXII, xi) praemia-sacra, [i. e. emoluraenta bene merita] Bonae . 
vitam Mentis], ‘Vel lege ‘gate = venire’, longenon; fortasse est ‘ge(i(0 = Saiisk. glia 
-f- id legenilum= imrao verel’ - vel lege ‘“ti ‘des Tii. 0 Ah., per Pietatem in iiohis eflicacem’ 
Pahl. text translit. Nivayisbub avo lekum, Gasauu i' ahan'ibu! (a) Naduk* 
(*sic loco nevak) valman'-' inun zak P valman* nadukih kadarchai, [aigh, kadar- 
chai anshuta min nadukih* i* valinan* nadukih*. Ait mun aetunu yemaleluned ; 
ae nadukih- ash min denman'* Dinb*, va min Dino* i^ kola aish P nadukih*]. 
(b) Afash pavan kamak shalitaih® yehabuned Auharinazd [pavan avayast P 
valmau*’]. (c) Tukhshishno® i tubauikiha, [zavar i® patukiha], am ptivan yam- 
tunishnb'® min Lak, kamako. (d) Zak i Aharayih darishno dahishnb^ [zak^ i' 
pavan' raoz(P+" Aharayih' darishnih' bara yehabund], zak'^ avb ii yehabunad 
Spendarmad. (e) Zak i raye-libmand'® i" tarsakai (sic) [havisht-homandih avb*® 
li*®] pvaan'” Yohuman'® jan'®, [yehabuned '®(-nad), aigham aiiagayehc'®** (?) al 


yehevunad' 
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XUII. 1. * 

•• 

I. 

The Anthem (beginning) with “U^ta”. 

Free tr. Praise to you, the sacred Gathas! 

Silivation to this one, to this one whomsoever, 

Let the absolute Mazda give it. He Ahura; *** imperfect proof-sheet 
Long-lasting strength be ours ; of Thee I ask it. 

For the upholding Fight, this. Piety*, vouchsafe us, 

Distinction^*, blest rewards, the Good Mind’s life. 

(Rhytlim only is attempted, heavy syllables sometimes counting as two.) 
shaluli. ’ DJ. ghal. * all tvaskhishuo, or tiikh®. * D. i. ins. i. ** D. om. ’* D. om. 
zak i; ftj. oni. i. corrected; DJ. raye-h®. '* D. om. i. '®see P. ’“Zend. char. ='hya 

Pahl. irl. Pra se to yon, 0 Holy Gathas. Happy* is that one for whom- 
soever (oblique by position) fs that which /s that happiness, [that is, for every 
man there is happiness fia m his happiness. Some say that this benefit is 
his from this Religion, even from the Religion which is the benefit of every 
single person [individually)], (b) Auharmazd also grants it to him according 
to the sovereignty of His desire (or ‘pavan-kamak-slialitmh as compos =. 
‘He who exercises authority at will’), [/. e. according to his desire]; (c) and 
He grants*^ the energy of the powerful ones (or ‘energy which consists* of* 
powerful characteristics*’), [the strength of (or ‘which /s’) powerful qnalities]] 
they are a desire to (i. e. desired hy) me in their coming from thee, (d) That 
which is the giving of the possession (or ‘maintenance’) of Sanctity, [that 
which they shall give me as* a reward, the possession (or ‘maintaining’) ot 
Sanctity], that may Spendaimad give me, (e) and that which is that glorious 
thing which is the venerating* {l ecogniticn* (?)) [discijjleship (?)], and life in 
accordance with a good mind, [that is, may no life-extinction be mine]. 

*' Or tukhsliisliiib i t®. are governed by the force of kamak = vas(e)mi; see the Gatha. 
Ner.’s Sansk. text. Xamo yusbmabhyaiii, he Gathah punyatmanyaliM praty- 
uttaravak* Hormijdasya; piakuslita vak Jaratbu^trasya. iSundarah sa yasya qubharh 
kebhyaqchit*, [kila, ktbhyaQchit* mamishyehhyah gubhat* yasya gubhaih. 
Asti kagchit* ev.nrii brute yat gubham Dinitah; Rinitah sarvasya kasyachit* 
gubham^]? (b)Asya svechthhaya(so) lajyamMahajfuiui dadatiSvami, [samihitena 
’sya], (c) adhyatasayasva* balavatah* piaptau tava kaniat. (d) Yat* punya- 
grahanasya danam tan mahtahi dadatu prithivi, [kila, yah prasadah pup- 
yasaihgrah^ diyate tain mahyaiii dadatu Spindarniada] (e) guddhimate bhak- 
timate* [gishyaya], uttamamcha jivitaih Manah* [Gvahmano* ’marah], [kila, 
me apajivitaiii** ma bhuyat], Dvivaram vachyo gujastah, etc. 

* P. 'so J.*, .L* ' C. adds to this at length. (Sandhi is only intermit- 

tingly applied and ^n^k^it of eveiy period is used with unusual application) 

Ner. transl., etc. Praise to yon, 0 sacred Gathas. The answer of Hormijda; 


XLIII, 1. 2. 


imperfect proof-sheet. 


. 1*7 

• • 

the pure and religious one [to the disciple, that is, let it be to me no decease]. 
Ihis text is to he repeated twice, etc. (NB. Notice is again given to the stndent that 
the translations of the Pahl. and Ner. are thronghont rather expositions than translations, 
as flnent translations of either in the ordinary sense are wholly misleading, and there- 
fore worse than useless; see Introd. pp. XIV-XVII, XXV). 

Parsi-persian Ms. frit Va niyayishn an shnma, Gasan i ashd! Nek u kih an i [] 
neki har-kndam, [ku, har-kndam adami az neki i h neki $ Hast hih edun guy ad ; in neki 
[] az [] Din [] i har kas [] neki], # (b) |] pah kainah padishahi dehad H ormnzd*‘, [pah 
la’ik (?) i u] # (c) Eushishn i tuvaniha, [zur [] kuvatiha] ma-ra pah rasad* (?) 
az Tu kamah * (d) An i Savab dashtan dehad [an i [ma-ra = am] pah [ ] Savab 
dashtan hih dehand], [] an man dehad Spendarmad « (e) An i ruzmand, i bandagi[] 
shagird = ahavish.t\ [] [an man] pah Bahman jan [dehad (sic) = an ra pavan Vohu-) 
man add (sic pro khaya) ddb&na(e)d* (sic)], kum [] [baz**-(?) = dui;*- (? diir*-)] -jan 
nah hashad * *'6r'’ (?). (NB. v is used for w in this Gatha ; see note on page 2, Parsi-p.) 


Free tr. And to*^ this one that best of all things (*‘ or ‘for’) 

May that the glorious man bestow*^ the glory; or ‘obtain’) 

Reveal* Thou, Lord, to us with*^ Spirit bounteous (•' or ‘ 0 spirit bounteous’) 
What truths by Right* Thou giv’st, and Good Mind’s wisdom, 

With life’s rejoicing* increase and on every day. 

Pahl, trl., etc. Thus also that which is of every kind the best, (b) 
the beatitude (not merely ‘the welfare’) is to be give to* (?) the beatified 
man [as a reward]; (c) do Thou therefore make manifest, [i. e. do Thou 
declare who the glorified (or ‘beatified’) man is (so in this erroneous gloss), 
for through Thee is his manifestation], 0 bountiful Spirit who art, (or 
‘Spirit of’) Aiiharmazd, [that is. Thou understandest who the glorious (or 
‘beatified’) man ?s]; (d) and do Thou also make manifest what Ye* give (or 
‘he gives’) as just (or ‘aright’) in accordance with (or ‘as’) a good mind’s 
regulation, [i. e. the Religion) (e) during every day as the joyful-minded- 
giving-on* of a long life. 

Ner.’s sansk. text. Evaiii cha tasmai vi()vebhya*‘ utkrishtataraya (b) 
(jubhamate* naraya, §ubhaiii pradatavyaih, [prasiidah], (c) Tvaiii praka^aya, 
[kila, Tvaiii bruhi yat ^ubhaman narah kah], Tvaiu mahattarah* adri^ya- 
murtir*, Mahajnanin, [kila, Tvaiii janasi yat gubhaman narah kah], (d) yo 
dadati satyaiii uttamena pramanam manasa [Diniiii] (e) vigveshu vasareslui 
dirghajlvitataya** utsavasya data. ‘ So J,*, P. C. ^ 

Ner. transl. (a, b) And so to this man more excellent than all and 
beatified (or ‘ glorious (?)’) happiness (or ‘glory (?)’) is to be given [the reward]; 
(c) do Thou therefore manifest, [that is, do Thou declare, who the beatified 
man is]. Thou the greater[-e3t] Spirit, 0 Great Wise One, [i. e. it is Thou 
who knowest who the beatified man is], (d) who gives ttie true 'regulation 
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